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The &xport “Debenture “Plan 





HE export debenture plan 
is a proposal for price con- 
trol of the agricultural sur- 
plus, a scheme for raising 
farm prices. It was intro- 
duced in the Senate in 1926 
by Senator McKinley, and 
in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman 
Adkins. The bills were 
shelved (with the consent 
of supporters) in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
The plan is again before the present Congress, intro- 
duced by Senator Caraway. While the McNary- 
Haugen plan has had the support of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the export debenture plan has had the 
support of the National Grange. The continued sup- 
port of this plan by the National Grange gives it the 
political status of an agrarian farm relief measure. 

The idea of the plan is old. It is a form of export 
bounty,—in effect an export premium and an export 
subsidy,—but without recourse to appropriations or 
to a revolving fund. 

In its most direct form the scheme is simple. Let 
us use wheat in illustration. A law is passed provid- 
ing for issue of debentures against export of wheat. 
The export debenture is a scrip, which may be called 
an import order or an import exemption certificate; 
the last expression offers the most accurate descrip- 
tion. On receipt of proof of export of wheat, the 
certificate would be turned over to the exporter at so 
much per bushel of wheat exported. The scrip would 
be legal tender only at the desk of the custom house, 
there redeemable in payment of duties on imported 
goods, with a time limit. Presumably the debentures 
would be generally assignable and negotiable. The 
plan does not propose taking out of the national 
Treasury any money lying there; it merely keeps 
money from entering the Treasury, reducing the ex- 
pectation of revenue from customs by the 
sum of the debentures. The act would be an 
amendment to the tariff law; the effect would 
be a lowering of tariff duties. 

















How It Would Work 


_* us say an international trader were 
to export 2,000,000 bus wheat and import 
100,000 tons sugar, the export debenture on 
wheat being 25c bu and the duty on sugar 
Ic lb. The duty on the sugar would be 
$2,000,000; the export debentures on the 
wheat would represent $500,000. The im- 
porter would pay the duty on the sugar with 
the $500,000 of export debentures and $1,500,000 in 
other tender. The Treasury would lose $500,000 in 
expectations; the revenue from customs duties would 
be reduced by the volume of debentures issued. 
Import exemption certificates could not be issued 
in excess of customs revenue. It would be easy to 
set up debenture figures for the several crops, in view 
of probable exports, that would not amount to over 
half the current figure of customs revenue. But if 
such higher prices for farm products were sought as 
are commonly stated to be necessary, the sum of 
debentures to be issued during a year of normal crops 
might exceed the largest annual customs revenue ever 
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taken in. Waving aside all considerations of constitu- 
tionality and of regulations of application, how is one 
to picture the practical workings of such a plan? How 
would it raise the domestic price? How would the 
certificates circulate in the channels of trade? Who 
would bear the cost? 

The second question tay be disposed of briefly. 
The broadest formulation would be to make the de- 
benture certificate -a convertible bill of exchange. 
From this it would follow that exporters coming into 
possession of such scrip would sell it to bankers and 
importers. If the volume of scrip were properly con- 
trolled, resale would occur at only a slight discount. 


Would the Producer Benefit? 


OULD the domestic price be raised to the full 

extent of the debenture? And would the entire 
increase in price accrue to producers? The answer 
must be in the negative, on broad grounds that have 
been stated by Marshall, as follows: 

“The greater part of economic science is occupied 
with the diffusion throughout the community of eco- 
nomic changes which primarily affect some particular 
branch of production or consumption; and there is 
scarcely any economic principle which cannot be aptly 
illustrated by a discussion of the shifting of the effect 
of some tax ‘forwards, i.e., toward the ultimate con- 
sumer, and away from the producer of raw material 
and implements of production; or else in the opposite 
direction, backward.” 

We take it, therefore, that producers would not 
expect the price to be raised to the full extent of the 
bounty, or to receive all of the increase; the outcome 
would vary from year te year under different condi- 
tions of domestic and foreign crops. 

In what way would the issue of debenture certifi- 
cates raise domestic prices? It has been estimated by 
supporters of the plan that an issue of debentures in 
value of $100,000,000 would force a bidding up of 


prices of agricultural products to the extent of $500,- 
000,000. Using wheat as illustration with the de- 
benture set at 25c bu, let us assume that all domestic 
wheats are equivalent and that the crop held a total 
of 700,000,000 bus, with domestic requirements set at 
500,000,000 bus, and seed and other farm uses set at 
100,000,000, leaving an exportable surplus of 100,- 
000,000 bus, disregarding carry-overs in and out. De- 
benture certificates would be issued to a total value 
of $25,000,000. Let us assume the European price at 
$1.50 basis and the averhge domestic price at $1.25. 
Exporters with offers for wheat, European basis $1.50, 
and with 25c in sight for each bushel to be exported, 


HATEVER may be thought of the 
export debenture as an instrument 
for raising farm prices, it hardly seems to 
commend itself to any one as a method of 
lowering the tariff. . . . Farmers seem 
likely to prefer to take their tariff revision 
straight, if, as and when there is a treatment 
to take.” 


would be able to bid $1.50 for American wheat, retain- 
ing the same marginal profit on which they would be 
dealing if the plan were not in operation. Exporters 
would be expected to bid up the domestic wheat price 
by the amount of the debenture, and in effect this 
would transfer the bounty to growers. 

Exporters bidding against each other would at the 
same time bid against domestic millers, who also would 
be bidding against each other. As result of such com- 
petitive bidding, exporters in possession of debentures 
for 25c bu on 100,000,000 bus would also force the 
price of the 500,000,000 bus going to American mills 
up to the same level as the price of 100,000,000 going 
into export. Regarding the export fraction as the 
last installment, the price for the crop would be the 
price of this last installment. This is the theory of 
the plan; under this hypothesis an export debenture 
of 25c bu on wheat would raise by 25c bu the farm 
price on all wheat. Wheat growers in effect would 
get the debentures, sell them for cash as addition to 
gross income or employ them to secure lower prices 
on imported goods. The variables would be rate of 
debenture and volume of exports. With world price 
at $1.50 and debenture at 25c, this would transfer 
world price in effect to $1.75 basis, from which point 
backward to growers the price would be determined by 
transportation, insurance, commissions, etc. 


Would Mills Bid up the Price? 


F domestic wheats were all alike, would American 

mills be compelled to bid up the price of wheat by 
25c? Merely to ship out the exportable surplus and 
to leave the amount of wheat normally milled, might 
not force mills to bid up the price the full 25c. What 
would be the commercial incentive for millers to bid 
the price up the full 25c? Each miller would know 
that the 500,000,000 bus wheat were in the United 
States (with carry-overs disregarded) ; with no reason 
to fear the outturn of the next crop of wheat, there 
might be little incentive on the part of mills 
to bid up the price the full 25c, except the 
incentive of capacity operation. Far and 
wide, the incentive of capacity operation 
might not be enough to induce mills to bid 
up the price the full 25c. 

Furthermore, wheats are not alike or 
equivalent. We have hard and soft spring 
wheats, hard and soft winter wheats. In 
each variety are a number of grades, between 
which are notable price differences. Every 
year certain wheats carry premiums. We 

a have usually a shortage of high grade, high 
protein hard wheats, often a scarcity of high 

grade soft red winter wheat; we usually have a sur- 
plus of soft Pacific wheat, also of undesirable varieties 
and lower grades of soft and hard winter wheats and 
of durum spring wheat. Grinding 500,000,000 bus 
wheat, the mills would not take the average, they 
would take the best; with an average crop of 700,- 
000,000 bus, the exportable 100,000,000 would contain 
little representative wheat. Presumably the plan would 
help Pacific wheat most; then soft or hard winter 
wheat, according to size and quality of crop; spring 
wheat would be helped least, except durum, which is 
largely an export wheat, usually selling at a heavy 
discount below Marquis. At first sight it might appear 
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that the price raising effect of exporters’ bidding up 
would vary with the amount to be exported; but the 
effect probably would be just the opposite, since with 
a large crop, millers would face little difficulty in 
covering their needs. 


Canadian Wheat a Critical Factor 


B? the argument so far has disregarded the Cana- 
dian wheat supply. Canadian hard spring wheats 
are lower priced than American hard spring wheats, 
because of the tariff duty. American hard spring 
wheat behind the tariff wall is usually worth about 25c 
bu more than comparable Canadian hard spring wheat. 
But the Canadian hard spring wheats are in a strategic 
position on account of the ease of shipment from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to American lake ports. 
For price comparison in an average year, No. 8 Mani- 
toba northern corresponds to No. 1 dark northern for 
purposes of American mills located in states bordering 
on the Great Lakes. Premiums for protein are negli- 
gible at Winnipeg, whereas those for protein in Ameri- 
can hard spring and hard winter wheats are constantly 
present and often high. Elevator run Canadian hard 
spring wheut at the Head of the Lakes is superior to 
elevator run American hard spring wheat, and ranks 
with wheats carrying premium for protein content. 

The exporters in possession of debentures could 
only force the American millers to bid up to the point 
of import parity of comparable Canadian wheat. This 
is in an average year not over 10c bu; that is, driving 
up the price of American wheat more than 10c at 
Buffalo would make it cheaper for the mills to import 
Canadian wheat. In some years the margin would be 
wider, in others less. Every year a few million bushels 
of Canadian wheat are imported duty paid for domes- 
tic consumption. In such a bidding up campaign, the 
moment would arrive when Canadian wheat would 
enter in a flood. 

This all merely means that the present tariff on 
wheat is too low to permit of the domestic price being 
driven up much under an export debenture plan, or 
any other plan. Therefore, the necessary concomitant 
of the export debenture plan is elevation of the tariff 
on wheat. To have the scope of action contemplated 
by its supporters, the tariff would need to be raised 
to 75c bu. For other farm products, also (outside 
of cotton), tariff protection would need to be set up 
before domestic prices could be raised. 

The assumption is made that trading on exchanges 
would continue undisturbed, both in respect of domes- 
tic cash and futures prices and in relation to the 
futures prices in Winnipeg, Liverpool, and Buenos 
Aires. The relation between cash grain and futures 
would depend upon the seasonal flow of exports. The 
cash price being bid up, would futures follow and 
could millers hedge? Or would futures lead? What 
would be the relations between futures in this country 
and in Winnipeg, Buenos Aires, and Liverpool? If 
one regards the sole effect of operating under deben- 
tures to be to add the sum of the debenture to domes- 
tic prices, the relations of hedgers, speculators, and 
spreaders to cash and futures, at home and abroad, 
might continue undisturbed. Opinions differ in the 
trade. Some millers and grain merchants believe that 
the incidence of the debenture would provide particular 
incentives for speculators and spreaders to buy fu- 
tures, which would aid exporters in price bidding and 
force the millers to follow. Other millers and grain 
merchants see no grounds for this view, but believe 
that uncertainty as to the outcome would tend to 
discourage future trading, or drive it to foreign ex- 
changes. All this of course is on the assumption that 
exporting would remain in the hands of commercial 
houses. 

Would the plan work with private exporters? 
Under the export debenture plan, commercial exporters 
would be expected to have no more profit than now. 
Unless the plan were to increase the exportable sur- 
plus, the exporters would seem to have no added in- 
centive under it. But the commercial exporters could 
find an added incentive if they kept a cent per bushel 
of the bonus; also they could sell more wheat abroad 
than otherwise, if they could shade the price. If, in 
the course of marketing, exporters kept a cent of the 
bonus and gave to foreign purchasers a cent or two 
of it, this would stimulate exporting. In all likeli- 
hood, this is what would need to occur if the wheat 
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bins were to be cleaned out every year and carry-over 


_ held low, With respect to continuation of private ex- 
; porters, market opinion varies in accordance with opin- 


ions on future trading. Men who believe that specu- 
lators and spreaders would find it to their interests 
to drive up the price naturally infer that private ex- 
porters would continue under the plan. Men who 
doubt the continuation of effective future trading in- 
cline to the view that sooner or later an export cor- 
poration would become necessary. They re-enforce 
this view with the opinion that in order to force up 
the price it would be necessary to lift from the domes- 
tic market more than the exportable surplus. This 
could not be done by private exporters, but only by a 
central export association. To be effective, it would 
seem necessary to buy more than the exportable sur- 
plus and be prepared to sell back to mills. It would 
seem to require centralized buying and selling, if 
bidding up were to penetrate with full effect into 
farms in all regions. 

Would not an export corporation, a national wheat 
growers’ association, with exclusive right to hold de- 
bentures, promise more effective operations than scat- 
tered private exporters? Picture the situation of a 
national wheat pool in the position of the Canadian 
pool, with $25,000,000 worth of debentures in its hands 
and in possession of two thirds of the crop of wheat. 
Holding possession of a large part of the wheat neces- 
sary for domestic consumption, plus the exportable 
surplus, would put a pool in position to drive up prices 
to millers to the maximum. The debenture plan nat- 
urally lends itself to conjunction with pool operations. 
But a national wheat pool is very difficult in the 
United States, on account of the competitive relations 
of wheat in the four wheat regions. 


Surplus a Matter of Trial and Error 


Sipps argument predicates a set surplus. But the 

surplus is not known during the crop year; it is 
only known following the determination of carry-over 
and stocks at the end of the crop year. Even this 
must later be corrected for overestimation, or under- 
estimation, of crop. Each year the exportable surplus 
is a matter of trial and error, and in most.years the 
carry-over is in excess of need and contains exportable 
surplus. Each year the rate of the debenture would 
need to be set in May, when the crop is only half made. 

With respect to premiums, particularly important 
in the case of wheat, opinion in grain and milling 
circles tends to the view that, under the debenture 
plan, premiums would be relatively reduced. Such 
premiums depend on the size of the crop, the amount 
of high protein wheat, and the price level; other things 
being equal, at a higher price level one expects a 
narrower margin of premiums. 

















cA Year 


A year is like a loaf of bread, 
All fresh and fair and new, 
With every day a little slice, 
From off that loaf for you. 


And sprinkled sometimes through the 
loaf, 

T'o make the flavor good, 

Are raisins—holidays that come 

Exactly as they should. 


The year is like a loaf of bread, 
So fresh and new and fair, 
And when it’s nibbled all away, 
Another waits you there. 


—Frances S. Hamuet rx Sourn Daxora Epvucaror. 
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In the event of a conspiracy of exporters and 
millers not to bid up the price, it has been urged that 
action could be taken appropriately by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Such a combination seems un- 
thinkable; but if it should occur, the proposed remedy 
would be ineffectual. Experienced exporters, mer- 
chantg_and millers would know when to bid and when 
not, and would follow the relations of supply and 
demand and not a theory of marketing; it would not 
require a conspiracy or agreement to induce the trade 
to have the same “dope” on the market and follow the 
same policy. The trade seems to feel less antagonism 
to the export debenture than to the other proposals 
for control of the agricultural surplus. 

We have confined ourselves to the consideration of 
wheat. Application to cotton would be almost equally 
simple. In the export of rice, the coarse grains, and 
tobacco, additional complications would be encountered. 
Most involved and complicated of all would be the 
application of the export debenture plan to pork 
products. 

An important point concerns the limitation of use 
ot the import exemption certificates. Farmers want 
higher prices for their products or lower prices for 
manufactures, or both. Lowering the level of the tariff 
would tend to increase imports. If these imports were 
manufactures, increased imports would tend tv lower 
domestic prices, which would meet the desires of farm- 
ers. But if the plan increased the imports of farm 
products, that would tend to lower their prices, which 
would not suit farmers. Each commodity group would 
try to operate under the plan to the advantage of its 
particular product, and it might turn out that tlie net 
result of the plan, representing a lowering of the tariff, 
would be as much, or more, in the direction of increas- 
ing imports of agricultural goods as of manufactures. 
General considerations of commerce support the view 
that the debenture certificates should be universally 
applicable; but the direct interests of farmers imply 
that they ought to be earmarked as applicable only 
to manufactures. What farmers really are afler is 
higher prices on farm products and lower prices on 
manufactures; according to this view, the debenture 
certificates should be applicable only to manufactures. 
For the sake of sheer consistency, in short, in accord- 
ance with the hypothesis of equalization of the tariff, 
the use of export debentures on agricultural products 
ought to be restricted to payment of duties on manu- 
factures of nonagricultural raw materials and on 


manufactures of agricultural raw materials not pro- 
duced in the United States. 
Under the plan, the rate of duty remaining the same, 


there would be no concession to foreign goods. But 
if the debentures were held for the use of farm groups, 
they would occupy a preferred position as importers. 
They could, in effect, either take the normal prices for 
the farm product and pay lower prices for imported 
goods, or they could get a higher price for the farm 
product and pay the same price for imported goods. 
In either case, the Treasury would lose the revenue. 
To be consistent, the debentures ought perhaps (o be 
restricted to imports of goods wanted on the farm; 
but it seems clear that the implications of the plan, 
whichever way it is worked, have not been thought 
through. 


The Debenture Plan in Germany 


G ERMANY is commonly cited in illustration of the 
export debenture plan. A_ similar proc«dure 
exists there, indeed, but for different reasons then in 
the United States. Germany is a heavy net importer 
of bread grains, but under certain circumstances and in 
years of favorable crops she exports certain kins of 
wheat and imports others. German wheats are soft 
white wheats. In seasons when wheat is relatively 
abundant in northeastern Germany it is sold to n¢igh- 
boring countries, and exporters receive import cer'‘ifi- 
cates for duty free admission of corresponding amounts 
of foreign wheats into western Germany. There is 4 
saving in freight, and the country gains by exchanzing 
soft wheat for hard. The corresponding situation in 
the United States would be to allow mills in the states 
bordering on the Great Lakes to use import exemption 
certificates in payment of the duty on Canadian wheat 
—in effect, enabling Americans to exchange soft <o- 
mestic wheat for hard imported wheat, just as Ger- 
(Continued on page 650.) 
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DR. TAYLOR ON DEBENTURE PLAN 
R. ALONZO E. TAYLOR, of the Food Research 
institute, in a special article published elsewhere 

in this issue, discusses some of the aspects of the 

so-called debenture plan of farm relief, just now gain- 
ing increased attention in Congress as a possible com- 
promise between the co-operative plan approved by 
the administration and the McNary-Haugen bill. in- 
dorsed by the last ditch radical farm leaders. Dr. 

Taylor, it will be noted, reaches the conclusion that 

the debenture scheme is essentially a backdoor job of 

lowering the tariff, with somewhat doubtful results on 
prices of farm products. 

It is to be said for the debenture plan that it 
probably would create less disturbance in the trade 
in grain and milling and distributing its products than 
any other of the numberless schemes discussed for 
aiding agriculture. Conceivably it might even be of 
advantage to flour milling in encouraging exportation 
of flour in competition with other countries not paying 
the export bounty. It also is virtually certain that it 
would open an avenue to large profits to be gained by 
accumulating certain grades of wheat suitable for ex- 
port but not fit for production of flour for domestic 
use. Undoubtedly the use of bonus certificates on 
wheat and flour exports would facilitate much juggling 
of grades and handling, a considerable part of which 
would operate to defeat full reflection of the export 
bounty to the grower. 

The effect upon the national treasury could, of 
course, at no time be predetermined. Income from 
import duties would be reduced in the entire amount 
of debentures issued on surplus farm products. Con- 
ceivably the entire income from duty collections might 
disappear, inevitably would disappear when bounty 
encouraged farm production responded fully to the 
stimulation. Meantime, all tariff protected industry 
would be disturbed by uncertainty as to where and 
when the debenture created quasi-free trade would 
strike. F 

It is unlikely that the debenture plan will be ac- 
cepted as a compromise at this session of Congress, 
and still more improbable that the President would 
approve it. There is, however, much more than a pos- 
sibility that it may be the ultimate compromise meas- 
ure of farm relief. The Northwestern Miller com- 
mends Dr. Taylor’s article to its readers as the only 
sound analysis of the debenture plan so far available. 


* * * 


THROUGH THE BANKER’S EYES 


AS interesting analysis of flour milling from the 

banker’s point of view is shown in the table 
printed at the bottom of this page. The figures tabu- 
lated were assembled by a large midwestern bank with 
the co-operation of the forty-three milling concerns 
who replied to a questionnaire, addressed principally 
to its own customers, but sent also to other representa- 
tive milling enterprises in the field covered. A some- 
what similar compilation covering a lesser number of 
units was presented in these columns several months 
ago. 

The first table, it will be noted, covers reports from 
participating mills for the crop year 1926-27, the mills 
being subdivided and given credit ranking in accord- 
ance with their showing, the classification being chiefly 
determined by amount of free working capital per 
barrel of milling capacity. The second table shows 
similar data on the same companies for prior years, 
the figures being incomplete and apparently in error 
in certain items of average, notably in the showing 
of two cents per barrel profit for 1926. 

The tabulation is, of course, too condensed to pre- 
Sent a complete picture of the group of mills partici- 
pating. It is chiefly interesting in the wide variations 
shown in operating results and in the method used by 
the banker to rate the credit merits of individual com- 
panies. -—As a representative cross section of milling, 
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the table may be useful to other millers who care to 
measure their own position in the matter of equipment, 
capital items and operating results, with, it is to be 
hoped, great satisfaction to themselves, 


DR. SWANSON’S BOOK 

| ayers the past several weeks every publication asso- 

ciated with both milling and baking industries has 
been inviting the attention of its readers to a book 
about wheat, wheat flour and bread, written by Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Recently their activities in promoting the sale 
of the book were supplemented by a special plea 
addressed by President Sydney Anderson to members 
of the Millers’ National Federation. The purpose of 
the campaign is to secure initial orders for one thou- 
sand copies of the book as a condition of its publica- 
tion by the Macmillan Company. 

It is the pleasant custom of millers and bakers 
and those associated with them to rise up in defense 
of flour and bread whenever they are assailed. None 
is so lacking in loyalty to his products that he will 
not maintain that bread is the world’s best and cheap- 
est food, that eating whole wheat, breakfast foods and 
branny mysteries is altogether a fallacy, and that those 
who defame honest white bread are liars and the truth 
is not in them. Yet, if any one of these is asked to 
explain to a child just why this is true he is unable 
to do so. He has somewhere read about it in his 
milling and baking journals, and believes it, but his 
knowledge is wholly vicarious and as unsupported by 
actual acquaintance with facts as the heathen’s faith 
in his idols. 

What is true of the miller is true of his associates 
and even more specifically of his salesman. Not one 
in a hundred is able out of his own knowledge to 
explain to a school teacher why she should not instruct 
her class to abstain from eating white bread and build 
health, bone and muscle out of the vitamins in “nat- 
ural foods.” They are prepared to blame the board 
of education for lack of friendship toward home indus- 
tries, but if an official of the board asks for details 
and particulars they rarely can submit anything more 
convincing than a trade paper clipping or a booklet, if 
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it can be located where it was tucked away in the desk 
at the office. 

This entire industry would gain a new faith in its 
products, and through them in itself, if by some threat 
of dire punishment every man in it could be forced 
to read Dr. Swanson’s book and take a test examina- 
tion on its contents as a condition of being permitted 
to remain a miller, a baker, or whatever he is. Every 
milling enterprise would, by the same sign, better its 
own condition if every employee ranking above mill 
sweeper had to take a similar test on pain of losing 
his job; and the president of the company should be 
made to start at the foot of the class and work his 
way up. 

Dr. Swanson, following in the footsteps of Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder, has rendered an important serv- 
ice to milling and baking by writing the story of bread. 
His work, however, will come to nothing unless the 
book finds a publisher, a market and distribution where 
it will serve the purpose intended by its author. These 
can be provided only by individual members of the 
industries. Their response will be a fair test of their 
interest in spreading the truth about their products. 

Advance orders for Dr. Swanson’s book may be 
sent to him at Manhattan, Kansas, to the Millers’ 
National Federation, or to any milling or baking pub- 
lication, including The Northwestern Miller or any of 


its branch offices. 
= __ * 


CHARLES V. TOPPING 

EWS of the death of Charles V. Topping, secre- 

tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League, which 
occurred at his home in Kansas City last Monday, will 
be received everywhere in the trade with sincerest 
sorrow and regret. To a great number of millers the 
loss will be personal for, despite his quiet and unob- 
trusive personality, Mr. Topping had the gift of mak- 
ing friends who came with the passing of years to hold 
him in ever deepening affection. No kindlier, gentler 
or more considerate man ever was connected with 
milling. 

He was ‘not, however, lacking in force of character, 
a quality constantly exemplified in the manner in which 
he conducted the affairs of the organization of which 
he was for nearly twenty years active executive officer. 
Unlike many secretaries of associations and commercial 
organizations, he continued throughout his long term 
of service with undimmed vision, unceasing energy and 
always constant loyalty. Quiet and unassuming, he 
yet accomplished more than many other men are able 
to do with great noise and fury. 

The millers of the Southwest will find it most diffi- 
cult to replace him in their counsels and service, and 
the industry of the country as a whole has lost a good 
friend and an always faithful servant. 


A BANKER’S MEASURE OF MILLING 
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Total net working capital used in 1927 study, $28,503,300. Daily milling capacity, 163,170 bbls. Stor- 


age capacity, 44,421,500 bus. 


Statements with appraisals showed $218 invested in plant per barrel; 36c per 


bushel in mill elevator storage and 80c per bushel in country elevator storage; $183.11 per barrel daily milling 


capacity recommended for basis of comparison (42 statements—median $198, modal $123.22, arithmetic $228.13). 





Domestic Demand.—Some improvement is noted in flour business. Sales in 
most milling centers were slightly better last week thar for several preceding 
weeks. Millers report that many buyers are begining to show interest in the mar- 
ket. Requests for changes in prices are 
taken to indicate that an improved busi- 
ness can be expected soon, particularly 
if wheat prices should become more fa- 
vorable. Last week’s sales probably ex- 
ceeded 30 per cent of capacity, and some 
mills reported sales exceeding total ca- 
pacity. On the whole, however, individu- 
al orders were not large, and there is an 
absence of round-lot contracting. 

Export Trade—A few reasonably 
large sales of flour to the West Indies 
were reported me week. Most exporters find business with Europe virtually im- 
possible, on account of price discrepancies. Inquiries, however, seem to be pick- 
ing up somewhat, and there has been at least some business passing. 

Clears.—Strong clears are in demand, and while prices are comparatively low 
they are firm in relation to contrasting prices of other grades. Very little first 
clear appears to be available. 

Production—Mill output is virtually unchanged from recent weeks, but con- 
tinues well above that of the past two or three years. Northwestern mills operated 
last week at 52 per cent of capacity, southwestern mills at 66, central states mills 
at 68, southeastern mills at 68, Pacific Coast mills at 45, and Buffalo mills at 60. 

Flour Prices.—Cash wheat prices have registered an average decline of 5c bu 
during the past fortnight, but flour prices, which had failed to reflect fully the 
recent strength in premiums, have declined only an approximate 10c bbl in the same 
period. Premiums are still high enough, however, to make the flour price situation 
hazardous for millers. 

Millfeed—The feed market is strong, with offerings very limited. Eastern 
buyers and feed manufacturers are in the western market, together with general 
distributors, indicating small available supplies either in Buffalo or the Canadian 
centers. Jobbers appear to have disposed of most of their holdings, and supplies 
everywhere are light. There is a fairly good demand for the heavier grades of 
feed, although some mills are overstocked on flour middlings. Future delivery 
shorts are in demand, but mills are inclined to hold them at a premium that dis- 
courages business. Current bran quotations are 50c ton higher than a week ago. 


Ow Ww? 


European Markets by Cable 


Ene., Feb. 7.—(Special Cable)—There is no improvement in the im- 
ported flour market. The lower trend of prices tends to make buyers more reti- 
cent, and they appear to be waiting for still further declines. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 37s 6d@88s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.41@6.61 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 35s 6d@36s ($6.06@6.15 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 3d ($6.35 
bbl), Australian patents 35s ($5.98 bbl), American low grades 26s 6d ($4.53 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.18 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially 
quoted at 36s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.23 bbl), but is actually selling at 338s 6d@34s ($5.72 
@5.81 bbl). 

Liverpool—Buyers show no interest, imported flour trade remaining slow. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s@38s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.49@6.58 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36s ($6.15 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s ($7 
bbl), Kansas export patents 37s ($6.32 bbl), Australian patents 35s 3d ($6 bbl), 
American low grades 28s 6d ($4.87 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The cheap price of home milled flour makes sales of imported difficult, 
despite lower offers. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 35s@35s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($5.98@6.06 bbl), Canadian soft winters 36s 6d@37s 6d ($6.23@6.41 
bbl), American soft winters 40@41s ($6.883@7 bbl), Australian patents 35s ($5.98 
bbl), Pacific patents 35s ($5.98 bbl). 

Belfast——Imported flour business is at a standstill. Stocks on hand are large, 
but no reasonable bid is obtainable. Home milled flour is equally difficult to move. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s per 280 lbs ($6.66 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 36s 6d@37s ($6.23@6.32 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s ($6.49 
bbl), Kansas export patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.83 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, 38@40s ($6.49@6.83 bbl). 
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ago. Demand is very limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents g7 
@7.30 per 100 kilos ($6.28@6.50 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.25@7.80 (3644 
@6.94 bbl), Kansas straights $6.95@7.25 ($6.20@6.44 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$6.90 ($6.13 bbl), Belgian flour $6.60 ($5.83 bbl). 

Hamburg.—ReseKers are doing most of the business in imported flour. Lowe; 
Canadian offers have failed to attract attention. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $7.10@7.30 per 100 kilos ($6.32@6.50 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.49 
@7.80 ($6.59@6.94 bbl), Kansas straights $7.25@7.75 ($6.44@6.88 bbl), home milled 
$9.85 ($8.75 bbl), rye flour $8.30 ($7.39 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Lower Canadian offers have resulted in fair sales of flour, despite 
the keen competition from home mills. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$7.50@7.75 per 100 kilos ($6.68@6.88 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.20@7.55 ($6.4 
@6.71 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.25@7.55 ($6.41@6.71 bbl). 

Oslo—Imported flour prices are lower, but trade continues quiet. ‘Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90@7.95 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.06 bbl), Cane- 
dian export patents $7.05@7.10 ($6.26@6.32 bbl), Kansas top patents $7..5@7,80 
($6.79@6.94 bbl), American rye flour $7.50@7.60 ($6.68@6.76 bbl), English flour 
$6.60@6.85 ($5.83@6.08 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.05@8.10 ($7.15@7.21 bbl), 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market continues quiet. Stocks are heavy. There is no de- 
mand in Liverpool, and the tone of the market is weak. There is some pressure to 
sell near-by Argentine and Canadian offers. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for feedstuffs is less active in London, and the market is easier. Bran 
is held at £8 5s ton and middlings at £8 15s. Plate pollards are quiet and steady, 
afloat being offered at £7 8s 9d and April shipment £7, c.i.f. The Liverpo.| on 
ket is easier and slow. Firmness continues in Belfast, bran being offered at £9 
10s@£10 15s. 

OIL CAKE 

The London cake market is quiet and easy. Home made cottonseed ake js 
priced at £8 3s 9d, ex-mill; Egyptian, afloat £7 13s 9d, February-Marc’; ship- 
ment £7 10s, ex-ship. Quietness prevails in Liverpool, where American | inseed 
cake is quoted at £11 7s 6d; Egyptian cottonseed cake, afloat, £7 12s 6d; \meri- 
can cottonseed meal, £11@12, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 

There is a fair demand in London for oatmeal. Aberdeen is offered «| 46s, 
ex-store, and continental rolled oats are priced at 40s, c.if. American and Cana- 
dian offerings are a shade easier, but still are considered too high. Rolle: oats 


are priced at 46s 6d and meal at 46s. In Belfast, American and Canadian of ‘rings 
are considered too high. Irish meal is priced at 48s and rolled oats at 45s. Ger- 
man rolled oats are selling at 40s. 


L. F. Broexmay. 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Feb. 5 Feb. 6 NORTHWEST— 1% 
Feb. 4 Jan. 28 1927 1926 iets Genoa teey chee 
Minneapolis ... 251,282 247,384 233,423 215,909 Minneapolis ...... 55 S40 oBLti‘itisAL 
Duluth-Superior 18,020 10,340 16,670 14,185 Duluth-Superior .. 49 * 28 45 38 
Outside mills*..154,919 216,488 202,373 222,498 Outside mills*..... 48 51 46 52 
Totals ....424,221,474,212 452,436 452,592 Average ..... b2 62 48 mT 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....166,266 152,101 152,808 98,835 Kansas City ...... 84 17 87 65 
Atchison ...... 26,770 24,430 26,911 25,036 , ee 86 79 90 85 
Wichita ....... 33,895 33,276 42,707 28,939 Wichita .......... 54 53 68 46 
| ere 41,229 40,552 24,003 24,809 as peialatipatape 88 86 63 55 
St. Joseph . 26,349 27,221 44,949 24,466 St. Joseph ....:.. 55 57 94 51 
Omaha ....... 23,224 24,046 20,601 17,774 I cae ka 85 88 75 65 
Outside millst.. 169,892 186,335 216,232 157,445 Outside millst .... 52 57 66 47 
Totals . .487,625 487,961 528,211 377,304 Average ..... 66 66 75 a4 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Mt. Saewee sauce 23,800 25,800 25,100 28,200 St. Louis ......... 39 42 41 44 
Outsidet . 45,400 41,700 47,200 41,000 Oo nen ay 1 52 48 54 47 
Central States 160,223 109,584 41,149 50,152 Central States] ... 68 69 56 59 
Southeast ..... 107,907 106,679 110,104 107,391 Southeast ........ 68 71 68 66 
Totals . 837,330 283,763 223,553 226,743 Average ..... 73 62 61 59 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 22,442 17,290 28,324 26,363 Portland ......... 36 27 45 42 
Ce 22,835 23,169 16,541 19,950 Seattle ........... 49 50 35 38 
Tacoma ....... 29,554 35,167 35,253 21,789 Tacoma.......... 52 62 62 38 
Totals .... 74,831 75,626 80,118 68,102 Average ..... 45 46 48 40 
NN iiccicas 152,935 176,009 192,413 177,797 Buffalo ........... 60 69 81 70 
Chicago ....... 30,715 37,000 34,000 38,000 Chicago .......... 77 92 85 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, 
Superior. 


Iowa and Montana ith- 


but 


mills outside of Minneapolis and Di 
t+tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Loui 





Amsterdam.—tThere is no improvement in imported flour trading over a week controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 7. Pacific Coast prices as of previ da h 95 It 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt fa.. ” . — PS Se ee ee ee ee a Os 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New ‘ar Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nash« |le 

Spring first patent .......... $6.80@ 7.40 $7.20@ 7.90 $....@....  $6.80@ 7.20 $7.70@ 7.90  $7.25@ 7.6 7.40@ 7. $7.65@ 8.00 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.15@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.50 

Spring standard patent ...... 6.45@ 7.05 7.10@ 7.50 6o ee eee s 6.60@ 7.05 7.40@ 7.50 6.85@, 7. 18 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.65 7.65@ 8.25 6.85@ 7.15 errs . 

Spring first clear ........... 5.75@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.25 oeoe 0 Geo ove 6.00@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.80 occ 6.75@ 7.00 6.70@ 7.50 saoces eee . 

Hard winter short patent.... 6.60@ 7.10 eT, te 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.10 os veltees 7.10@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 -50@ 7.75 6.75 7.75 7.15 7.60 7.50 ¢ 090 

Hard winter straight ........ 6.05@ 6.50 a 6.15@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.30 ns 6.60@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 1.15@ 2 ae « her 4 7.15 es G , 

Hard winter first clear....... 5.30@ 5.75 --@.. 5.00@ 5.55 5.10@ 5.50 voles ere. Pere oe @. A ere coos Moede ee, ee -@ 

Soft winter short patent..... 6.40@ 7.20 --@.. --@. 6.60@ 7.10 re ee ee 6.75@ 7.00 rr, ster 6.75@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.30 8.754 10 

Soft winter straight ......... 5.80@ 6.40 --@.. --@. 5.80@ 6.10 --@... 6.25@ 6.60 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.15@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.75 7.75@ 00 

Soft winter first clear........ 5.40@ 5.70 oe Doves --@. 5.25@ 5.60 — — ee 100Mievs ee eer 6.25@ 6.50 oeveewes 6.50@ ) 

Rye flour, white ............ 5.90@ 6.10 5.70@ 5.90 60 @s ee ee 7.00@ 7.10 6.35@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.80 em Perr eves @ 

Mee GORE, GOON o.occ i cscccpos 4.30@ 4.70 4.10@ 4.30 ee oe @ aaa. 6.00@ 6.10 eer rere 4.80@ 5.05 5.50@ 5.75 5.05@ 5.15 pane eee ve 22+ @ 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winn pes 

Family patent ..$7.35@ 8.00 $8.20@ 8.40 CS ae ore @ $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patent]... sexe - @7.90 yates - @8.65 Spring exports§. Ssomete 6d 

| eee 5.10@ 5.75 oss ct Seen Dakota ........ 7.50@ 8. 45 8.80@ 9.00 Spring second ie «ee + @7.30 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst. - $5.35 

Cutt ...ccceces 5.30@ 5.75 i mere BEGMtABR 6600000 6.80@ 7.70 7.60@ 7.70 Spring first clear{ . - @6.20 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ ...... 16 @37s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In ganna, Fort William basis §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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A TEST FOR PROPAGANDA 
pite The Funeral Service Bureau of America, 
representing the ‘‘morticians,” formerly bet- 
ents ter recognized as undertakers, plans a na- 
6.4] tional advertising campaign. — Editorial 
paragraph in The Northwestern Miller. 

: NE of the objects of the campaign 
nde will be to gain public acceptance of 
ine- the word “mortician” without quotation 
7.80 marks. Another will be to combat the 
lour levity with which the public is inclined 

to regard the profession. An undertak- 
). er, unless his immediate work is centered 
about some one dear to us, is always 
de- good for a laugh. 
t If the man who comes into the home 
a afflicted with death and removes the life- 
less matter that till just now was the 
head of the household belonged to a mo- 
ran nastic caste, withdrawn in seclusion ex- 
cept at the moments when his profes- 
dy, sional services called him into the com- 
ar pany of his fellow-men, it would seem 
£9 no more than fitting. But if you happen 
to see him in a dinner coat and red fez, 
setting out to the Shriners’ banquet and 

P ball, you cannot help feeling that here is 
hs an amu. ing incongruity. 
ip- He might evoke a little less levity if he 
eed would leave the art of euphemism to the 
-ri- + realtors and the garment trade, and go 

back to calling a hearse a hearse, and a 
coffin a coffin. Mortician was supposed 
to connote a standard of efficiency, but 
6s, that meaning was soon offset when some 
1a- humorist coined the word “bootician,” 
ats and now a mortician never is seriously 

, called « mortician by anybody but an- 

es other mortician. 
Pr o* 
Mortician, however, is only one of the 
euphemisms now current in the trade. 
The corpse is not a corpse, nor does it 
wear a shroud. It is the body, or the re- 
mains, and is not referred to at all when 
es possible. The garment in which it is 
he wrapped, when there is one aside from 
> ordinary clothing, is a negligee. The 
D- body is placed in a slumber-cot and re- 
k: moved from the home in an ambulance to 
6 the mortuary, where it is prepared for 
ry buria! by sanitarians. What was once 
38 the ice box, the cooler, or the morgue, 
52 is now the preparation room. Thereafter 
‘6 the body is left in a slumber room until 
the services in the mortuary chapel. 
85 Coffin and hearse and cemetery are obso- 
85 lete words; the body is placed in a casket 
46 which is conveyed by a funeral coach to 
31 the memorial park. 
i: + + 


— Of course, there are other offenders, 
notoriously the “realtor.” And a woman 





who used to buy her shoes and stockings 
at specialty shops now purchases lingerie 
and footwear and hosiery at salons de- 
voted to exclusivities. Once she wore 
dresses that made her look thin; now she 
is costumed in gowns that slenderize. 
Coming a little closer home, some millers 
who once were content merely to sell 
flour to customers now “service” them. 
And so on. 
+ ¢+ 


But quite aside from the reaction of 
the public to the etymology of the un- 
dertaker’s art, an even heavier burden 
must be lightened. Extreme delicacy 
will be required in advertising to the gen- 
eral public. “Publicity copy for a mor- 
tuary,” their director of public relations 
points out, “when released on a large 
scale, regardless of how much care is 
expended in the preparation of a selling 
list, is bound to enter, here and there, a 
home where sickness exists; and thus 
misunderstandings and criticisms often 
arise.” To say the least! And so, to 
borrow an expression from the arts, in 
this national campaign the technic must 
be magnificent to make the public forget 
the character of the subject. 


> + 


All of this, it is obvious, is unrelated 
to the business of milling flour, or to 
baking; but the surmounting of such 
obstacles through a national campaign of 
mortuary advertising should be interest- 
ing to every industry that has considered, 
or is considering, a program of organized 
propaganda to overcome an adverse or 
misunderstanding public. 

Or2O%«?> 
INDIAN CROP ACREAGE 

The dominion bureau of statistics last 
week received a cablegram from the In- 
dian department of statistics at Cal- 
cutta, stating that, according to the first 
wheat forecast of the season, the area 
sown to wheat in India for the year 
1927-28 is 30,632,000 acres, compared 
with 30,471,000, the finally reported area 
for 1926-27, and with 29,643,000, the an- 
nual average for the five years 1921-25. 
Compared with 1926-27, the area now re- 
ported is 0.5 per cent greater, and com- 
pared with the five-year average it is 
989,000 acres, or 3.3 per cent more. 


‘2 2 2) 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT YIELD HIGHER 

MELBouRNE, Vicrorta.—The past sea- 
son has demonstrated that the standard 
of farming throughout the wheat belt of 
Australia is much higher than it was a 
decade ago; otherwise the yield would 
not have been so large when the rainfall 
in the growing period was less than five 
inches, and as little as three and a half 
in some cases. In Western Australia it 
is now officially stated that the yield will 
be 34,580,906 bus, representing an aver- 
age yield per acre of 12.3. The produc- 
tion in South Australia is now consid- 
ered likely to exceed 20,000,000 bus, 
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whereas, less than two months ago, there 
appeared to be little hope of more than 
14,000,000 being garnered. In Victoria 
and New South Wales also the outlook 
is more satisfactory. The improvement 
in each of these states can be attributed 
to timely rains, particularly in South 
Australia, combined with highly efficient 
farming. 
‘2 2 2) 


CANADIAN WHEAT CROP IN 
1927 WAS SECOND LARGEST 


In point of yield the Canadian wheat 
crop of 1927 was the second largest on 
record, with a total of 440,024,700 bus, 
the highest having been 474,199,000 in 
1923, the dominion bureau of statistics 
reported recently. In 1926 the yield 
was 407,136,000 bus, and the annual av- 
erage for the years 1922-26 was 387,- 
738,620. 

The total for 1927 comprised 22,266,000 
bus fall wheat and 417,758,700 spring 
wheat. The average yield per acre for 
all wheat in 1927 was 19.5 bus, com- 
pared with 17.8 in 1926 and with 17.6, the 
annual average for 1922-26. 

Coarse grain yields, with the corre- 
sponding figure for 1926 included in pa- 
rentheses, were as follows last year: 
oats, 439,712,700 bus (383,416,000); bar- 
ley, 96,938,000 (99,987,000) ; flaxseed, 4,- 
884,600 (5,994,700) ; rye, 14,950,600 (12,- 
178,900) ; buckwheat, 10,890,000 (9,882,- 
300); mixed grains, 37,621,500 (33,875,- 
000); corn for husking, 4,262,000 (7,813,- 
000). 

‘2. 2 2) 


WINTER WHEAT DAMAGE 

Totepo, On1o.—Reports are coming in 
of damage to winter wheat, and espe- 
cially to late sown fields, on account of 
variable weather conditions, freezing and 
thawing, due to the absence of snow cov-~- 
ering. One Indiana miller predicts that 
there will be more abandoned acreage 
in late sown wheat than has been known 
in years. Of. course it is impossible to 
tell anything definitely about this at 
present, but the weather has been unfa- 
vorable. On the other hand, wheat is a 
very hardy plant, and has been known 
to revive where it appeared hopeless. 


‘2 2 2) 


OKLAHOMA NEEDS RAIN 


Oxtanoma Crry, OxLa.—Winter grains 
last week made satisfactory growth, and 
generally are in fair to good condition 
except in the northwestern counties, 
which are drouth stricken. Some scat- 
tered insect infestation, green bug and 
Hessian fly is reported, and there is 
practically no wheat pasture this sea- 
son. Unless rain comes soon to the 
northwestern section of the wheat belt, a 
fair crop will be very improbable. Wheat 
planted last fall is now beginning to 
come up, where there have been recent 
rains. 


525 






SOUTHWESTERN RAINFALL 
ENHANCES WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains, varying from half an 
inch to two inches, over nearly all of 
the southwestern wheat territory in the 
past 24 hours have greatly benefited the 
prospect. Precipitation was moderate to 
heavy over all of central Kansas, and to 
the southwestern border. It was lighter 
in the northwestern part of the state, and 
the extreme northwestern corner had 
very little. Soil in every part of the 
territory was exceedingly dry, so that 
every bit of moisture soaked into the 
ground. The benefit of these rains at 
this time cannot be overestimated. 
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FREEZES IN TEXAS 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxita.—Recent freezes 
in north central Texas did heavy damage 
to crops. In many instances grain fields 
will require replanting, according to the 
county agent, Henry Gentry, of Corsi- 
cana, Texas. Many farmers in that sec- 
tion are buying feed. Western counties 
also report an_ unsatisfactory wheat 
showing, due to lack of moisture, only 
one tenth of an inch of rain having 
fallen in the past month. 


2 2 2) 


SOUTH AFRICAN WHEAT 

Wasnincton, D,. C.—A _ considerable 
decrease in the South African wheat and 
barley yield and a very small gain in the 
oat crop, compared with last year, is 
forecasted by the South African depart- 
ment of agriculture, the United States 
Department of Commerce has been ad- 
vised. 
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Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending Feb. 4, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 7 6 244 238 
Kansas City... 13 14 168 73 
Chicago ...... 257 245 100 156 oe = 
New York .... 245 215 61 55 345 363 
Philadelphia .. 45 52 81 55 96 161 
Baltimore .... 15 20 8 13 ae 4% 
Boston ....00- 27 31 49 2 32 29 
Milwaukee ... 31 31 1 15 ae oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. os 15 16 70 44 
*Nashville .... .. ee ae sy 47 48 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 
Cw mw > 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Jan. 21. 2,446 2,337 2,557 
Previous week ....... 2,556 2,266 2,557 
Production July 1- 
SOR. BE cvvevsscvvss 73,749 77,900 76,703 
Imports— 
Suae Beam. BE 2. ccsse 1 2 2 
Exports— 
Week ending Jan. 21. 170 231 160 
Previous week ....... 280 231 147 
July 1-Jan. 21....... 7,720 8,425 5,837 





‘ NOTHING BUT EFFICIENCY .-:- By IRVIN S. COBB 


being to its very core. 


, oo owner of a big textile plant hired one of these so-called effi- 
ciency sharps to cut down waste, and speed production, and sew 

up the loose ends, and all the rest of it. 

Filled with authority and importance, the expert on a certain 

morning entered the factory. He had progressed through only one 

t department when he came upon a spectacle which shocked his efficient 


4 On a bench sat a languid looking individual in overalls, busily 


engaged in sitting. Only the jaws of this person moved; he was mas- 


; ticating chewing tobacco. 
resumed his immobile pose. 


, With mounting indignation the expert watched him. 


Presently he bent forward and spat; then 


Approach- 


ing with a springy tread, he fixed a sternly accusing eye upon the 


delinquent. 


“See here, my man,” he began snappily, “what do you think you 


are doing?” 
“Me?” inquired the other. 


“T ain’t doing nothin’.” 


“Well, what do you expect to do when you get through doing 


; nothing r° 
*“Nothin’.” 






“Nothin’.” 








“Well, what have you been doing?” 





“And how long have you been sitting here thus engaged?” 


The loafer yawned. 


“Oh, bout an hour—maybe an hour and a half.” 


“Is that so? 
“Twenty-four dollars,” 


“Well,” said the expert, “we’ll stop that part of it right 


When is your week up?” 
“Tomorrow.” 


How much do you draw a week 


099 


now. 


“You needn’t wait until tomorrow—you can go right now. 


Here!”’ 


The efficiency man reached into his pocket, hauled out his 


own private bank roll, peeled off four fives and four ones and pressed 
the total into the hand of the overalled one, outstretched to receive 


the money. 
this plant again.” 


“Yes, sir,” said the loafer. 


slouched out. 


“Now get out of here and don’t ever let me see you inside 


He arose, spat a farewell, and 


“I guess that’s inaugurating a little rough and ready reform 


” 


right at the jump, 


said the efficiency man to himself. 


He beckoned 


to the foreman of the department, and the latter approached. 
“Who is that fellow walking out of the door?” asked the expert. 


“T don’t know his name,” said the foreman. 


“He’s got some kind 


of a job at the foundry across the street.”—(Copyrighted. ) 
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LESS FLOUR SOLD IN LAST QUARTER OF 
1927 THAN IN SAME PERIOD OF 1926 


Millers’ National Federation Report Shows Wheat Stocks in All Positions 82,437,100 
Bus on Dec. 31, 1927—Unfilled Flour Orders Lower Than on 
Last Day of Previous Year 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued a report giving the results of the 
questionnaire on stocks of wheat and 
flour as of Dec. 31, 1927. The tabulation 
represents a daily capacity of reporting 
mills of 382,245 bbls, and an output of 
69,064,196 bbls wheat flour, or 60.2 per 
cent of the total production, based on 
the census of manufactures for 1925 
(114,689,930). 

Reporting mills show total wheat 
stocks in all positions of 82,437,100 bus. 
Applying the ratio of output of report- 
ing mills to the total output reported by 
the census of manufactures for 1925, in- 
dicates total stocks of all mills in all 
positions of 136,938,701 bus as of Dec. 
81, 1927. As nonreporting mills prob- 
ably do not carry stocks in the same pro- 
portion as reporting mills, it is likely that 
the total stocks held by all mills approxi- 
mate 130,000,000 bus. 

There was attached to the report a 
tabulation showing the actual and com- 
parative figures for prior periods and 
prior dates. This tabulation showed that 
wheat stocks owned by mills were ap- 
proximately the same on Dec. 31, 1927, as 
they were on Dec. 31, 1926. Unfilled 
flour orders were considerably lower on 
Dec. 31, 1927, than they were on the cor- 
responding date a year previous. 

Flour sold during the three months’ 
period ended Dec. 31, 1927, was slightly 
lower than during the same period a year 
ago. This was also true of flour manu- 
factured. 

Flour sold during the six months’ pe- 
riod ended Dec. 31, 1926, was higher 
by 4,513,333 bbls than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 

Commenting upon the report, Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Federation, 
said: 

“Flour manufactured during the six 
months’ period ended Dec. 31, 1926, was 
1,499,286 bbls higher than for the corre- 
sponding period ended Dec. 381, 1927. 
This would indicate that both sales and 
output for the current six months end- 
ing June 30, 1928, should be somewhat 
better than for the corresponding period 


ending June 30, 1927. An estimate indi- © 


cating the probable output for the cur- 
rent six months’ period and also an esti- 
mate of the carry-over at the end of that 
period, will be made shortly. 

“The capacity reporting on this ques- 
tionnaire was larger than on any other 
except for the periods ended Dec. 81, 
1924, and June 380, 1925, both of which 
were estimated, and may have been 
shown somewhat higher than they ac- 
tually were. Altogether, the reports on 
this questionnaire indicate a better spirit 
of co-operation than we have had for 
some time, which we hope is indicative 
of a willingness to co-operate in other 
matters which the Federation has under 
way or under consideration. We are 
grateful for this evidence of co-operation, 
and sincerely hope that it is an augury 
of a greater disposition to co-operate in 
the future.” 

A summary of the questionnaire find- 
ings follows: 

1. Daily 24-hour capacity, 382,245 bbls. 

2. Total wheat stocks (includes wheat 


in mills, elevators, in transit and bought 
to arrive), 82,437,100 bus. 

8. Amount of wheat sold into flour, 
88,873,916 bus. 

4. Total flour stocks, all grades (in- 
cludes all flour in mills, also flour in 
branch or public warehouses), 2,962,954 


. bbls. 


5. Total unfilled orders (this repre- 
sents open bookings as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
of all grades of flour), 17,931,931 bbls. 

6. Total number of barrels of flour 
sold from Oct. 1, 1927, to Dec. 81, 1927, 
16,128,124 bbls. 

7. Total number of barrels of flour 
manufactured from Oct. 1, 1927, to Dec. 
81, 1927, 19,595,199 bbls, 

8. Open options sold, 10,569,500 bus; 
open options bought, 12,317,300 bus. 


Ow? 


THOMAS M. RYAN, PIONEER 
BUFFALO GRAIN MAN, DEAD 


Burrato, N. Y.—Thomas M. Ryan, 90 
years old, for many years prominent in 
Buffalo’s grain and shipping circles, died 
on Feb. 2. The funeral was held on 
Feb. 6 in the family home, and later at 
St. Theresa’s church, where his son, the 
Rev. John F. Ryan, sang the requiem’ 
mass. , 

Mr. Ryan, the oldest milling man in 
western New York, was a resident of 
Buffalo for 85 years. More than 50 years 
ago, during Buffalo’s early days as an 
important shipping center, be formed the 
Erie Canal Forwarding Co., which op- 
erated a barge shipping service between 
Buffalo and Albany, and lake shipping 
lines between Buffalo and Chicago. 

Mr. Ryan also founded the Ryan Ele- 
vator in Black Rock, N. Y., and later 
owned and operated the Bennett and 
Richmond elevators, Buffalo. He was 
general superintendent of the Erie Canal 
Elevator for a number of years. One of 
his sons, Charles C. Ryan, is general 
superintendent of the New York State 
Elevator. 
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DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL IS 
REPORTED MAKING PROGRESS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Randolph Per- 
kins, representative from New Jersey, is 
making good progress with his bill, H.R. 
9040, “to establish the standard of 
weights and measures for the following 
wheat mill, rye mill and corn mill prod- 
ucts, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, 
grits, and meals and all commercial feed- 
ingstuffs, and for other purposes.” 

This measure, variously amended from 
time to time, which has been considered 
by several congressional sessions in re- 
cent years, is known as the decimal 
weight bill. Its more important features 
were reported in The Northwestern Mill- 
er on Feb. 1. 

Metric measures legislation appears to 
have no chance of making any progress 
at this session of Congress. The Gillette- 
Britten bill has not been introduced 
again in either house, and it is under- 
stood that it will not be. The opposition 
of industry is so oyerwhelming that sup- 


Unfilled 


-—Wheat stocks—, -—flour orders— —Flour sold—, -—Flour mfd.— 
¥ e - a is oe 
na » ' a3 @o sé “2 
Be, os ‘ Lo] ’ — oO c 
of » ~8he » £28 Ss sk 8s 8s 
B ay 3 Sues 2 shal .a “i a) 3* 
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ve 3g edS g 3829 of 8 Sse Bee 
Period— &2sea - SE Se = “ace ge 5 s¢ at: 
Six months goa = sho 3 6385 $e 23 Se 238 
ending— gee < cia 4 77" @* ae @ goa 
Dec. 31, 1924.. *395,478 74,355,895 41 12,668,969 32 46,566,769 78.4 39,152,332 65.0 
June 30, 1925. *387,832 25,241,333 14 5,536,706 14 25,967,526 44.6 31,414,405 54.0 
Dec. 31, 1925.. *310,840 60,276,805 42 10,038,766 32 35,307,098 75.7 30,306,982 65.0 
June 30, 1926. 357,694 29,947,483 13 8,149,765 23° 26,056,063 48.5 29,885,908 655.7 
8 mos ending— 
Sept. 30, 1926.. 363,299 83,706,233 50 24,819,355 68 338,282,597 122.1 19,564,404 71.8 
Dec. 31, 1926... 367,760 79,207,652 47 20,173,781 55 165,294,523 55.4 18,516,697 67.1 
March 31, 1927. 308,629 51,808,460 36 12,276,566 40 9,981,047 42.5 13,799,872 58.8 
June 30,°1927.. 351,955 33,712,719 21 7,099,824 20 -10,289,550 38.9 15,386,615 58.2 
Sept. 30, 1927.. 335,100 67,573,514 44 19,156,686 57 27,940,663 108.3 16,986,616 65.8 
Dec. 31, 1927... 382,245 82,487,100 47 17,931,931 47 16,128,124 654.8 19,695,199 66.6 


*Estimated. ftJan. 31, 1925. 





porters of the metric system realize that 
it is hopeless to push legislation at this 
time. 

Representative Britten, however, has 
introduced a joint rgsqlution authoriz- 
ing the Department of Commerce to con- 
duct an investigation of the advisability 
of adopting the metric system in the 
United States. After the investigation 
has been made the department would 
“be authorized to initiate and carry out 
to such an extent as may be deemed ad- 
visable plans to encourage the general 
and common use in the United States of 
such system of weights and measures.” 
Even this mild measure is meeting with 
such powerful opposition that it probably 
will never emerge from committee. 
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$5,000,000 BAG COMPANY 
IS FORMED IN NASHVILLE 


Nasnvit_e, Tenn.—Announcement was 
made last’ week of the purchase by the 
Werthan Bag Co. of the Morgan & Ham- 
ilton Co., a deal involving several mil- 
lion dollars. Morris Werthan, president 
of the Werthan company; stated that 
the Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co. 
would be formed with a capitalization of 
$5,000,000, and would become the largest 
concern of its kind in the South. 

The Werthan Bag Co. imports annu- 
ally 40,000,000 yards burlap, while the 
Morgan & Hamilton Co. operates large 
cotton mills in Nashville to manufacture 
its cloth. The aggregate business of the 
two companies is said by Mr. Werthan 
to total $10,000,000. Both Nashville 
plants will be continued, and also one 
in New Orleans. Joseph B. Morgan, Jr., 
is president of the Morgan & Hamilton 
Bag Co. 
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MACARONI PRODUCTS SALE 
IN 1927 PROBABLY RECORD 


New York, N. Y.—According to a 
forecast by M. J. Donna, secretary of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, the output of macaroni 
products in the United States during 
1927 probably exceeded any previous 
year. Although exact production figures 
are not available, American factories not 
only supplied domestic markets, but dur- 
ing last year exported 8,500,000 Ibs. 
There was little change, Mr. Donna said, 
in carload lot sales, especially in package 
goods, although the tendency to buy 
oftener and in smaller quantities was 
apparently gaining. The movement 
through distributing channels was rea- 
7 steady, and the stock carry-over 
normal. 

Cw Mw? 


WARD BAKING NET PROFIT 
FOR 1927 WAS $4,231,895 


New York, N. Y.—The report of the 
Ward Baking Corporation and subsid- 
iaries for 58 weeks ended Dec. 31, 1927, 
showed net profit of $4,231,895 after in- 
terest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$10.82 a share earned on 86,275 no par 
shares of Class A common and $2.32 a 
share on 500,000 shares of no par Class 
B common. 
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MILWAUKEE PAPER FIRMS MERGE 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—The Flint Paper 
Co., Milwaukee, handling paper bags and 
other lines of paper, has merged with 
the Dever Bros., a local paper concern. 
The name of the Flint company will be 
retained. The Dever firm has been in 
business here for 35 years. J. W. Flint, 
president, said that, in deciding to com- 
bine the two interests, they had deter- 
mined to divorce the retail business of 
the Dever firm and cater exclusively to 
the paper needs of manufacturers and 
wholesalers in this territory. C. C. 
Younggreen is vice president of the com- 
pany, and E. B. Shea is secretary. 

‘2 2 2) 
HARRY ROLAND READ 

A son was born to Mr. and Mr. O. R. 
Read, York, Pa., on Jan. 28. The boy’s 
name is Harry Roland Read. His fa- 
ther is vice president and secretary in 
charge of sales and advertising for the 
Read Machinery Co. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE SHANE, 
OF TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—George C. Shane 
for several months sales manager for th, 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., died 
suddenly and unexpectedly on Feb. 2 as 


a result of a heart attack. Mr. Shane 
had been ill for several days, apparently 
as the result of something eaten at 4 


restaurant at luncheon with S. P. Kra. 
mer, president of the Topeka company 
and a visiting customer. His condition 
was not, however, regarded as serious 
and he was up and about the house 
earlier in the evening of his deat), 

Mr. Shane’s brother, Frederick 0, 
Shane, was advised by telegrap!: at his 
home in Philadelphia, and left imme- 
diately for the West, arriving at Topeka 
on Feb. 6. Arrangements meantime had 
been made for return of the remains to 
Mr. Shane’s former home for burl. 

For many years Mr. Shane 


was vir- 
tually all of the time in association with 
his brother, an important figure in mill- 
ing and the flour trade. The ‘firm of 


Shane Bros., later Shane Bros. & Wil- 


son Co., was long the most important 
flour distributing house in the Fast and 
the largest customer of many western 
milling concerns. Later on the {irm en- 


gaged in milling in the Northwest, at 
Philadelphia, and ultimately as |vuilder 


of the Midland mill at Kansas (iy. The 
business was expanded rapidly in the 
war years, but suffered heavy |: <ses in 
the abandonment of the “subs!itutes” 
regulation near the close of the Food Ad- 
ministration period of control, «nd its 
milling properties passed to other hands. 
The Shane brothers have since been ac- 
tive in the flour trade in the East. Last 
summer George C, Shane elected to re- 
turn to milling, and formed the «ssocia- 
tion with the Topeka company so «rupt- 
ly and unhappily terminated by his death. 

Mr. Shane was a man of gentle quali- 
ties of mind and heart, something of an 


idealist in business affairs, a true friend 
to the people who knew him best and 
gifted with a rare quality of being able 
to smile when fortune’s face was turned 
away. 
io 2 2) 
NEW MALTING PLANT 

Winnirec, Man.—Malt:- production will 
commence next spring at the plant of the 
Dominion Malting Co., Ltd., Transcona, 
a suburb of Winnipeg. Construction 


work is almost completed, and a ~!-year 
lease has been obtained on the Canadian 
National Railway Co.’s 1,500,000-!u ele- 
vator. The “drum” system will be em- 
ployed. The daily capacity will be ap- 


proximately 3,500 bus. The personnel of 
the company is as follows: G. R. Martin, 
Minneapolis, president; W. H. MeWil- 
liams, Winnipeg, vice president; G. F. 
Briggs, Winnipeg, secretary; C. J. Mar- 
tin, Winnipeg, treasurer; directors, !'. K. 
Kneeland, R. T. Evans, Winnipeg, and 
J. R. Martin, Minneapolis. 
io 2 2) 
DATA ON DISTRIBUTION COS15 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce Mace, man- 

ager of the Kansas City office 0! the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic (om- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce, intends to visit Oklal).ma 
shippers next week, and collect dai: on 


the costs of distribution. His study will 
be general, but a large part of it w' | be 


devoted to flour distribution, as t!.5 '5 
one of the important products o/ the 
state. 

ow 


CONSIDER ENLARGING ELEVA)! 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Chicago « Al- 
ton Railroad is considering the enlai/'ng 
of its 275,000-bu elevator here. Ii ©x- 
pansion is decided on, a 275,000-bu «:\(ll- 
tion will be built next spring. Be “es 
the 275,000-bu elevator leased to Wo! ott 
& Lincoln, Inc., the Alton Railroad °'5° 
has a 1,000,000-bu one under lease t 
Southwest Co-operative Wheat Grow's 
Association. 


io 2 2) 
MILWAUKEE BAKER DEAD 


Mitwavxkee, Wis.—Julius Boeder, Sl, 
a pioneer pretzel baker, died at his howe 


here on Feb. 2. He came to this ¢'y 


at the age of 25, and established a pre‘’«! 
bakery which he conducted for 21 ye" 
He is survived by three sons and three 


daughters. 
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JAMES G. LAWRENCE, 
WABASHA MILLER, DEAD 


Veteran Minnesota Miller Dies at His Home, 
Aged 91 Years—Had Lived in Wab- 
asha for Over 65 Years 


Mryneapouis, Mrnn.—James G. Law- 
rence, probably the oldest miller in Min- 
nesota, died at his home in Wabasha on 
Feb. 7 at the age of 91 years. 

Mr. Lawrence was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., May 1, 1836. He received his 
education in high school and academy. 
In 1859 he went to Texas, and remained 
there until the Civil War broke out, when 
he returned to the North and joined the 

vernment’s service as a clerk in the 
quartermaster’s department. 

In the autumn of 1862, Mr. Lawrence 
came to Minnesota, landing at Wabasha, 
where be remained until his death. At 
first he engaged in stock farming, buy- 
ing a ranch near Wabasha. He started 
milling in 1877, and in 1878 he became 
the sole owner of a buhr mill of about 
80 bbls capacity that had been operated 
in Wabasha since 1872 by a partnership 
concern 

In 1882 the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. was incorporated, and made 
rapid strides. From the beginning Mr. 
Lawrelce was more concerned with qual- 
ity than with quantity, and the result 
was that the mill never grew to large 
proportions, its present daily capacity 
being 1,200 bbls. So closely did Mr. 
Lawrence observe this strict standard of 
quality that at times the demand for his 
mill’s brand of flour, Big Jo, often ex- 
ceeded the, supply. .At one time Mr. 
Lawrence used the phrase “None to Of- 
fer” in his advertising in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, owing to the fact that the 
company was oversold. This advertising 
attracied a great deal of attention in 
the trade, and was probably one of the 
most successful pieces of unintentional 
publicity that has ever been accomplished 
by a miller. “None to Offer,” outside of 
regular customers, remained one of the 
distinctive characteristics of this mill for 
a great many years. 

In 1919 Mr. Lawrence sold the con- 
trolling interest in the company to his 
son-in-law, W. B. Webb, who, since 1910, 
had been vice president of the company, 
and since 1918 had been the manager. 
Mr. Lawrence retained his position as 
president, although he no longer was 
required to give his personal attention 
to the business. At the time of his 
death, he still was president, and the 
management, under Mr. Webb, was ac- 
tive in maintaining the policy that he 
had established. 

Although Mr. Lawrence prided him- 
self most on having been a successful 
miller, he had taken a considerable part 
in politics and other public affairs. 
Among the many public offices that he 
had held were those of mayor of Wab- 
asha and state senator, serving in the 
latter capacity for two terms. Governor 
Pillsbury appointed him a charter mem- 
ber of the State Board of Equalization, 
on which he served for 28 years. He 
was commissioner of Wabasha County 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Lawrence married Miss Alice G. 
Wyman, of Hartford, Conn., and had 
four children. Two sons served in the 
thirteenth regiment of Minnesota Volun- 
teers in the Philippine Islands. One son, 
James G., Jr., died in January, 1927, in 
the Philippines, where he was a promi- 
nent attorney, and a daughter, the wife 
of W. B. Webb, vice president of the 
Wabasha company, died last September. 
The surviving sons are W. H. Lawrence, 
an attorney of San Francisco, and C. 

. Lawrence, who lives in retirement at 
Babson Park, Fla. 

The funeral will be held at the Epis- 
copal Church, Wabasha, on Feb. 10 at 
2:30 p.m. 
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CHICAGO GRAIN MEN IN AIR TRIP 

Cucago, Iru.—Four members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade were taken for 
a flight on Feb. 7 in the trimotored Ford 
passenger plane in which Mrs. Lindbergh, 
mother of Colonel C, A. Lindbergh, re- 
cently was flown to Mexico City and 
back. Those making the trip were J. W. 
Badenoch, of the J. J. Badenoch Co., 
Wallace Templeton, of James S. Tem- 





pleton’s Sons, David Howard Lipsey and 
Edward H. Bagley. Major Reed Landis 
first served luncheon for the Board of 
Trade members in his office, and then 
they were taken to the municipal air 
field, whence they took off for a several 
hours’ flight above Chicago and its 
suburbs. 
Cw wD 

WESTERN WHEAT NEEDS MOISTURE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—If moisture is not 
received soon in the western parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, there 
will be a heavy abandonment of wheat 
acreage there, according to a report of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


C. Louise Phillips and J. H. Shollenber- 
ger, contains a selected list of references 
to material bearing on durum wheat and 
its produets. It may be obtained, free 
of charge, from the grain investigations’ 
office, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington. 
Cw wD 
BAKER DISAPPEARS 

InpIANAPOLIS, InpD.—Police throughout 
the Middle West have been asked to aid 
in a search for H. H. Freeman, 39 years 
old, superintendent of the Indianapolis 
bakery of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. He disappeared about Feb. 1, 

















The Late James G. Lawrence 














the Santa Fe Railway. The extent of 
damage done in western Kansas and Ne- 
braska cannot yet be determined. Some 
reports, however, state that a very large 
part of the wheat there is irreparably 
damaged. Oklahoma crops are in better 
condition, with the exception of the west- 
ern part, which needs moisture badly. 
Missouri wheat is in good condition. 
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LOS ANGELES FEED FACTORY 
The Stanton Milling & Sales Co. is 
constructing a $125,000 factory at Fifty- 
second and Riverside Drive, Los Angeles. 
The building will be four stories in 
height, and devoted to the manufacture 
of mixed feeds. 
ow wD 
DURUM WHEAT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, through its Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, recently prepared a 
bibliography on durum wheat and wheat 
products. The pamphlet, compiled by 


leaving the bakery in the evening after 
having drawn his monthly salary. He 
was carrying this as he left. At the 
time of his disappearance he was wearing 
a blue suit, brown overcoat, a tan scarf 
with a purple border, tan shoes and a 
gray hat. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAKERY CENSUS 

Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts de- 
partment of labor and industries, in its 
annual census of manufactures for 1926, 
just issued, shows the value of bread and 
bakery products to be $74,014,253, com- 
pared with $68,845,944 in 1925. In 1926 
there were 1,090 establishments in Mas- 
sachusetts engaged in bread and bakery 
product business, employing an average 
of 8,697 workers, to whom were paid 
wages of $11,558,473. The value of 
stocks used was $38,573,698. In 1925, 
1,035 establishments, employing 8,429 
wage earners, paid in wages $11,390,333, 
and stock used totaled $36,517,214. 


CHARLES V. TOPPING 
DIES IN KANSAS CITY 


Southwestern Millers’ League Secretary Suc- 
cumbs to Anemia After Several Months’ 
Illiness—Long Connected with Milling 


Kansas Ciry, Feb. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Charles V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, died 
at his home here this morning, following 
an illness of several months. His death 
was more or less a direct result of ardu- 
ous work undertaken in connection with 
the general freight rate hearing. Last 
autumn he returned from the Minne- 
apolis hearing in a very weakened condi- 
tion. Pneumonia later developed, and 
although he resisted valiantly, he was 
unable to recover his strength, and an 
anemic condition followed which resulted 
in his death. Mrs. Topping, one son and 
one daughter, who are both assistants in 
the office of the league, survive. 

Mr. Topping was born in Wisconsin, 
and was about 66 years old. While yet 
a lad his father, who was himself the 
son and grandson of a miller, came to 
Kansas and bought a small mill at 
Pamona. In the early 80’s, C. V. Top- 
ping became connected with C. Hoffman 
& Son at Enterprise, Kansas. While in 
the service of that company he became 
secretary of the Kansas Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Several years later he resigned 
from his Hoffman connection to become 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation. In 1909 he was elected secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
and three years later moved to Wichita. 
In 1918 the office of the league was re- 
moved to Kansas City, and Mr. Topping 
had since made his home here. 
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J. V. LANE & CO., INC., HAS 
BEEN FORMED IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Joseph V. Lane 
announces the formation of the firm of 
J. V. Lane & Co., Inc., for the conduct 
of a general insurance and adjusting 
business, effective March 1. It will take 
over the management of the all risks 
organization formerly managed by F. H. 
Price & Co., due to the dissolution of the 
latter firm. There will be no change in 
the organization, either in this country 
or abroad. Business will be under the 
management of Joseph V. Lane, who has 
had long experience in handling matters 
pertaining to the export flour trade. He 
has been associated with the all risks 
organization since 1907, when he became 
secretary and treasurer of the Herbert 
Bradley Co., and in 1911 formed a part- 
nership with the late F. H. Price, which 
partnership is now being dissolved. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
TO ERECT RADIO STATION 


Winnirec, Man.— James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, grain firm, is 
planning to erect a radio broadcasting 
station near the eastern border of Sas- 
katchewan. It is stated that it will be 
remote from any town, and will be in 
charge of D. P. R. Coats, former an- 
nouncer for station CKY, Winnipeg, who 
is now operating the James Richardson 
broadcasting station, CJRM, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask. The broadcasting program 
to be undertaken by the new station will, 
it is announced, include high class en- 
tertainment, original features, and pos- 
sibly the broadcasting of simple radio 
photographs. 

Cw wD 


NEW ZEALAND POOL 

Winnirec, Man.—The central selling 
agency of the Canadian pool recently re- 
ceived a letter from Cecil V. Woodfield, 
a prominent farmer of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, who paid a visit to the three 
provincial pools of western Canada last 
summer, He wrote that a pooling schéme 
for the marketing of the wheat crop of 
New Zealand has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the wheat growers of Canter- 
bury and North Otago. Mr. Woodfield 
stated in his letter that it would not be 
put into operation this coming season, 
but should be in working order for the 
harvest of 1928-29. , 
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CHANGE IN TARIFF ON 
BAG MATERIAL ASKED 


Congressmen Busy with Efforts to Tinker 
with Jute and Other Fabric Schedules 
—One Would Prohibit Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While everybody 

in Congress understands that practical 
politics make all attempts at tariff 
tinkering at this session ridiculous, many 
bills have been introduced, as usual, deal- 
ing with particular sections of the tariff 
act. 
Miles C. Allgood, representative from 
Alabama, has the most extreme bill of 
all, among those of interest to the mill- 
ing industry. He would immediately 
prohibit the importation of jute and jute 
products into the United States or any 
of its possessions. 

Joseph E. Ransdell, senator from Lou- 
isiana, would place a duty of 3c Ib on 
waste bagging and waste sugar sack 
cloth, and also on jute and jute butts 
not dressed or manufactured in any 
manner; all of these are now on the free 
list. He would also raise the duty on 
flax, hemp and jute, and manufactures 
thereof, coarser in size than 20-lb, to 
5%c lb; 20-lb up to but not including 
10-lb, 7c lb; 10-lb up to but not includ- 
ing 5-lb, 8%c lb; 5-lb and finer, 10c lb, 
but not more than 65 per cent ad va- 
lorem; jute silver, 44%c lb; twist, twine, 
and cordage, composed of two or more 
jute yarns or rovings twisted together, 
the. size of the single yarn or roving of 
which is coarser than 20-lb, 614c¢ Ib; 20-lb 
up to but not including 10-lb, 8¢ lb; 
10-lb up to but not including 5-lb, 9%/c 
Ib; 5-lb and finer, 14c Ib. 

The same measure would raise the 
duty of Ic to 5c on all fabrics composed 
wholly of jute “plain woven, twilled, 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, 
dyed, colored, not rendered noninflam- 
mable, except that if bleached, printed, 
etc., the duty shall be 5c lb and 10 per 
cent ad valorem.” Bags or sacks made 
from plain woven fabrics of single jute 
yarns, etc., would be taxed 5c lb and 10 
per cent ad valorem; if bleached, etc., 
5c Ib and 15 per cent ad valorem. Fab- 
rics in this group weighing not less than 
15, nor more than 32, oz per square yard 
would be taxed 3c instead of .6c; and if 
weighing more than 32 oz per square 
yard, .3c instead of 1%/c. 

L. C. Dyer, representative from Mis- 
souri, wants to amend section 503 of the 
tariff act so as to impose a duty upon 
all bags, sacks or coverings made of 
woven fabric, when imported in use, just 
the same as if they were imported for 
separate sale. 

Thomas L, Blanton, representative 
from Texas, would prohibit any one from 
entering into any contract for future de- 
livery within or without the United 
States of any cotton, wool, mohair or 
grain, unless the seller “has a physical 
means of producing the goods for deliv- 
ery at the time of the sale.” 

Harry Wurzbach, representative from 
Texas, introduced on Jan. 23 a bill re- 
lating to the tariff on a number of agri- 
cultural products. He would raise jute 
to 4c Ib and jute butts to 2c, and he 
would have bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth and similar fabrics suitable for 
covering cotton and made of jute butts 
or other vegetable fiber in its natural 
color raised to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

THeEopore M. KNapren. 
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ERADICATION OF BARBERRY 
IS CHECKING WHEAT RUST 


In the six years from 1915 to 1920, in- 
clusive, the estimated losses of wheat 
from black stem rust in the 13 upper 
Mississippi valley states was an average 
of more than 50,000,000 bus a year, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
the next six years, from 1921 to 1926, in- 
clusive, the comparative figure was less 
than 16,000,000 bus. The systematic 
campaign for the eradication of the rust 
spreading common barberry got under 
way in 1918, since which time more than 
15,000,000 barberry bushes and seedlings 
have been destroyed. 

Officials in charge of the barberry 
eradication campaign are certain as ever 
of the direct connection between the 
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common barberry and black stem rust on 
grains and grasses. It may never be pos- 
sible absolutely to eliminate all stem rust, 
for a certain amount may spread north- 
ward from the southern states, where one 
stage of the rust may live over the win- 
ter and propagate it without the pres- 
ence of the barberry. However, such in- 
fections reach the northern states late in 
the growing season, and their danger is 
small compared to the losses from rust 
coming directly from neighboring bar- 
berries. 

It has been calculated that a single 
barberry bush may produce as many as 
64,000,000,000 rust spores in a single crop, 
any one of which is capable of starting 
a center of infection which will spread. 
These spores are not limited to spreading 


. rust for.short distances, as they can be 


carried great distances by the wind. 
Spores need not drop directly upon a 
wheat plant to start infection, as they 
germinate on many grasses and spread 
to wheat. 

Ow? 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers’ 
Club held a well-attended dinner and 
business meeting at the Missouri Athletic 
Club on Feb. 1. F. B. Chamberlain, of 
the F. B. Chamberlain Co. and president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, the first 
speaker of the evening, outlined the 
changes which have occurred in recent 
years in the distribution of food prod- 
ucts, and particularly the influence ex- 
erted by the chain stores. He said that 
merchandising is one of the most impor- 


tant factors facing manufacturers today. . 


George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., said that former 
methods of predicting business condi- 
tions are gone. He also pointed out the 
trend in merchandising by chain stores, 
and added that they are exerting a 
marked effect upon the milling industry. 
He spoke of the growth of the baking in- 
dustry, and said that its profit had come 
from its turnover. 

Mr. Milnor, who is a member of the 
reorganization committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, said that it is not 
the purpose to reorganize the Federa- 
tion, but rather that the committee is 
looking toward helping the industry, and 
capitalizing upon the work that has been 
done. He spoke of some of the work 
that has been done in the meetings of 
the committee. 

In discussing the conditions of the 
milling industry as a whole, he declared 
that they have improved in the last year 
or two, but that the industry is not mak- 
ing the profit it should on its invested 
capital. He explained that the question- 
naire recently sent to millers was for 


the purpose of gaining information upon 
which recommendations could be based. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, attend- 
ed the dinner, and spoke briefly. The 
entertainment of the *evening was pro- 
vided by G. M. Philpott, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., who gave a humorous sketch 
of crime analogy. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS MAKE 
FURTHER MEETING PLANS 


The tentative program for the second 
and third days of the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Chicago, March 12-15, has 
been announced. 

March 13 will be known as material 
day. There will be a business session for 
members only in the morning, with Ed- 
ward B. Price, president, in the chair. 
Chapter reports will be heard, after 
which Victor E. Marx, secretary-treas- 
urer, will make his report. Election of 
officers will follow. The committee on 
constitution and bylaws will then make 
its report. 

A discussion of flour will be led by 
G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and C. J. Pat- 
terson, cereal chemist, Kansas City. 

In the afternoon, Dr. H. A. Kohman, 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, will 
lead a discussion of yeast foods. Mr. 
Marx will discuss milks. Other ma- 
terials will then be considered. 

A banquet and installation of officers 
will be held in the evening, followed by 
dancing and entertainment. 

March 14 will be equipment day, Carl 
P. Schmidt, of the Schmidt Baking Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, presiding. The stand- 
ardization committee will make its re- 
port, and O. R. Read, of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., will then lead a 
discussion of machinery care and main- 
tenance. Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, will speak on ovens 
and fuel that afternoon. 

On the evening of the opening day, 
March 12, the alumni associations of the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, and the 
Siebel Institute of Technology will dine 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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DEATH OF ELLIOTT 8S. STONE 

PirrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 17—(Special 
Telegram)—Elliott S. Stone, salesman in 
West Virginia for the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., died suddenly in 
the McClure Hotel, Wheeling, last night. 
Mr. Stone was aged 42 years. He is 
survived by his widow. He made his 
home at Belpre, Ohio, and had been with 
the Hubbard company for the past 16 
years. 
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The Merchant Marine Situation 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


WasuineTon, D. C. 

HEN the Senate passed, by a vote 

of 53 to 31, the Jones shipping 

bill, the merchant marine problem 
moved toward the legislative forefront 
as never before since the defeat of the 
subsidy program put forward in 1921 by 
the Harding administration. 

This was the first affirmative action 
bearing materially on a national shipping 
policy taken by either house of Congress 
since the adoption of the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1920. Although it was found 
within a year that it would not solve 
the problem, the act of 1920 has con- 
tinued to prevail as a makeshift because 
various factions could not get together 
on anything else. The act has never 
been fully applied. It aimed at rapid 
extinction of government ownership and 
operation of merchant shipping. The 
government has sold, all told, about 1,400 
vessels, but still has on hand more than 
800, and is operating nearly 300 of these. 
But the total of private over-sea ship- 
ping under the American flag has been 
tending downward, with little prospect, 
under past policies, of a change. 

The Jones bill would abandon, for the 
present at least, all hope of building up 





a large privately owned American mer- 
chant marine in the over-sea trade. The 
Shipping Board would be permitted to 
sell either lines or individuals ships only 
by unanimous agreement of all its mem- 
bers. This would mean the cessation of 
all effort to transfer to private owners 
the large fleet of war-built and acquired 
vessels still in the possession of the gov- 
ernment—unless, of course, the personnel 
of the board were changed completely. 

The bill also authorizes the appropria- 
tion of large sums of public funds for 
the construction of new vessels. The 
new policy would be substantially one of 
permanent government ownership and 
operation of merchant shipping in the 
important over-sea trades. 

It is unlikely that the House will ac- 
cept the bill as put through the Senate 
by Wesley L. Jones, senator from Wash- 
ington. The House may superimpose 
upon a plan of its own some features of 
the bill. President Coolidge is emphat- 
ically opposed to the Jones bill, and so 
are most of the outstanding Republican 
leaders in the House. They are more in- 
clined toward a bill fathered by William 
R. Wood, representative from Indiana. 
This provides for classifying the govern- 
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ment’s remaining vessels with the view 
of retiring, and even eliminating fro, 
registry, many of them. Its outstang- 
ing feature is a proposal that, when new 
vessels are built, under governmenta! 
supervision, by private agencies for over. 
sea operations, the government shal] 
make up the difference in their cost here 


and what would be their cost if built 
abroad. 

The bill also would have the goverp- 
ment assist private owners to meet ex. 


cess cost of operations under American 
registry, by putting merchant marine 
sailors in a naval reserve, establishing 
a merchant marine training school, with 
augmented postal subventions. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., representative 
from Maine, who is chairman «f the 
House committee which deals wit!) ship- 
ping, is preparing a bill which likewise 
will envisage a hope of building up a 
large privately owned merchant :iarine 
in the over-sea trade. 

Royal S. Copeland, senator froin New 
York, has put forward a bill providing 
large postal subventions for di/rrent 
types of desirable over-sea vessels, the 


subventions being graded in accordance 
with the speed and tonnage of eac') ship, 

The single current proposal whic}; has 
stirred the most hopeful thinkiny with 
reference to American shipping «omes 
from a private agency. It consi ‘s of 
an offer to stake $50,000,000° of private 
capital on the success of a scheme which 
is reminiscent of the romantic days of 
the New England clipper. The pro- 
ponents of the scheme say they are »vady 
to build six huge vessels that wil! cut 
to three days the crossing time from 


New York to Europe. The ships, pro- 
pelled probably by Diesel motors, would 
have a speed, they say, of 33 to 35 knots, 
which is nine knots faster than the pres- 
ent fastest liner. Airships would be used 
for further speeding up. Passengers de- 
siring it, and fast-speed mail, would be 
transferred from and to airplanes within 
several hundred miles of ports. 

The offer is made by the American 


Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
which built the airplane carrier, Sara- 
toga, for the navy. The government is 
asked to loan the company, at the cost 
of borrowing the money, three fourths 
of the construction cost. The loans, for 


six ships, would amount to $94,500,000. 
The proponents of the plan ask also 
for liberal rates for carrying mail on the 
vessels, which would carry only passen- 
gers and express cargoes. 

They say the only risk the government 
would take is the difference between the 
loan and the total of insurance and 
amortization in case of a total loss of 
vessels. This is because insurance }ro- 
tection in ratio to the high cost cannot 
be* procured. People behind the plan 
say that operations certainly would be 
profitable, and they claim that the ex- 
periment will point the way toward com- 
plete restoration of the American mvcr- 
chant marine. 

This scheme must have the approv:! 
of Congress, as the help desired goes !i- 
yond the aiding powers of the Shipping 
Board, which is being asked to pas: 
upon it in an advisory way. The plan 
certainly smacks of the boldness aid 
adventure which, more than all else, a 
counted for the high place held 
American ships in the world’s carryi! 
during the first half of the last centu 

Shipping Board vessels carried 9 p 
cent of the country’s total water-bor 
foreign commerce during the first 
months of 1927. An additional 31 p 
cent was carried by independent Amer 
can flag ships. The annual cost of Shi; 
ping Board and Merchant Fleet Corp: 
ration operations is about $16,000,000 
year more than the revenues from vesse! 
in service, even without consideration © 
interest and depreciation. Lately, how 
ever, the United States Line has bee 
showing an operating surplus. 

The big issue in Congress is. on thi 
question of whether a program of aug 
mented government operation will b 
pursued in preference to one of elaborat« 
government aid. Private shipowners as 
a group have put forward no definit: 
plan, but enunciated certain genera! 
views at a recent meeting here that were 
in accord with the provisions of the 
Wood bill and opposed to the Jones bill. 
They are agreed that some form of gov- 
ernmental assistance is imperative. 
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OHIO BAKERS APPOINT 
A BUSINESS MANAGER 


George A. Daut, of the Eagle Koller Mill 
Co., Resigns as Ohio Representative to 
Become Bakers’ Business Manager 


Corumsus, Onto.—George A. Daut, 
representative of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co, New Ulm, Minn., in Ohio, has an- 
nounced that he has resigned his posi- 
tion with the milling company in order 
to become business manager of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association. The association has 
arranged to conduct a campaign against 
chain stores that sell bread at prices 
that not only show no profit but often 
are below the level of the cost of produc- 
tion, merely being sold as a trade getter. 

Mr. Daut was elected secretary of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association last month, 


George A. Daut, Newly Elected Business 
Manager of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 


having acted in that capacity since the 
resignation of Fred D. Pfening. He is 
also president of the Ohio branch of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

W. E. Long, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, and chairman of the 
advisory committee of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, has just returned to Chi- 
cago from a trip to Ohio, and took back 
optimistic accounts of what is being done. 
He stated that he found the no exchange 
of bread law was being enforced by the 
state authorities, and there seemed little 
inclination to evade it. 

A very constructive program was be- 
ing outlined, he said, calling for the ap- 
pointment of field men and other sweep- 
ing improvements. Plans were also be- 
ing made for a general meeting of bak- 
ers and retail: grocers, he intimated, with 
a view to bringing them closer together. 
It is thought that, by co-operation be- 
tween wholesale bakers and retail gro- 
cers, great progress can be made in the 
common cause of battling their mutual 
competitors, the chain stores. 
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VENEZUELA REGARDS FLOUR 
AS A POPULAR TRADE LINE 


Wasuineton, D. C—A curious result 
of the general business depression that 
has prevailed in Venezuela during recent 
months has been the increasing desire on 
the part of all sorts of manufacturers’ 
representatives to obtain agencies for 
American flour mills, states a report 
from Frederic D. Grab, assistant trade 
commissioner, Caracas, dated Jan. 14. 

While demand for almost all classes 
of goods has fallen off, flour imports 
have not, apparently, been affected ap- 
preciably, for bread is an important part 
of the diet of all classes there, in spite 
of its high price. Imports of wheat flour 
into Venezuela in 1926 totaled about 
285,000 bbls, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of hacienda. This indicated a 
per capita consumption of wheat flour of 
approximately 142 lbs a month, although 
the retail cost of bread is nearly 20c |b. 

Flour importing there is profitable, 
with a steady demand, the report says. 
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The result is that representatives of other 
lines are looking somewhat enviously on 
the successful flour salesman, and many 
of them, instead of trying to improve 
business in the lines they already handle, 
are trying to establish connections with 
American mills. 

Flour exporters in the United States 
should exercise the greatest care in mak- 
ing agency arrangements in Venezuela, 
for many of the men who are making the 
strongest efforts to obtain flour repre- 
sentation are not equipped to give satis- 
factory service to a line that is in many 
instances quite different from anything 
they have ever sold before, the American 
trade commissioner advises. 
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NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS IN 
ANNUAL MEETING AT FARGO 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the opening session of the 
eleventh annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bakers’ Association, W. P. 
Chesnut, secretary of the Fargo Chamber 
of Commerce, told what business men 
through co-operation could do toward 
building up a community. 

C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
discussed the characteristics of spring 
and kard winter wheat flours, and why 
they were best suited for bread bakers. 
He described the various bleaching proc- 
esses and their effect upon the finished 
bread. 

V. A. Smoots, of The Fleischmann Co., 
St. Paul, said that if bread sales fell off 
either the quality was not what it should 
be or sales plans were not effective. 
However, if the product lacked quality, 
sales efforts were wasted, because quality 
was the keynote of increased sales. 

At a dinner this evening Claude A. 
Bascombe, secretary of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, Chicago, will dis- 
cuss sales promotion, stressing common 
sense in merchandising. He will empha- 
size quality combined with efficient opera- 
tion and intelligent selling. 

Rosert T. Beatty. 
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JOHN BECKER RESIGNS AS 
_NAFZIGER BAKING CO. HEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—John Becker, presi- 
dent and supervising manager of the 
Nafziger Baking Co., of which the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, is the 
holding corporation, has resigned from 
the company after 10 years’ association 
with the Nafziger interests. 

Mr. Becker had intended taking this 
step last fall, but when the company’s 
local property was badly damaged by 4 
tornado he remained until the effects of 
this had been overcome. Mr. and Mrs. 
Becker intend to take a West Indies 
cruise in the spring, and after that he 
will consider his future business course. 

V. L. Leffler, who has been with the 
Nafziger Baking Co. for some time, and 
the last few years in St. Louis, will 
continue the supervision of the company’s 
plants in St. Louis, Decatur, Ill. Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and Sedalia, Mo. 

C. W. Holloway, who has been con- 
nected with various plants of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, and has had other 
wide experience in the baking industry, 
is now manager of the St. Louis plant. 

io 2 2) 
RUSSIA BUYING GRAIN 

Since the middle of December, 1927, 
no grain has been exported from the 
Baltic ports, according to reports from 
Riga, Latvia. The Soviet government is 
said to be buying grain secretly in 


America. 
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NEBRASKA MILL TRANSFER 
F. J. Guffee, Marysville, has purchased 
the Premium Roller Mill, Hebron, Neb., 
from Theodore Shimek. Mr. Guffee will 
remain at Marysville, and the former 
management will continue in charge of 
the mill. The plant’s capacity is 150 bbls. 


Ccww> 
JAPAN’S RICE CROP 
Wasuinerton, D. C.—A second forecast 


of Japan’s 1927 rice crop, based on con- 
ditions on Oct. 31, is placed at about 


810,000,000 bus, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Japan’s imports of 
rice from the United States for the first 
eight months of 1927 were more than 
three times greater than for the entire 
year 1926, according to I. W. Ballentine, 
consul at Tokyo, they being more than 
88,050,000 Ibs. 
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C. F. VANDENBURGH JOINS 
PLANT FLOUR MILLS STAFF 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—C. F. Vandenburgh, who has 
been with the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, for the past seven 
years, part of the time as sales manager, 
has accepted a position as sales manager 
for the Plant Flour Mills Co. Prior to 
his connection with the Lee company, 
Mr. Vandenburgh was with the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
where he was associated with Morris A. 
Wilkins, now general manager of the 
Plant organization. He will undertake 
his new work by March 1. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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KANSAS OPERATIVE MILLERS 
IN MEETING AT NEWTON 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—District No. 1 of 
the Association of Operative Millers met 
at Newton, Kansas, on Feb. 4, and after 
luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms held a discussion on milling topics. 
Charles V. Swofford, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, read a paper on 
“Correct Breaking and Percentages.” M. 
F. Dillon, secretary of the national or- 
ganization, also spoke. 

About 80 millers were present, and 
the mayor extended the welcome of the 
city in the opening address. 

It was voted to accept an invitation of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, to hold a joint meeting with 
the Kansas City group there, April 28. 
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LOSS OF $200,000 CAUSED 
BY VIRGINIA MILL FIRE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The plant of the 
Stanley (Va.) Milling Co. burned on 
Feb. 2, causing a loss estimated at $200,- 
000. The fire was of unknown origin, but 
owing to the fact that it followed several 
of lesser importance during the past few 
weeks, authorities are inclined to believe 
that it was the work of incendiaries. 

M. E. Roudabush, head of the com- 
pany, was in Florida at the time of the 
fire, and no plans have yet been an- 
nounced with regard to the future. The 
loss was partly covered by insurance. 

A mill at Shenandoah, Va., owned by 
Mr. Roudabush, burned about three years 
ago. 
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CORN RECEIPTS RECORD 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Corn receipts at 
Kansas City totaled 5,040 cars during 
January, which is higher by 447 than 
the previous January record made in 
1919. Compared with the 10-year aver- 
age, receipts were 2,971 cars more. 

Car lot receipts, with comparisons, are 
shown. below: 


Wheat Corn Oats 
 Serrrriree 5,040 137 
Serres 3,897 1,552 210 
Se ee 2,296 2,579 311 
RT rer se 2,324 400 
1924. 2,231 2,414 444 
SS cthesiaebanes 5,190 1,586 740 
Soret E |... 1,435 382 
Perr ee 7,662 1,656 406 
A Seer 4,991 1,020 398 
rrr 1,233 3,593 915 
0 SS rere 722 2,534 742 
10-year average... 3,440 2,069 495 
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SHOULD ORGANIZE FARMERS 

Kansas Crry, Mo,—Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., who delivered an address on 
“Kansas Day” at Topeka last week, said 
that the American farmer was not re- 
ceiving the proper share of prosperity 
that was at hand, and suggested that 
farmers be organized in such fashion as 
to be able to compete on equal terms 
with highly organized modern business. 
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During the first 11 months of 1927 
Czechoslovakia imported 413,402 metric 
tons of various cereal grains im addition 
to 728,000 bbls flour. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS BUYS 
PLANT AT MILWAUKEE 


Business and Property of W. O. Goodrich 
Co., Linseed Crusher, Acquired by Min- 
neapolis Firm for $2,000,000 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., linseed crusher, 
Minneapolis, last week purchased the 
business and plant of the W. O. Goodrich 
Co., Milwaukee, engaged in the same 
line. The price paid was over $2,000,000, 
Shreve M. Archer, president of the for- 
mer company, said. 

It is planned to retain the corporate 
identity of the Goodrich company, its 
officers being continued in their present 
capacity. William O. Goodrich is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee firm, and Osborne 
Goodrich sales manager. 

Mr. Archer, who heads the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland organization, represents 
the fourth generation of his family in 
the manufacture of linseed products. 
John W. Daniels is chairman of the 
board of directors*of the company. G. 
A. Archer is a vice president, and Sam- 
uel Mairs secretary. 

In 1923 the Archer-Daniels Co., the 
original company, acquired the Midland 
Linseed Products Co., consolidating their 
operations. 


Was: Founded in 1875 

Mitwavker, Wis.—The William O. 
Goodrich Co, is one of the largest linseed 
products manufacturers in the Middle 
West. It was founded in 1875 by General 
C. S. Hamilton, and W. Goodrich, fa- 
ther of the present president. W. O. 
Goodrich took over the corporation in 
1892, and it has been operated continu- 
ously since that time. 
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HUNGARIAN FARMERS ARE 
RELUCTANT GRAIN SELLERS 


Bupaprrest, Huncary.—The agricultural 
situation generally in Hungary is satis- 
factory. In the third week of December 
unusually cold weather was experienced, 
but the sharp frost did little damage to 
the growing crops, these being nearly 
everywhere protected by a thick cover- 
ing of snow. The area is equal to that 
of the former crop year. 

In the first three months of the new 
crop year Hungary exported 17,321,694 
bus wheat (in the form of wheat and 
flour) and 1,525,178 bus rye (in the form 
of rye and rye flour), compared with 
7,719,441 and 3,553,992, respectively, in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 

Although Hungarian wheat is quoted 
on the Budapest Corn Exchange at a 
price which is too dear for export, farm- 
ers are reluctant sellers, and about two 
thirds of the Hungarian wheat and rye 
crops still are in the hands of farmers 
and grain traders. Rye also is far too 
high to compete with foreign rye in the 
Austrian market. The rye consumption 
in Hungary is comparatively small, and 
supplies are accumulating. 

Owing to the decline in grain export 
and the bad flour trade, grain prices 
would decline but for the withholding 
policy of Hungarian farmers, which is 
based upon the experience that the wheat 
price in Hungary generally reaches the 
top in the first four or five months of 
the calendar year, which was the case in 
1927. There is a discrepancy between the 
prices of agricultural products and man- 
ufactured goods, the latter having risen 
considerably during 1927, while the price 
of wheat has declined in Hungary. 

At any rate, the further development 
in wheat prices depends upon the move- 
ment in over-sea markets, because in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia the surpluses 
of Hungary will have to compete with 
American, Canadian and Argentine 
grains and flours. 
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KROGER GROCERY & BAKING CO. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, reported for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, net profits of $4,377,104 
after depreciation, interest and federal 
taxes, equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $4.12 a share earned on 1,050,- 
423 no par shares of common stock. This 
compared with $4,131,925 in 1926. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Conditions in the spring wheat flour 
market are about unchanged from a 
week ago. Some mills report improved 
sales, although orders being booked are 
not large. Total sales last week prob- 
ably averaged about 30 per cent of mills’ 
capacity. 

Inquiry Scattered.—Prospective buy- 
ers are creating a scattered inquiry for 
flour. As time advances and _ stocks 
diminish, heavier buying is expected, al- 
though some factors in the trade are of 
the opinion that no deluge of orders will 
occur in any one week. 

Sellers in the Majority.—For the time 
being, there are more sellers than buy- 
ers. Demand is not what millers had 
hoped. Some buyers appear to be shop- 
ping around, taking advantage of the 
evident desire of certain companies to 
sell, regardless of the price they get. In 
addition to making cut prices, some mills 
are granting other concessions, and since 
every concession is in the end equivalent 
to a price reduction, those millers who 
adhere to quality are standing by and 
letting the unsatisfactory business pass 
them up. 

Some smaller interior mills are finding 
it more profitable to buy flour than to 
manufacture it, and they probably will 
continue to purchase it until they see a 
profit in making it, 

Clears Wanted.—Good, strong spring 
wheat clears are in demand, and while 
prices are comparatively low, they are 
firm. Second clears are rather weak. 

Shipping directions are reported by 
some mills to be less plentiful than a 
week ago, but in general they are suffi- 
cient to warrant continuation of the 
present fairly liberal production. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 7 Year ago 
ar rare $7.20@7.90 $7.75 @8.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.10@7.50 7.30@7.50 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.20 7.10@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.70@6.90 6.80@6.90 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.25 6.40@6.60 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.50@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.40@7.50 6.70@6.90 
Graham, standard .,.. 6.25@6.35 6.30@6.50 
SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers are still unable to in- 
terest semolina buyers. Prices are down 
to a basis where they ought to be attrac- 
tive, but the trade holds off. An occa- 
sional sale is reported to a manufacturer 
whose stocks have become exhausted. 
Some mills still have a fair volume of 
business on their books, but experience 
difficulty in getting shipping directions. 
Quotations are again Y%&c lb lower. No. 
2 semolina is now held at 3%4c Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 3%c, and 
No. 3 fancy patent 3c. 

In the week ending Feb. 4, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 66,032 
bbls durum products, compared with 63,- 
495 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of ea rg mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 29-Feb. 4... 460,800 251,282 55 
Previous week .. 460,800 247,384 54 
ZeOF OHO ccasess 460,800 233,423 61 
Two years ago... 529,200 215,909 41 
Three years ago. 559,800 252,271 45 
Four years ago.. 579,600 222,294 38 


Five years ago... 561,600 249,050 44 
. Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,025 bbls last week, 2,037 
in the previous week, 555 a year ago, and 
1,650.two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


. Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 319,650 154,919 48 
Previous week .. 422,400 216,488 51 
Year ago ....... 440,100 202,373 46 
Two years ago... 424,890 222,498 52 
Three years ago. 424,890 249,382 59 
Four years ago.. 363,540 185,070 51 
Five years ago... 325,650 163,330 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -——Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan. 7 67 69,350 202,282 181,302 1,718 2,471 
Jan. 14 67 69,400 243,347 210,769 9,181 6541 
Jan, 21 68 69,450 227,161 196,210 8,288 3,472 
Jan. 28 69 70,400 216,488 222,119 4,075 2,338 
Feb. 4. 56 53,275 154,919 154,227 286 1,260 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 


Feb. 4, 1928, with comparisons, in bar-: 


rels (000’s omitted) : 


co Output— -—Exports—~ 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 5,977 5,355 27 57 
Bt. Paul 1.006 198 268 16 11 
Duluth-Sup. ... 513 461 aes ose 
Outside ....... 5,379 5,007 78 79 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Feb. 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 


LOUIS N, RITTEN & CO, 


Louis N. Ritten & Co. has been formed 
to take over the grain commission busi- 
ness of Louis N. Ritten, who will hence- 
forth act as president and treasurer of 
the new corporation. A. B. Hessburg 
is vice president, and Charles E. Ritten 
secretary. Mr. Ritten has been engaged 
in the Minneapolis grain trade for 30 
years. He has been active in Minneapo- 
lis politics in recent years. 


NOTES 


George Weber is reported to have pur- 
chased the Fear Feed Mill, Hopkinton, 
Iowa. 

A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in New York. 

C. C. Bovey, a director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., plans to leave shortly 
on a Mediterranean cruise. 

M. L. Molan, vice president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, St. Paul, 
has left for a visit to Honolulu. 


Louis Bradley has purchased the 
Kleinlein Mill, Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
which has been in operation for 75 years. 

H. B. Taylor, manager of the Rich- 
mond, Va., branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was in Minneapolis last week. 

A. L. Goetzmann, general manager of 
the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis the latter part of 
last week. 

W. E. Doty, of the bakers’ service de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
returned last week from a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

C. E. Roseth, general sales manager 
for the W. J. Jennison Co., has returned 
from a trip to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and- other eastern cities. 

Andrew B, Sorenson has purchased 
the elevator and feed: mill at Clarks 


Grove, Minn., from the Speltz Grain & 
Coal Co., and will continue the business. 


James J. Selvage and J. Baldwin, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., are in Fargo, 
N. D., this week, attending the annual 
convention of the North Dakota Bakers’ 
Association. 


Theodore Kipp, Jr., of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis last 
week, en route home from Rochester, 
Minn., where his son, Theodore, had gone 
through the Mayo clinic. 


The northwestern section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists will 
give a dancing party at Tamarack Lodge, 
St. Paul, Feb. 16. Members and their 
friends will attend, members of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers being par- 
ticularly invited. F. A. Collatz, chemist 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., is in 
charge of arrangements. 


The convention committee of the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association 
has sent out letters to all members of the 
Association of Operative Millers cor- 
dially inviting them to attend the joint 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at Minneapolis, 
June 4-9. 


The Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, recently 
sold to the Rice Lake (Wis.) a 
Co, a Petersen oven, Triumph high-spee 
mixer, two-floor flour outfit, automatic 
hopper with tanks, Union molder and a 
Hayssen wrapping machine, racks, dough 
troughs, and a proofer. The bakery, a 
$65,000 plant, will be in operation about 
March 15. The Maas-Keefe Co. also has 
sold a Union molder and rounder to C. 
D. Kirk & Co., Rhinelander, Wis., and a 
Union rounder to the Sanitary Bakery, 
Wausau, Wis. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported another week of quiet 
trade, with no promise of immediate im- 
provement. Offers from buyers that ac- 
tually needed flour were scarce, with 
sales confined to part or an occasional 
car lot. Shipping instructions on such 
business were Yreported fairly prompt. 
Only one mill was in operation last week. 

Durum trade showed no particular 
change as to buying attitude. General 
interest was lacking. Many buyers still 
carry mill bookings which they are work- 
ing off. Business with some macaroni 
companies was reported fair; others, 
spotted and slow. 





THE 1928 FLAXSEED OUTLOOK 


RODUCTION of flaxseed in the 

United States is still well below 

domestic requirements, and may 
be increased materially before bring- 
ing domestic prices to the world level. 
Domestic requirements have averaged 
slightly over 40,000,000 bus yearly for 
the past three years. This is 18,000,- 
000 more than would result from 
average yields on an acreage equal to 
that of 1927. The highest yields on 
record on such an acreage would pro- 
duce 32,000,000 bus, and the lowest 
would result in a crop of about 13,- 


600,000. Since domestic flaxseed 
prices are largely determined by 
world supplies and requirements, 


growers should watch developments, 
not only in the United States but 
also in foreign countries. 

The world’s harvest of flaxseed this 
season is about 18,000,000 bus larger 
than last year. The combined har- 
vest in the United States and Canada 
in 1927 was approximately 31,300,000 
bus, or 6,000,000 larger than that of 
1926. Production in Argentina is 
forecast at about 81,216,000 bus, or 
12,000,000 over last year’s estimate, 
while the outturn in 11 other coun- 
tries, including all important produc- 
ers except India and Russia, is sub- 
stantially the same as last season. 
Early indications, however, are that 
the Indian crop may be hardly so 
large as in 1926-27. Stocks of old 
seed in Argentina and India are 
smaller than a year ago.—From a De- 
partment of Agriculture Survey. 
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‘country, but in varying degrees. 


February 8, 1928 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller; 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4 0 


Previous week ... 
WOOP GOS cccccesdccss 
Two years ago 3 
Quotations, Feb. 4, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons. 
1928 1927 





Pitet patemt ..cccsecs $7.35@7.70 $7.70@ 7.95 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.15 7 5 @7.70 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7,29 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5 0 @6.15 


NOTES 


Frank C. Tenney, of the Tenney Co, 
has returned from a trip to Boston, 


The Purity Bread Co. has reduced the 
retail price of its 144-lb loaf from 13¢ 
to 12c. 

L. B. Cusick, Duluth manager of the 
Continental Grain Co., New York, has 
returned from several weeks spen! there, 


The Frank H. Higgins Co., recently 
organized as a grain commission fir n, has 
— a membership in the |uluth 

oard of Trade. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
in January aggregated 4,287,57:i bus, 
against 2,949,982 last year. Shi) ments 
were 1,068,052 bus, compared with |,547,- 
104. Of the receipts, wheat comprised 
8,231,013 bus. Of the shipments, 576,790 
bus were wheat, 140,000 barley an:) 296,- 
444 flaxseed. 
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A. & P. TO BUILD LARGE 
BAKERY IN MILWAUKEE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—A bakery wit!) 5,000 
loaves daily capacity is to be erecied in 
Milwaukee by the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., it was announced here on 
Feb. 4. A site has been acquired for 
$200,000 at Clinton and Becher streets, 
adjoining railroad tracks. 

Preliminary plans call for a five-story 
structure of brick and concrete. Flour 
and other essential bread, biscuit, and 
pie ingredients will be stored on the two 
top floors. The third floor will !e de- 
voted wholly to dough mixing mac)iinery. 
The ovens will be on the second floor, and 
the first floor is to be arranged for quick 
shipping facilities. 

A sidetrack will enter the building at 
the second floor because of the elevated 
railroad right of way. Motor truck |oad- 
ing will be done from the ground floor. 
The flour will be dumped into bins and 
lowered to the mixing machines through 
electrically manipulated chutes. The 
ovens will be heated by electricity and 
gas. The Milwaukee bakery will supply 
bread for the stores of the chain through- 
out the state. 
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DEATH OF FENDALL WINSTON, 
PIONEER WHOLESALE GROCER 


Minneaporis, Minn.—Fendall G. Win- 
ston, former president and later chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Winston & Newell Co., wholesale grocer, 
died last week, aged 78. In addition to 
his interest in the grocery trade, Mr. 
Winston was prominent in railroad «on- 
tracting circles. He came of a long line 
of ancestors who were prominent in the 
early history of the state of Virginia. 
Mr. Winston was the father of Mr: D. 
K. Yerxa, wife of the Buffalo manger 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Miune- 
apolis, and Mrs. James §S. Thurs'on, 
Minneapolis. 
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LIVE STOCK ON FARMS 


Increased numbers of hogs and shi «Pp, 
and decreased numbers of cattle, hor-es, 
and mules, Jan. 1, compared to a yvar 
ago, are shown by the annual estimat: of 
live stock numbers on farms, issued y 
the United States Department of A:'l- 
culture. These increases and decre«>¢s 
were shown by nearly all sections . = 

oth 
the numbers of milk cows and of year! 1g 
heifers being kept for milk cows showed 
smail increases compared to a year af”. 
Combining all live stock numbers in un.‘s 
which allow for differences in size aid 
feed requirements of the several specic>: 
it appears that the decreases in cattle, 
horses and mules approximately offset the 
increases in sheep and hogs. 
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NO EXPORT RATE WAR 


PRE steamship rate war which was ex- 

pected after the United States Ship- 
ping Board withdrew from the Gulf Con- 
ference recently, has failed to material- 
ize. ‘The Shipping Board stated, when it 
left the conference, that conditions there- 
in were unsatisfactory. Local shippers 
say that the lowest rate they can get 
on Holland and German shipments is 25c, 
and that if lower rates are being quoted 
it is infrequent, and no appreciable 
quantity of flour ‘is moving. at lower 
figure: 
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KANSAS CITY 


Inguiry from flour buyers is noticeably 
improved, and sales are slightly better 
than they have been for many weeks. 
It is the experience of millers that a 
great number of buyers are showing in- 
terest in the market, and have asked to 
be furnished with ‘changes in_ prices, 
which indicates that improved business 
may be expected soon, especially if wheat 
prices become more favorable. 

Kansas City mills averaged less than 
50 per cent of capacity last week on new 
sales. However, individual mills did 
better than this, and in one case sales 
exceeded capacity. Interior mills made 
about the same showing, although the 
differences between individual mills were 
even greater. A few small ones booked 
around 200 per cent, and in one instance 
over 500. 

More Medium-sized Lots.—Both Kan- 
sas City and interior mills sold more 
flour in lots of 5,000 to 10,000 bbls than 
for some time. There is still an absence 
of round lot bookings of over 20,000 
bbls, however. 

Export.—There was one round lot sale 
of over 5,000 bags to the West Indies. 
A few 1,000-bag orders. were taken, but 
the bulk of the business was done in 
small lots. Europe is buying less than 
the West Indies. In contrast to the de- 
clining prices of other grades, first clears 
have advanced. There is very little of 
the best grade available in this market, 
and unless production increases, prices 
probably will remain up. Quotations, 
Feb. 4, basis bulk, Kansas City: export 
straight, $5.20@5.75 bbl; first clear, $4.75 
@5.30; second clear, $4.10@4.60. 

Shipping Directions.—Shipping direc- 
tions range from poor to fair, the av- 
erage being a trifle improved over that 
of the previous week. Kansas City pro- 
duction was 84 per cent of capacity, an 
increase of 7 per cent over that of the 
week before. 

Prices——Prices are unchanged to 1l5c 
lower than the previous week. Slight 
easiness in wheat prices, both future and 
premiums, together with a strengthening 
millfeed market, are responsible. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 4, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.75@7.75 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.25@7.25; 
Straight, $6.15@7; first clear, $5@5.55; 
second clear, $4.85@4.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina ahd 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 324,900 169,892 52 
Previous week .. 324,900 186,335 57 
Year ago .,..... 326,760 216,232 66 
Two years ago... 333,960 157,455 47 


Five-year average (same, week).... 57 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 





KANSAS CITY 


Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 197,700 166,266 84 
Previous week .. 197,700 152,101 17 
Year ago ....... 175,500 152,808 87 
Two years ago... 151,500 98,835 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 62,400 33,895 54 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,276 53 
WOOF BOO vacccce 62,400 42,707 68 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,939 46 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 47,400 26,349 55 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,221 67 
Tee GOO csccccs 47,400 44,949 94 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,466 61 
SALINA 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 46,800 41,229 88 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,552 86 
ee Ge én ewes 37,800 24,003 63 
Two years ago... 45,000 24,809 55 
: . ATCHISON 
Jan, 29-Feb. 4... 30,900 26,770 86 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,430 79 
VORP - OBO cccccee 29,700 26,911 90 
Two years ago... 29,400 25,036 85 
OMAHA 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 27,300 23,224 85 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,046 88 
ee Ge 404 646% 27,300 20,601 75 
Two years ago... 27,300 17,774 65 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4 
Previous week 
WE 6:66 bas % hb ekauhedeecdansacaaeoe 65 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair, and 54 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 





ing mills outside of Kansas City were 


12,836 bbls last week, 28,353 in the pre- 
vious week, 20,395 a year ago, and 5,959 
two years ago. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS WILL MEET 


District No. 2 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will meet for a lunch- 
eon and discussion at the Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Feb. 11. Following the 
practice of the past few meetings, there 
will be no special talks by individual 
millers, but the discussion will be general 
and upon topics of immediate interest. 


NOTES 
Charles A. Hall, Los Angeles, of the 
Caleyanide Co., is visiting the Kansas 
City office of his company. 


Andrew Smith, general manager of the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
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City, Kansas, visited Kansas City last 
week, 

C. S. Wamsley, of the sales department 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., is in 
Wisconsin, visiting the trade. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., is in the East, 
but expects to return this week. 

The Kansas City weather bureau says 
that Kansas, western Nebraska and 
Oklahoma are the driest sections of the 
west at present. 

Bryce B. Smith, Kansas City, was re- 
elected first vice president of the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation: at: the annual 
election of officers held last week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, general 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., left for the East last week. He 
expects to be absent about two weeks. 

The wide spread between Minneapolis 
and Kansas City shorts prices and the 
nearness of the little Pig demand is ex- 
pected to have a strengthening effect on 
the local shorts market soon. 


Allen E. Hall, manager of the milling 
machinery department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, visited 
the company’s Kansas City office last 
week, on his way home from Florida. 


AO 
OKLAHOMA 


Flour business is only fair, both domes- 
tic and foreign trade coming in slowly. 
Quotations, Feb. 2: short patent hard 
wheat flour, $7.40 bbl; short patent soft 
wheat flour, $7.60; standard patent flour, 


$7. 
NOTES 

C. H. Hyde, wheat grower, Alva, Okla., 
is a member of the state chamber of com- 
merce traffic group which will seek to se- 
cure favorable freight rates for Okla- 
homa industries. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. 
is building a $35,000 feed mill, warehouse 
and elevator at Hobart, Okla. Capacity 
of the new mill will be between 40,000 
and 60,000 bus. S. Barnes will be man- 
ager. 
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SALINA 


A little improvement was shown in 
flour business here last week, but ship- 
ping directions were somewhat slow. 
Purchases mostly were in small lots. 
Quotations, Feb. 2, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $7@7.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70@ 
6.80. 


NOTES 


Elmer W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
moved his family here from Arkansas 
City. 

Noted cereal chemists from colleges 
and other institutions in many sections 
of the United States will meet at Man- 
hattan, Feb. 13-14, to attend an informal 
meeting at the Kansas State Agricultural 
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Out of Bounds 


NDER the above caption, the Wichita (Kansas) Eagle discusses certain 
aspects of the antiwhite flour propaganda as follows: 

“One difficult thing about this campaign in the winter wheat belt to out- 
smart the food faddist, whose propaganda is undermining white bread, has to 
do with the fact that the faddist is arguing speciously for health and beauty. 
Every human being aspires to them so earnestly that millions of Americans 
have dropped the guard they ordinarily keep about their cherished possessions, 
and have admitted quackery to their private counsels. 

“But the faddist, holding this advantage, is overplaying his hand, very 





foolishly in many instances. 


Now that the interests to which his propaganda 


is inimical are backtracking him, they are finding that a lot of his arguments 
fall so far short of plausibility as to be ridiculous. 
“For instance, one bit of current advice appearing in the beauty columns 


warns brown-eyed women to forego certain foods. 


Another expert essayist 


solemnly contends for the abjuration of the wheaten loaf if smart women want 


to avoid so plebeian a malady as housemaid’s knee. 


So far white bread has 


not been hooked up to ingrown nails and dandruff, but investigating wheat 
interests are expecting to find such an implication any day. 


“Of course all this outrages common sense. 
getting away with it in large measure. 


Yet the propagandist has been 


But with the world’s leading dietitians 


and the responsible physicians of this section coming to the aid of the wheat 
grower, there is reason to believe that the faddist, who is so flagrantly out of 
bounds, can be incapacitated for further action by the silliness of his own 


arguments.” 
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THE BANKRUPT FARMER 


ARM relief agitators have an- 
- other opponent, and this time 
a farmer. T. F. Hopkins, of Lib- 
eral, Kansas, who operates a 2,000- 
acre wheat farm, made the state- 
ment last week that his gross re- 
ceipts for the year 1925 amounted 
to $96,500, of which $60,000 were : 
net profit. Mr. Hopkins suggests 
that if the average farmer worked 
as hard as the business man of the 
city, we wouldn’t hear any talk 
about hard times. 

















College’s experimental mill, conducted by 
Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the milling 
department. They will study the various 
methods of mechanical modification of 
—— as a means of testing quality in 
our. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Buyers showed much more interest on 


account of the decline in wheat premiums 
last week. Business increased for all 
mills. Individual ones reported sales of 


from 50 to 300 per cent of capacity. 
Some round lots figured in the week’s 
business. 

Shipping directions continue slow, but 
mills are maintaining their operating 
schedules this week. 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is con- 
fined to his home with influenza. 


Max Trum, formerly with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., has taken a position in 
Leavenworth with a sporting goods firm. 


H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, reports the 
trade much more interested in new book- 
ings, but hesitant about ordering, on ac- 
count of the bare market of the last half 
year. 
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HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continues dull. Buyers, 
for the most part, are committing them- 
selves only for immediate needs. Book- 
ings are uniformly small. Export in- 
quiry is fairly active, and several lots of 
straight grade flour were sold last week 
to both Europe and Latin America at 
moderately satisfactory prices. Offers, 
in the main, are out of line. Directions 
on old contracts are draggy, and opera- 
tions remain the same as the past few 
weeks. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.65 
bbl; straight, $6.70@7.15; first clear, 
$5.50@5.60. 

NOTES 


Frederick Yurgler, of the Goerz Flour 
Millis Co., has returned from a visit with 
the trade in Oklahoma and Texas. 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from a vacation trip to the western coast. 

R. V. McVay, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from a trip through the southern 
and central states. 


William Burns, of the sales department 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., visit- 
ed branch distributing points in Kansas 
and Missouri last week. 


J. E. Davis, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, is temporarily taking the place of 
his brother, Hal Davis, manager of the 
Kansas Grain Co., who is on his honey- 
moon. Mr. Davis was married in Wichita 
last week. 
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AUSTRALIAN RATES REVISED 
Mexsourne, Vicrorta.—Shipping com- 
panies have notified millers that, effec- 
tive from Jan. 1, freight on flour to Java 
and the East has been advanced from 
85s to 40s ton. This has caused much 


concern among millers, who regard the 
outlet to the East as one of great im- 
portance, particularly as export trade in 
other directions has been almost impos- 
sible, owing to the high prices ruling for 
wheat in Australia. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week it looked as if the recently 
awakened interest in flour was about to 
flicker out, and as if the buying which 
had already’ taken place was of rather 
sporadic character and not significant of 
a more or less general resumption of pur- 
chases and replenishment of stocks, as 
had been hoped. But this may have been 
only a reflection of the want of anima- 
tion quite general in the entire trade, and 
especially noticeable in the wheat market. 

It is of little use to attempt a survey 
of the world’s wheat situation, which is 
constantly being rehearsed in the daily 
market reports, for it is not apparently 
having any effect on flour purchases, un- 
less negatively. The range of wheat prices 
has been within narrow limits, with clear 
evidence that something extraordinary 
will be required to push them out of the 
rut into which they have fallen. 

Reports of damage to winter wheat 
crops in this and European countries, 
notably France, have been exploited with 
little result, as likewise have the large 
visible and invisible supplies. The mar- 
ket has shown the same stubborn resist- 
ance to material advances as to declines, 
and there has been nothing to excite in- 
terest or promote trading. 

Buyers Unhurried.—This comparative- 
ly stable condition has not proven an in- 
centive or encouragement to the buying 
of flour. It has tended to deaden and 
nullify interest. There has seemed to be 
nothing either to be gained or lost by 
being in a hurry to book flour, so buyers 
have not been in any hurry. Of course 
there has been some inevitable replenish- 
ment of stocks, and buyers have been re- 
turning to the market a little more fre- 
quently, but the total purchases are not 
of much volume. 

It is not unusual to find millers grub- 
bing along from day to day without even 
a week’s operation assured at the present 
rate, and dependent all the time upon 
more directions coming in or making a 
few sales to maintain the status quo. Not 
merely buying, but operation of the mills, 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Premiums High—Meantime, quite in- 
dependent of any flour buying movement 
and milling demand for wheat, something 
has been happening to the premiums of 
No. 2 red, for they have been steadily 
soaring to higher levels. New highs were 
registered almost every day last week, 
until on Feb. 3 the bid at Toledo reached 
lle over Chicago May, up 8c from Jan. 
27, and No. 2 red was sold at Chicago at 
19¢ over. The advance has been rapid, 
and it leaves millers wondering how far 
it can go. 

This may encourage millers to buy 
wheat, provided it can be had right, but 
it probably is not calculated to make 
farmers or holders any too anxious to 
sell. It is important to have wheat if 
one is to sell flour, and if premiums con- 
tinue to mount there is no telling what 
one may have to pay for it. The miller 
may hedge his holdings, but that does 
not take care of the premiums, for there 
is enough wheat in the country, which 
will make the Chicago grades, to keep the 
futures below the cash value. 

Then when flour prices do not keep 
pace with the cost of good milling wheat, 
as reflected in the premiums, it is almost 
certain that some inferior flour will find 
its way into the market. If current re- 
ports are to be believed, that is exactly 
what has happened, particularly with 
hard wheat flours, but not so much with 
soft winters. It is hardly possible for 
the mill to go on delivering, indefinitely, 
better flour than it gets paid for. 

The average low protein of the wheat 
crop 6f the entire country this year, 
from which no section entirely escaped, 
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is responsible for this condition, as is 
also the insistence of the buyer in plac- 
ing his orders on the basis of price rath- 
.er than quality. Buyers yield to the lure 
of low prices, and use one low price to 
beat down all others, until the whole 
movement of flour is predicated upon 
price, not quality. And then the buyer 
illogically complains because he did not 
get something better than he paid for. 
It is not in the cards. 

The whole tendency, under these con- 
ditions, is for the price structure to be- 
come demoralized, and to be dragged 
down to unprofitable levels. Millers need 
to be on their guard. Only last week a 
sale at Nashville was widely heralded as 
being made at about $1 bbl below the 
price it actually brought. Misinforma- 
tion spreads rapidly, particularly when 
it can be used to somebody’s advantage. 
But there is no getting away from the 
fact that prices are being quoted at rock 
bottom levels. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 3, at $6.35@6.60 


bbl and local springs at $7.10, 98's, f.o.b.,_ 


Toledo or mill. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 154,800 106,223 68 
Previous week .. 157,980 109,584 69 
VOOr ABO wcccecs 72,900 41,149 56 
Two years ago... 84,660 60,152 59 
Three years ago. 81,060 44,796 55 


DRAFTS FOR COLLECTION 


C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, suggests that drafts 
be deposited with banks for collection 
with this notation on them: “This draft 
is placed for collection only, and is not 
to be treated as a deposit. The funds 
obtained through its collection are to be 
accounted for to us as a trust, and are 
not to be commingled with the other 
funds of collecting banks.” He cites the 
case of a bank at Indianapolis which 
failed where $400,000 in deposits were al- 
lowed as preferred claims, and were paid 
in full. He suggests that, if money is 
needed, it be borrowed from the bank, as 
interest must be paid in any event. 


NOTES 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change Feb. 3. 


J. J. Survey, field representative of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., was 
at the Toledo office of the company last 
week, 


This office has a call from Puerto Rico 
for connection with some grain concern 
for the shipment of oats direct to that 
market. 


H. R. Huntington, of the Sandusky 
(Ohio) Cooperage & Lumber Co., was in 
Toledo on Feb. 3, and called on some of 
the mills. 


George A. Amendt, of the Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., left Toledo 
Feb, 3 for a three weeks’ business trip 
to the South and the Southeast. 


W. A. Sharpe, manager of the Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co., called at this office 
last week. He reported unusually good 
receipts of wheat from farmers on this 
crop. 

Until the recent advance in premiums, 
the price range on the bids for wheat at 
Toledo had been in a comparatively nar- 
row limit. July 12 $1.87% was bid, To- 
ledo rate points, and on Sept. 20 the bid 
was $1.26. 

Charles B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., recently returned 
from a trip to Texas, and was in Lan- 


sing, Mich., for the annual meeting of 
the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of which he is a director. 
His cbservation leads him to believe that 
serious damage has heep done to late 
sown winter wheat. 


W. M. Moore, Covington, Ind., O. L. 
Barr, Bicknell, and Elmer Hutchinson, 
Arlington, have recently been added by 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
to membership on the wheat improvement 
committee, of which Edgar H. Evans, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is 
chairman. Other members are J. L. 
Davis, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Carl 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, W. 
L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, and Professor G. I. Christie, Pur- 
due University. They will undertake to 
improve the quality of wheat grown in 
Indiana. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast were fair- 
ly good last week. They were not as 
large as in the previous week, though or- 
ders for moderate lots continued active. 
Shipments on contracts were satisfac- 
tory, and output was being absorbed. 
Mills did a good business during Janu- 
ary, and indications are that demand 
will hold up this month. Consumers ap- 
pear to be taking about the normal vol- 
ume. 

Flour prices ruled about steady last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 4: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-Ib cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.75@9.10 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.75@8; straights, 
$7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Business was routine last week with 
rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours. Bakers and large buyers were not 
inclined to make important commitments, 
and sales were chiefly in small lots for 
current demands. Quotations, Feb. 4: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent $7.50@8; 
standard and straight patents, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 157,920 
Previous week .. 149,820 
ZORP OHO ceccces 164,820 
Two years ago... 137,220 
Three years ago.. 161,220 


107,907 68.3 
106,679 71.2 
128,677 78 
86,050 62.7 
124,081 88 


NOTES 


George Dance, of Normandy, Tenn., 
has purchased the Garrison Valley 
Mills, Inc., at Wartrace, Tenn. 


A. C. Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was a recent visitor 
to points in southern territory. 


W. J. Yancy has sold his feed mill at 
Pulaski, Tenn., to Edwin Williams, who 
previously was associated with Mr. 
Yancy. 

The Liberty Mills and the Ford Flour 
Co. have been giving monthly prizes to 
members of their sales organization mak- 
ing best records. J. M. Hooper, Ten- 
nessee representative, received the award 
for January. 

Joun LEIrrr. 
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ATLANTA 


Flour business was a little quieter last 
week, but it is expected to improve this 
week. The tone of inquiries from bakers 
indicates they are enjoying excellent 
business, and expect to be active in the 
flour market the next few weeks. A few 
large ones are buying their advance 
needs up to 60 and 90 days, but no 
orders beyond this period are reported, 
while smaller bakers are buying for cur- 
rent needs only, or at best for three to 
four weeks ahead. One of the large At- 
lanta firms operating several plants in 
the Southeast is reported to have placed 
a round lot order for approximately 50,- 
000 bbls for its needs the next 60 days. 

Jobbing sales are rather quiet, for 
wholesalers report their flour business 
less than they had expected. Stocks are 
ample for current needs, though a few 
orders are being placed, none of them 
for more than 30 days. Shipping direc- 
tions were quiet. As there are still a 
number of unfilled contracts on hand, 
however, directions are expected to im- 
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prove during the next two or three 
weeks. 

Southeastern mills’ output was larger 
than the previous week, it is reported 
and about on a par with the correspond. 
ing period last year, but still consider- 
ably less than mill capacity. The out- 
look promises continued improvement 
during February. 

Hard winter flour advanced 10@20¢ 
during the week, spring wheat about 15¢ 
and soft winter short patent about 25¢. 
Quotations, Feb. 3, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.70@7.95 bbl, standard patent: $7.40 
7.60, straight patent $7.20@7.50; soft 
winter short patent $8.75@9.10, standard 
patent $7.40@7.60, straight paten: $7.29 
@7.40, fancy clears $6.90@7.10, second 
clears $6.25@6.40; spring wheat short 
patent $8@8.25, standard patent *7.65@ 
8.05, straight patent $7.55@7.90; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washingto:: soft 
white wheat flour, $7.65@7.90. 


NOTES 

Joseph Hexter, president of the “outh- 
ern Baking Co., left last week for New 
York. 

Fred C. Tullis, of the Acme-vans 
Co., Indianapolis, was here last week on 
his way back to Indianapolis after « trip 
to Florida. 

Joseph Bambrick, of the Newark (N. 
J.) Paraffine & Parchment Pape: Co, 
visited the Atlanta trade last week en 
route south. 


W. H. Moehle, Tennessee, Alsbama 
and Mississippi salesman for the South- 
ern Wax Paper Co., visited the home 
offices last week. 

Frank M. Grout, general prod ction 
manager of the Southern Bakin:: Co. 
spent several days last week at the plant 
in Savannah, Ga. 

Theodore Martin, feed, grain anc flour 
broker, expects to leave this wee': for 
a pleasure trip to Florida. He will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hazel, Macon, Ga., 
were in Atlanta a few days ago en route 
to Houston, Texas, for a visit with Mrs. 
Hazel’s parents. Mr. Hazel operates the 
plant of the Barker Bakery Co., Macon. 

Walter H. La Fevere, southeastern 
representative of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, with divisional head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla., visited the 
trade in Atlanta last week after a trip 
through this section, where he reports 
an excellent outlook for flour business 
during the next few months. 


John Coode, Nashville, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, Charles H. Jaussen, St. 
Paul, Minn., secretary-manager of the 
association, and H. C. Peterson, Fast 
Chicago, Ind., a member of the board of 
directors, were guests of the Atlanta 
Retail Food Dealers’ Association at a 
dinner and meeting last week. 

Harotp F. Popnasxi. 
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NORFOLK 


The strength of the market has forced 
quotations up to some extent for oth 
winter wheat and northwestern flour. 
The trade is not inclined to come in for 
more than immediate needs. Quotat ons, 
Feb. 3: northwestern spring patents ++.25 
@8.50 bbl, second patents $7.85@*.25; 
Kansas patents $7.60@7.90, second »at- 
ents $7.45@7.55; top winter pat«nts 
$6.85@6.95, second patents $6.50@6 75; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, *“'@ 
6.25. 


Josern A. Leste, J 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


While milling hardly can be characicr- 
ized as satisfactory, there are eviden:«s 
of a revival of buying, and there <r 
some indications pointing to futurss. 
Stocks are approaching a * point, and 
replenishment must be made before lor -. 
Millers believe a broader buying mov: - 
ment is on the way. Contracts of sever! 
buyers are expiring, and they are bein 
forced into the market, while mills «*: 
making every effort to clean up old cor- 
tracts. 

Little change is seen in soft whe«! 
flour. Trading seems about normal an‘ 
little improvement is expected for anoth 


er two weeks. No large contracts arc 
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outstanding, though there are several of 
er note. 

A little more activity is seen in hard 
wheat flour. Bakers are becoming inter- 
ested, and both orders and inquiries are 
increasing. 

Little Fe cinees is being done in the ex- 

rt field. Some soft wheat flour is be- 
ing sold, but the volume is not heavy. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Feb. 4: soft 
winter short patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; 
hard winter short patent $6.70@7.10, 
straight $6@6.40, first clear $5.25@5.75; 
spring first patent $6.75@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@7, first clear $5.75@6.25. 

NOTES 

The George W. Kennedy Milling Co.’s 
plant at Shelbyville, Ind., was damaged 
$1,000 by fire recently. 

Oliver C. Hiatt, 83 years old, for 
many years in the milling business in 
Indiana, but who has been retired for 
several years, died recently at his home 
in Indianapolis, following a week’s illness 
of pneumonia. 


T. Detaney. 
oww 


EVANSVILLE 


There is an active demand for flour, 
and business is normal at local mills. 
Quotations, Feb. 4, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat, 
best patent $8.25 bbl, first patent $7.75, 
straights $7.25; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.50; second clears, $6.25. 


C. M. Lunopry. 
Cww? 


SALES OF BISCUITS AND 
CRACKERS TO NICARAGUA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Although Nica- 
ragua is a comparatively small market 
for biscuits and crackers, it has been ob- 
served that imports of these products 
have been increasing for the past few 
years, says a report from American Con- 
sul C. T, Steger to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Imports for the 
past two years have been more than 
double those of five years ago. It is as- 
sumed that this increase is due to a grad- 
ually improving standard of living, as 
well as to the efforts of local agents to 
increase sales, and, consequently, it may 
be expected that it will continue. As no 
biscuits or crackers are made locally, the 
entire amount used must be imported. 

During 1926 imports amounted to 198,- 
000 lbs, of which 174,000 came from the 
United States and 11,000 from Great 
Britain. In 1925 total imports were 
204,000 Ibs, of which the United States 
“nes 181,000 and Great Britain 20,- 


The report advises that, in view of the 
tropical climate and the extreme humid- 
ity during the rainy season, foods of 
this kind should be packed in metal con- 
tainers. Packages of one half pound to 
two pounds net weight are most fre- 
quently offered for sale in Nicaragua. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Improved buying was reported by a 
majority of the local mills last week. 
This was widely scattered, and generally 
confined to small lots. Most of it was 
for prompt shipment, buyers not being 
interested in making future bookings. 
Shipping instructions were fairly satis- 
factory on old bookings. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Current business 
in the South and Southeast held up very 
well last week. Specifications were fair- 
ly regular. Stocks are low in the hands 
of distributors. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Scattered buying 
by bakers and other users of hard wheat 
flour showed some improvement last 
week. Most orders were for prompt 
shipment and medium-sized lots, but in 
the aggregate they were better than for 
several weeks. Shipping instructions 
were fair. Buyers are not buying much 
for future shipment. 

Export Trade.—Most local exporters 
say that it is almost impossible to do 
business with Europe on account of 
price discrepancies. However, inquiries 
have been more numerous recently, and 
one firm reported the sale of a medium- 
sized lot to go there within the past 10 
days. Little change has occurred in 
Latin American business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 4: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20 bbl, straight $6@6.30, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.70@7.20, straight $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.90@7.20, standard patent $6.75@7.15, 
first clear $5.75@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4.......+.00. 23,800 39 
Previous week .........+5. 25,800 42 
VOar ABO ccccccccccccccces 25,100 41 
TWO FORTS BHO cccccscccss 28,200 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 29-Feb. 4 ......0000- 45,400 52 
Previous week ......++++++ 41,700 48 
WORF GHD cccvccccccescecesss 47,200 54 
TWO FORTS GHO wcccceseces 41,000 47 


NOTES 


J. R. Brown, Dallas, Texas, vice presi- 
dent of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
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The Rye Outlook for 1928 


From a Department of Agriculture Survey 


OMESTIC rye production is rela- 
tively small, and a considerable por- 
tion of it is exported. Therefore, 
it has but little influence upon prices, as 
returns to growers depend very largely 
upon the world situation. While the pres- 
ent prospects are for some increase in the 
world’s rye acreage this year, the present 
situation is not likely to be materially 
changed unless high yields are realized in 
Europe. Those of 1927 in the United 
States are not likely to be repeated in 
1928. Although the estimated world acre- 
age of rye (exclusive of Russia) in 1927 
was somewhat larger than in 1926, being 
46,100,000, compared with 45,500,000, this 
area remained lower than in 1925, when 
nearly 46,600,000 acres were harvested. 
The United States acreage seeded in 
the fall of 1927, 3,802,000 acres, was 
about 3.6 per cent more than in 1926. 
The average yield in 1927 was 16 bus, 
which was the highest since 1915, and is 
not likely to be repeated in 1928. This 
resulted in a production of 58,572,000 bus. 





The 1927 world’s rye production in 
countries reporting to date amounts to 
about 879,000,000 bus, compared with 
802,000,000 in 1926, an increase of 9.6 
per cent. Last year’s crop was consid- 
erably below that of 1925, which was 
about 1,000,000,000 bus, but was close to 
the average for the past five years. The 
relatively high price now prevailing for 
rye as compared with wheat is due to a 
moderate world crop following a short 
crop, and to the relatively poor quality 
of last year’s crop in Germany, which is 
the most important market for the sur- 
plus of exporting countries. Higher rye 
prices in Europe may have led to some 
increase in rye —_—— in some coun- 
tries, or at least may have checked ten- 
dencies to shift from rye to wheat. The 
effect of these higher prices, however, 
may have been offset to a certain extent 
by the somewhat unfavorable conditions 
for seeding in Germany and Poland, the 
two most important European producing 
countries outside of Russia. 





visited the company’s St. Louis office last 
week, 


H. E. Marshall, Minneapolis, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., called at the com- 
pany’s local offices last week. 


Woodson K. Woods, vice — of 
the Ralston Purina Co., and his wife, are 
planning a trip to Japan this month. 


Harris McGavock, St. Louis manager 
of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
is on a business trip in the Southwest. 


V. C. Ward, manager of the specialty 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, recently called at the 
firm’s local office. 


Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of a number of milling com- 
panies, visited the Plant Flour Mills 
last week, which he controls. 


Ralph M. Guenther, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., has applied for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from C. J. Phillips. 


A number of Merchants’ Exchange 
members will attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Springfield, Feb. 8-11. 

Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in St. Louis last 
— on his way back from a trip to the 
mill. 

The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour Club will be 
held at the City Club, Feb. 8, at which 
time officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, visited St. Louis last week, and 
while here attended the dinner of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, 

Alfred Sowden, secretary-treasurer of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited Peter Derlien, St. Louis, 
field manager for the company, while on 
his way to a business trip in the central 
states. 
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MEMPHIS 


Although shipping instructions are re- 
ported as fairly satisfactory, indicating 
stocks in distributors’ hands are light, 
little new business is reported. Jobbers 
still are disposed to buy in a small way. 
The continued decline in cotton and lack 
of sales have a restraining effect on buy- 
ing, and are tending to upset plans for 
the new crop. Instead of an expected 
increase in acreage, there is probably 
going to be little change from last year, 
if the price remains low. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, Feb. 4: soft winter short 
patent $8.10@8.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50; spring wheat short patent 
$8@8.10, standard patent $7.45@7.90; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.75, 
standard patent $6.90@7.25; western soft 
patent $7.05@7.20, semihard patent $6.75, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7@7.15. 


NOTES 


L. R. Bowman, secretary of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was 
here last week. 

J. C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a recent vis- 
itor at the local branch of the company. 

J. A. Lacour, manager of the Meridian, 
Miss., plant of the Royal Feed & Milling 
Co., and one of the vice presidents of the 
company, was here last week. 

A. J. Eisenmayer, president of the 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., 
accompanied by his wife, spent a day 
here recently en route to Florida and 
Cuba for a brief vacation. 

Grorce Wriiiamson. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers last week were inclined to take 
only enough flour for immediate require- 
ments. New business was rare. This 
condition applied also to wholesale gro- 
cers, Whose stocks are low. Exports to 
Europe dropped to 2,005 bags, Copen- 
hagen leading with 935. Other European 
ports taking flour during the past week 
were Oslo 649 bags, Gothenburg 319, and 
Bergen 102. 

Flour prices, Feb. 2: 


va Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.60 $7.40 $8.50 
96 per cent ....... 7.75 7.15 7.85 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 6.80 7.35 
Set cccccccccccece 7.50 6.60 7.30 
First clear ....... 906% 6.40 6.30 
Second clear ..... eoee 6.10 5.25 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 26,768 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Feb. 2, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 375 
bags; Vera Cruz, 255. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,100; Panama City, 1,900. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,475; Manza- 
nillo, 1,475; Guantanamo, 150; Pro- 
greso, 2,000; Matanzas, 830; Cardenas, 
50; Sagua la Grande, 561; Caibarien, 
482; Nuevitas, 370. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,675; Colon, 
200; Panama City, 500; San Jose, 4,161; 
Guayaquil, 400; Belize, 169; Stann 
Creek, 40; Guatemala City, 3,055; Man- 
zanillo, 185; Banes, 35; Santiago, 1,350; 
Kingston, 1,975. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb. 2: 


Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta ... 400 Kingston .......2,075 
BBAMOB socscccee 35 La Guayra..... 906 
Barranquilla ... 244 Manzanillo ..... 2,214 
Belize .......... 169 Matanzas ...... 830 
TROTHOR .ccccces 102 Mollendo ....... 61 
Bluefields ...... 375 Nuevitas ....... 370 
Buenaventura .. 330 Oslo ..........+. 648 
Caibarien ...... 482 Panama City...2,440 
Cardenas....... 50 Progreso ....... 2,000 
GOlOM cccccccces 400 Puerto Barrios... 19 
Copenhagen .... 935 Puerto Cabello... 494 
Cristobal ....... 964 Puerto Cabezas. 350 
Curacao ....... 10 Sagua la Grande 561 
Esmeraldas .... 713 San Jose ......4,161 
Gothenburg .... 319 Santiago ....... 1,350 
Guantanamo ... 150 Stann Creek ... 40 
Guatemala City.3,055 Tela ........... 255 
Guayaquil ...... 400 Tumaco ....... 57 
Havana ........ 6,810 Vera Cruz ..... 275 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 128,000 bus wheat sent through 
this port as follows: to Liverpool, 40,000; 
to Grecian ports, 88,000. 

Manifests show an augmented move- 
ment of rice to Europe and South Amer- 
ica. Receipts of clean rice from coun- 
try mills were normal. Smaller receipts 
of rice were reported last week. The 
following figures were posted, Feb. 2: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 2.......... 464,871 653,771 

Same period, 1927 ........ 528,305 744,261 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 2 ......... 39,207 283,134 

Same period, 1927 ........ 70,397 329,131 


NOTES 


K. B. Harrison, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., is calling on the trade in 
Mississippi. 


Joseph and Ned Matthews, of the 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
accompanied by their wives, passed 
through New Orleans last week on their 
way to inspect their properties in Texas 
and Mexico. They visited the local office 
of the company, which is in charge of 
W. H. Barnes. 

R. A. Surrivan. 
‘2 2 2) 
VICTORIAN GRAIN SUPPLIES 

Metsourne, Vicrorta.—The arrange- 
ment made last year between local mill- 
ers and the Victorian Wheat Growers’ 
Corporation for supplies of wheat for 
gristing will operate again this year. 
Beginning in February, millers will de- 
clare the quantities of wheat they require, 
and they must make their final needs 
known in October. The prices will be de- 
clared on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Interest charges to provide for the 
cost of retaining the wheat for millers 
will be on a sliding scale, the rate per 
bushel increasing each month, but begin- 
ning in the early stages at a merely nom- 
inal amount. 
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QUARTERLY MOVEMENT OF 
LONDON. WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Lonpon, Eno.—The quarterly move- 
ment of wheat and flour into the port of 
London, issued by Sydney Young, for- 
merly secretary of the London Corn Ex- 
change, shows the following official fig- 
ures, wheat being in quarters of 480 lbs 
and flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 








Wheat Flour 

Imports for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31 ......... 1,584,013 290,066 
Less re-exportsS .......+.+. 1,020 49,749 
Net imports ..........+. 1,582,993 240,317 
Add stocks on Oct. 31..... 25,968 61,803 
DORE cccnisoevevscceere 1,608,961 302,120 

Less stocks in London, Dec. 
OE bes oe00040b0ecc0e res 91,270 


19,152 





Total distribution during 
past three months..... 1,589,809 210,850 
Average deliveries per week— 


During past three months. 122,293 15,450 
During previous three .... 110,245 19,564 
During three months end- 

ing Dec, 31, 1926........ 100,504 20,654 
During the year 1927..... 113,902 24,520 
During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 


From these figures it will be seen that 
there is a decrease in the net arrivals 
from over-sea ports of about 22,000 
sacks. 

Analyzing this return from the weekly 
reports, it is found that Australia shows 
the greatest decline, as during the past 
quarter only about 48,000 sacks flour 
have arrived, compared with 120,000 the 
previous quarter. The decrease amounts 
to nearly 60 per cent. Argentine arrivals 
were 26,000 sacks, compared with 48,000 
the previous quarter, a decline of about 
46 per cent. 

The United States and Canada, while 
not quite able to make up for the de- 
clines recorded above, show an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the pre- 
vious quarter, the totals exceeding 210,- 
000 sacks, against just over 95,000. 

It is not possible at this end to differ- 
entiate in the arrivals between flour 
milled in the United States and that 
milled in Canada, but it may be taken 
for granted that quite an appreciable 
proportion of the flour shipped from 
United States ports was milled from Ca- 
nadian wheat, even if it was not actually 
milled in Canada. 

There is also. an appreciable increase 
in arrivals from British ports, amount- 
ing to about 50 per cent, the totals be- 
ing nearly 40,000 sacks, compared with 
about 25,000 last quarter. 

Stocks in London, however,-are unfor- 
tunately very much heavier, the increase 
being 41,521 sacks, and no doubt much of 
this is of either United States or Cana- 
dian origin. 

Cw mw? 


TAX ON IMPORTED FLOUR 
IN IRELAND CONSIDERED 


Dustin, IreLtanp.—The application of 
Irish millers for a tax on imported flour 
recently was discussed by the Cork 
County committee of agriculture. 

C. C. Mercier, manager of one of the 
large flour mills in Cork, asserted that a 
tariff would mean the using of a consid- 
erably greater quantity of Irish wheat. 
At the same time he stated, in reply to 
questions, that no guaranty could pos- 
sibly be given that there would be a 
market and a reasonable price paid to 
the farmers for home grown wheat. 
Neither was he able to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the query as to whether 
a tariff on imported flour would not in- 
crease the price beyond that existing in 
England. 

The committee decided that the subject 
was worthy of consideration, but there 
the matter ended. 
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Abolition of Night Baking 


Guiascow, Scottanp.—There is another movement on foot by the Scot- 
tish Trades. Union Congress for the abolition of night baking. Such as still 


exists isin the large bread factories. 


It has circularized all affiliated or- 


ganizations, asking them to urge upon members of Parliament the desirability 
of pressing ‘the government to proceed with the necessary legislation. 

The Scottish Union of Bakers and Confectioners has opposed night bak- 
ing for several years, and its attitude was indorsed unanimously at the last 


annual congress’ of Scottish trade unions. 


The bakers’ own union, however, is 


practically powerless to press its claims nowadays, because it suffered much 
from its last strike, several of the largest bakeries adopting a policy of non- 
union labor at the end of the unsuccessful dispute. 

Hence the appeal for parliamentary action as against industrial action. 
It is pointed out that the International Labor Convention in 1925 decided 
by a majority to abolish night baking, but that the British government has 


refused to carry out its obligations. 


On the practicability of the proposal it was generally understood that 
one of the master bakers’ arguments in favor of the sale of Glasgow’s bread 


wrapped in waxed 


paper was that the keeping quality of the loaf was en- 


hanced and that, accordingly, it would be easier for the bakeries to dispense 


with night labor. 


The quarter sponge process of baking, which is in vogue 


in Scotland, involves preparation of that proportion of the dough in advance 


of the actual baking. 


Death of Captain Harald Pedersen 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


ARLY in January occurred the death 
of Captain Harald Pedersen, of 
Oslo, Norway, who for 10 eventful 

years acted as the general manager of 
the Norwegian Government Food Com- 
mission. In this work he was associated 
with A. Johannessen, now a member of 
the firm of Bjérnstad & Johannessen, 
who was purchasing agent of the commis- 
sion, and together they ably steered its 
course from start to finish over the 
shoals and quicksands that beset the path 
from time to time. It appears that Cap- 


The Late Captain Harald Pedersen 





tain Pedersen had to face some very 
fierce criticism as the manager of the 
commission, and being a very sensitive 
man it was no easy matter for him to 
maintain an impervious attitude, but he 
had a strong sense of honor where duty 
was concerned, and fearlessly and daunt- 
lessly continued to conduct the business 
of the commission in the manner he con- 
sidered best. That his management was 
masterly has since been fully acknowl- 
edged on all sides, and the commission 
goes down to history as a model of state 
controlled trading. 

Captain Pedersen: was a sailor by pro- 
fession, having served in both the Nor- 
wegian merchant service and navy. He 
was trained in the Naval School of Nor- 
way, and after reaching the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant entered the merchant 
service as captain of one of the ships 
in the fleet of the Séndenfjeldske Damp- 
skibsselskab. After -10 years in that ca- 
pacity he again entered the government 
service, this time as inspector of the 
spring herring fisheries, was later pro- 
moted to a position in the war office, and 
eventually became chief of the naval 
commissariat. In this position he dis- 
played his extraordinary abilities as an 
administrator, and when in September, 
1916, it was decided that all matters re- 
lating to food should be placed under 
government control, he was chosen as the 
administrator and general manager. One 
of the leading Norwegian daily papers, 
the Aftenposten, in its comments upon 
the death of Captain Pedersen, stated 
that in this position he did the greatest 
work of his life, the work which cost 
him most, and for which his country 
owes him its deepest gratitude. 

Captain Pedersen was 66 years of age 
at the time of his death. He received 
the Order of St. Olav for his services in 
connection with the Norwegian Govern- 
ment Food Commission and was retired 
from the navy in July, 1927, under the 
age clause. 

All who came in contact with him were 
charmed by his delightful manner and 
personality, and felt that behind the 
charm was a man fearless and straight, 
with great strength of character. He 
served his country with distinction and 


, honor in a unique position which he was 
igparticularly fitted to fill by oe 
ew 


rience and personality. All who 
im and his worth give him homage. 










ARGUMENTS IN REGARD TO 
PROPOSED IRISH TARIFF 


Dustin, Iretanp.—The hearing of the 
application by the Irish Flour 4 illers’ 
Association for a customs duty of ‘5 per 


280 Ibs on imported flour was conc \uded 
on Dec. 20. The mill workers’ represen- 
tatives, Alderman William Kinneally and 
Edward Naughton, supported the duty 
on behalf of the mill workers’ section of 


the Transport Union, Cork. 

Mr. Collins, on behalf of the Irish 
Free Food League, opposed the apjlica- 
tion for a duty, and said that the flour 
milling industry was not in a satisfactory 
state, owing to mills not being up to «ate. 
Mr. Kinneally, however, said th:' the 
Free Food League had no statis in 
Cork, it being an association formed by 
local agents for foreign flour for the 
purpose of obstructing the tariff. hey 
could prove that Mr. Collins dic not 
deny that the Free Food League was 
initiated by English millers, and th:t he 
would be well rewarded for his services 
as its secretary. 

Mr. Kinnealiy said his union support- 
ed the tariff because of the necessity for 
maintaining the milling industry and that 
the supply of bread should not be in the 
hands of English and foreign millers. 
Furthermore, it supported the tariff on 
the ground that Irish mills were capable 
of giving more employment. He said 
only two out of the four mills in Cork 
were working, and these on short time. 
Only 100 mill workers out of 400 were 
employed at the same time during 1926, 
and imports during that period of unem- 
ployment into the Port of Cork totaled 
18,878 tons, valued at £3,000,000. 

Bakers in Cork have been circularized 
to find out the reason for their failure to 
support Irish flour. The Curran {firm 
said it would like to use Irish flour, but 


could not do so because of the quality 
and price. It said that no Cork will, 
and possibly only one Irish mill, could 


make flour equal to imported top patents 
at a price which would compete, the rea- 
son being that a market for second 
grades could not be found in Ire!:nd 
except at a very low price, while Ing- 
lish and foreign mills were able to get 
rid of their lower grades elsewhere. 

Mr. Conlon, another supporter, coim- 
plained more of the competition from 
north of Ireland bakers. Mr. Goodbody, 
on behalf of the millers’ association, 
closed the evidence by stating that one 
third of the flour made by Irish mills was 
specially for bakers’ use, and denied ‘lhe 
statement made by counsel on behal! of 
W. & R. Jacob & Co., Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturers, that the ordinary machinery 
of Irish mills used for producing bre: 
flour was incapable of producing bisci': 
flour from weak wheat. He said tie 
sole foundation for this was the unswer!) 
statement by English millers who sup})'} 
the fiour requirements of the Jacob co: 
pany, and that the conditions existi 
did not permit of profitable working 
the mills in the Free State. If they w 
wiped out, the result would be the enti: 
dependence of the Irish Free State « 
foreign combines, which would then 
ploit the position. If mills were full: 
employed they could give cheaper offals, 
and they were prepared to give an unde 
taking which would guarantee due 0)- 
servance of their desire not to acquir 
undue benefit at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 
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ROUMANIA’S GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 

Bucuarest, Rovumanta. — On_ the 
strength of a bill adopted a few months 
ago, the Roumanian grain export will 
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be standardized shortly. This measure 
js meant as a transition regulation on 
the way to full standardization. The 
Roumanian government, in introducing 
the standardization, was influenced by 
the fact that Roumanian grain is consid- 
ered inferior on the world’s market be- 
cause it is not classified; as a result, it 
does not fetch full prices. Standard 

s will be created, and for each parcel 
of a certain grade stored in the stand- 
ardization warehouses an official warrant 
will. be issued, which will be marketable 
and may be mortgaged with the state 
credit banks. This system the govern- 
ment believes will also benefit financial 
conditions in- Roumania. 
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SOUTH EUROPEAN MILLING 

Hamsurc, Germany.—Owing to the 
“gelf-support” policy of some of the 
central European states, Jugoslavian and 
Roumanian milling industries are going 
through a serious crisis. The Berliner 
Tageblatt reports that Hungarian mills 
have curtailed production. considerably, 
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while a number of small ones have been 
closed. Jugoslavian mills are also suf- 
fering by being excluded from Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian markets. Fifteen 
mills have been closed, 16 have failed, 
and a great number have been burned. 
Roumanian mills have asked their gov- 
ernment for protective measures, as they 
are feeling the competition of American 
flour very badly. 


CORN IN EGYPT 

Lonpon, Enc.—The dwindling of the 
cotton acreage in Egypt, and other cir- 
cumstances, have induced Egyptian 
farmers to plant corn. The product is 
similar in quality to the South African 
white horse corn, and the culture has 
reached such an extent that several hun- 
dred thousand tons, including stocks car- 
ried over from last year, together with 
the new crop, after deduction of home 
requirements, will be available for ex- 
port. A small intermediate crop was 
harvested in June, July and August, but 
the principal crop is gathered between 
October and December. 
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Receptions Planned for Canadian Farmers 
Touring Europe 


HE party of Canadian farmers who 

arrived at Plymouth on Jan. 15 will 

depart from the Clyde on the return 
journey to the dominion on Feb. 19. 
Though the visit will be interspersed 
with inspections of leading farm stock, 
the primary object is to study market- 
ing conditions in this country and in 
Denmark. The visit to Denmark will be 
sandwiched in between two receptions 
of the party by the King and the Prince 
of Wales. The Prince, as owner of a 
ranch at Pekisko, in southern Alberta, 
may claim to be a fellow-farmer and, 
like many of the visitors, he is a mem- 
ber of the Canadian wheat pool. 

In London the party will have the op- 
portunity of meeting representatives of 
the bacon, egg, fruit and grain and flour 
trades. These meetings are being ar- 
ranged by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. While in London they will be 
guests for one day of the Port of London 
Authority, and on another day the lord 
mayor will entertain the party at the 
Guildhall. They are at present in Liv- 
erpool, their program there including a 
visit to the docks and to the corn, prod- 
uce and fruit exchanges. From Liver- 
pool they will proceed to Manchester, and 
from thence to Glasgow, where similar 
conferences to those in London have been 
arranged. 

At the Scottish port the conference 
will be more informal. It has been ar- 
ranged direct with a number of leading 
traders, who will meet the party at aft- 
ernoon tea in one of the hotels. The 
more informal these meetings are the 
more information the visitors are likely 
to extract from them. In Glasgow the 
two representatives who will confer with 
them are Andrew Law, of Crawford & 
Law, flour importers, and James Begg, 
of John Jackson & Co., wheat importers, 
a agents of the Canadian wheat 
pool. 

It is probable that the visitors will be 
specially anxious to learn what they can 
of Scottish flour needs, because the wheat 
pool doubtless is aware that the Scottish 
trade in imported breadstuffs is divided 
almost equally between flour and wheat. 
Thus exporting interests in any part of 
the world must pay as much attention 
to the milling needs as to the shipment 
of the raw material. Mr. Begg is likely 
to give more attention in his address to 
the question of marketing barley and 
oats than to wheat. -The- Scottish loaf 
requires a large measure of Canadian 
spring wheat to give it strength. Can- 
ada’s grading of wheat has progressed 
more than her grading of oats and barley. 

Another important phase of the Glas- 
gow conference will a discussion on 
dairy products, in which the importing 
side will be represented by Sir Thomas 
Clement, who was controller of butter 
and cheese in connection with the minis- 
try of food during the war, and by 
James Leggat, whose firm takes over the 
whole output of cheese from certain Ca- 


nadian factories, a feature of direct 
trading in cheese which is peculiar to this 
particular firm. 

Pleasure chapters in the itinerary will 
be visits to the Shakespeare country in 
England and to the Scott and Burns 
countrysides in Scotland. The four days 
spent in Denmark will be busy ones. 
It will be interesting to learn how the 
party is impressed with this phase of 
its inquiry, because it is a case of a 
growing supplier of British needs in ba- 
con, butter, and eggs, attempting to 
learn from the experience of one whose 
export trade might suffer in consequence. 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING INCREASED 

Lonpon, Eno.—There has been a 
marked recovery in the British shipbuild- 
ing industry during the past year. The 
official figures show an output from the 
British yards of fully double that of 
1926. Owing to the coal strike in 1926, 
shipbuilding was for many months at a 
complete standstill and in a state of se- 
vere depression throughout the year, and 
some of the improvement in 1927 is no 
doubt due to work being put in hand 
that had been postponed. 

Another factor which has helped the 
situation is the better outlook generally 
for shipping, which is shown by the re- 
quirements of owners for new vessels to 
replace old ones. 


POOL REPRESENTATIVES’ TOUR 

Lonpon, Eno.—D. L. Smith and Wal- 
lace A. Macpherson, of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, who arrived in London shortly be- 
fore Christmas, have started on an ex- 
tensive continental tour, during which 
they expect to visit France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and some of the southern European 
countries. Since their arrival here they 
have visited all the principal United 
Kingdom markets. 





RUSSIAN PEASANTS MAKE 
SAMOGONKA 


CCORDING to reports from 
Riga, Latvia, Russian peasants, 
instead of selling their grain to 

the government, are using it to feed 
cattle and make home brew, the 
mash residue being employed as fod- 
der. Provincial police are making a 
drive against distillers of samogonka, 
which corresponds to American 
moonshine whisky. It is reported 
that in the provinces of Moscow, 
Leningrad, Petsa, Voronech, Razan, 
Stallingradski and Orlovsk, 10,407 


peasants have been arrested and fined 
$66,000, and 3,353 stills and 8,189 gal- 
lons samogonka have been confiscat- 
ed. The peasants are paying their 
fines in grain. 
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Wheat and Flour Conditions in Hungary 
By Beno Schwarz 


HE chief markets generally taking 

the surpluses of the Hungarian grain 

crops, namely, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, are now following, like most 
importing countries, a hand-to-mouth 
policy, because they are still of opinion 
that the huge surpluses in over-sea mar- 
kets will not fail to exert a depressing 
influence upon grain prices. They are 
looking for cheaper grain and flour as 
soon as the Argentine wheat crop is se- 
cured. This is the reason why hitherto 
only a small fraction of the surplus of 
Hungarian wheat and rye crops has 
been marketed. 

In the past year Austria imported 
2,516,745 quintals foreign wheat. To this 
quantity Hungary contributed 1,741,031 
quintals, Jugoslavia 211,247, Roumania 
only 41,038 and Canada 67,397, but the 
Manitobas reached only the boundaries 
of Austria, viz., the southern provinces, 
while Vienna, the chief market of the 
country, imported no over-sea wheats. 
Austria’s total imports of wheat, rye 
and flour in 1926 totaled 4,989,318 quin- 
tals, Hungary having contributed 3,401,- 
553. These figures prove that wheat 
prices in Hungary develop independent- 
ly of over-sea markets. 

The tendency of the rye market is 
very firm, because this year’s German 
rye 1s of an inferior quality, and sev- 
eral lots have been refused on the 
Prague Exchange. Germany is actually 
a buyer of western rye, which is being 
imported duty free. At the same time 
German grain traders are exporting 
home grown rye in connection with the 
so-called exchange of qualities. 

The withholding attitude of Austrian 
importers may prove a self-deception, as 


sooner or later they will be obliged to 
fill their import needs with Hungarian 
wheat and rye at higher prices. Aus- 
trian mills, owing to bad trade, have 
curtailed their production still further, 
as the current consumptive requirements 
are covered by existing supplies for 
about five months. 


It is indicative of the plight of Aus- 
trian mills that a large one in Ebenfurth, 
belonging to the Schdéller group, has 
been sold to a company which will con- 
vert it into a textile factory. Also the 
Elizabeth Steam Mills, at Budapest, be- 
longing to the Erste Ofenpester Co., 
will be transformed into a cotton spin- 
ning factory. 

As to Czechoslovakia, according to of- 
ficial statistics this country imported 
between January and October, 1927, 266,- 
589 tons wheat, compared with 156,315 
in the corresponding period of 1926, and 
102,695 rye, against 63,000 in 1926, where- 
as the flour import declined to 133,630, 
compared with 192,737 in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. 


The exports of wheat. and rye, be- 
sides interfering with the interests of 
mills, are a serious disadvantage also 
for Hungarian cattle breeding. Lacking 
the bran contained in the grain export- 
ed into foreign countries instead of be- 
ing ground in home mills, the curtailed 
production is not sufficient to supply 
our farmers’ needs. 

The Victoria Steam Mills, Budapest, 
which have been closed for about two 
years, will resume working shortly. The 
provincial mills belonging to the Vic- 
toria concern are now grinding at full 
capacity. 
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IMPORT PROHIBITION OF 
POLAND CALLED UNTENABLE 


Lonvon, Enc.—A short time ago the 
government prohibited the importation 
of wheat and wheat flour into Poland. It 
is now rumored that the prohibition is to 
be lifted late in February. 


In the méantime it is reported that the 
Polish government has allowed about 
2,000 cars wheat and wheat flour from 
Hungary to be imported, because Hun- 
gary is said to have threatened to make 
reprisals if the prohibition against im- 
ports were maintained. This report has 
aroused indignation among members of 
the home flour trade in Poland, who fear 
that this relaxation on the part of the 
government will enable Hungarian flour 
exporters to dictate prices on the Polish 
market, which in the end will lead to an 
undesirable increase therein. 

Parties interested intend filing a mem- 
orandum with the Polish government 
protesting against the admission of Hun- 
garian wheat and flour, in view of the 
unfavorable effect it will have on trade. 
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GLASGOW BAKERS MAKING 
LONG-RANGE DELIVERIES 


Giascow, Scottanp.—The mass pro- 
duction factories which are a feature of 
Glasgow’s bread production, and which 
turn out probably 90 per cent of the 
city’s supplies, are ever extending the 
network of their motor van deliveries. 
The installation of bread wrapping ma- 
chinery and of mammoth traveling ovens 
compels the big bakers to obtain as large 
a turnover as possible. This leads to 
poaching in areas which formerly were 
supplied wholly from local bakeries. 


It is now reported that one of the 
large Glasgow concerns is sending bread 
by motor delivery to Dundee. Such de- 
velopments are regarded with misgiving 
by flour importers, who recognize that 
they can send flour as flour to Dundee 
at 3s per sack, whereas to send the flour 
as bread by motor will probably involve 
transport costs as high as 8s per sack. 
The economics of such business are there- 
fore doubtful. 


NEW FEED MANUFACTURING 
FIRM TO BUILD IN SWEDEN 


StrockHoLm, Swepen.—A new com- 
pany for the manufacture of feeding- 
stuffs has just been formed, and its mill 
will shortly be opened at Malmé, Sweden. 
A special feed will be made, consisting 
of an admixture of dried milk, soya milk 
and fat, according to a method invented 
by J. Nyrop, a Danish engineer. The 
new firm’s capital will not be less than 
$53,000 and not more than $160,000. 
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SILESIAN MILLING REPORTED 
PASSING THROUGH CRISIS 


Hamsurc, Germany.—The_ Silesian 
United Millers’ Associations have pub- 
lished a memorandum dealing with the 
effect of the German import license sys- 
tem on the Silesian milling industry. 

This system, in conjunction with bad 
crops, unfavorable freight conditions and 
precedence given to the East Prussian 
industry, has led to high prices for grain, 
which prevent Silesian mills from com- 
peting with other German mills. If 
Silesian grown grain remained in Silesia 
and could be ground in Silesian mills, it 
would give work to a great number of 
people. Moreover, about 1,000,000 tons 
bran would be available for cattle breed- 
ing in Silesia, whereas under existing 
conditions. large quantities of feeding- 
stuffs must be imported. 

Millers ask dispensation from the sys- 
tem of import licenses till Oct. 1 at the 
earliest, with the object of keeping avail- 
able stocks from the 1927 crops in Silesia. 
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Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, showing country of 
origin: 

c— Week ending—, 


From— Jan.13 Jan. 6 Jan, 14 


United States— 1928 1928 1927 
MAIAMIG ©. 0c ccccseve 500 5,416 4,687 
PU cc spe visvee TT 4,150 bye 

Canada—Atlantic .... 2,875 10,900 1,000 
BOGIES occccccdcese ode 4,792 1,500 

AUGRTOMB. os ciccccscce 5,240 2,038 see 

Argentina .......+.++. 10,006 5,840 TY 

Continent ......--.+-- 4 50 350 

BEE. dceddcscccevess 373 ape Te 

Coastwise .........+4+. 2,112 2,800 416 
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CHICAGO 


There was little improvement last week 
in demand for flour. The steady wheat 
market is not conducive to flour buying. 
Shipping directions are fair, so it will be 
only a question of time before stocks get 
quite low. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales of north- 
western brands last week were limited. 
Aside from a few fair-sized farina book- 
ings, new business was light. More in- 
quiries are being received, but very little 
business follows. Directions have been 
fairly good, and stocks are being reduced. 

Hard Winter Flour.—One sale of 2,500 
bbls attracted attention last week. As a 
rule a sale of this size receives little 
comment, but due to the dull demand 
for many weeks, a purchase of this 
amount looks very good. Sales mainly 
have been in one or two car lots. Some 
action either way in the wheat market is 
required to revive demand for flour. 

Soft Wheat Flour.— After several 
weeks of fair activity in soft winters, 
buying declined last week. Sales were 
mainly in single cars, with a few run- 
ning up to 500 bbls. The advancing pre- 
miums on red winter wheat have not 
caused much excitement among soft 
wheat flour users. With mills in the cen- 
tral states buying wheat supplies in Chi- 
cago and paying firm premiums, there 
can be little chance of flour prices going 
down, dealers point out, and they feel 
that now is a good time to cover future 
needs. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Feb. 4: spring top 
patent $6.60@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.45@7.05, first clear $5.75@6.20, second 
clear $4.15@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10, 95 per cent $6.20@6.80, 
straight $6.05@6.50, first clear $5.30@ 
5.75; soft winter short patent $640@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.10@6.75, straight 
$5.80@6.40, first clear $5.40@5.70. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas is still 
very quiet, and sales are widely scattered 
and in small amounts. In other mar- 
kets, manufacturers are said to be re- 
selling semolinas. On Feb. 4 No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at 35%@3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 34%2@3%c; No. 3 
semolina, 314@3%c; durum patent, 34%4 
@3%c; special grade, 33%4.@3¥2c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4 ...seceeeees 30,715 77 
Previous week ......ee+e0% 37,000 92 
YV@ar AGO ..ccccccccccceses 34,000 85 
TWO years AZO ...sseeeees 38,000 95 


E. W. Watson, president of the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here last 
week, 


J. P. Parks, feed broker, Kansas City, 
spent a few days visiting the local trade 
last week. 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., has returned from a six 
weeks’ European trip. 


Francis O’Melia, general manager of 
the St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills, spent 
Feb. 1 in Chicago, visiting the trade. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, has returned 
from a business trip to central and east- 
ern states. 


Konrad Testwuide, secretary of the 
Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
spent Feb. 1 and 2 calling on the trade 
in Chicago. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave this week 
for Pasadena, Cal., where he expects to 


make an extended stay, as he does each 
year. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago last week, en route from New York 
to New Orleans. 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, recently stopped in 
Chicago on his return from a several 
weeks’ eastern trip. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, visited his local offices Feb. 1, 
leaving here for the East. 


George W. Moody, general manager of 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
stopped in Chicago recently en route to 
New York on a business trip. 


Truman W. Brophy, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., was called to Los An- 
geles last week by the serious illness of 
his father, the well-known Dr. Brophy. 


Norton Sudduth, son of W. H. Sud- 
duth, vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, has 
been visiting in Chicago. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and expects to enter the 
electrical engineering field. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Sales of spring wheat flour are being 
made in yegular lots to the local trade, 
but most orders are small. Occasionally 
a fair-sized one reaches this market from 
outside. The cash article is holding too 
steady and firm to cause any serious 
break in flour prices. This strength of 
the market is not to the liking of the big 
buyers, and they are holding out as long 
as possible. Business expected in Janu- 
ary failed to develop. The trade is being 
visited as often as usual, but with little 


success. Price cutting is worse than ever. 
The market was firm at the close, and 
unchanged compared to the previous 
week. Quotations, Feb. 4: fancy city 
brands hard spring whgat patent $6.50@ 
7.55 bbl, straight $6.20@7.25, first clear 
$5.90@6.60, and second clear $4.65@5.30, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

A strong wheat market is —— 
prices of southwestern flour high, an 
during the last week there was no change 
in price, with the differential between 
the Kansas market and northwestern 
flour remaining the same. Concessions 
are not bringing much business to mills, 
as the close proximity of the two markets 
is reacting unfavorably to Kansas flour. 
Many members of the southwestern trade 
are buying northwestern flour when they 
need stock, and it appears as though the 
Kansas market is in for a long spell of 
dullness in this section. Quotations, Feb. 
4: fancy brands hard winter wheat $6.90 
@7.25 bbl, straight $6.50@7, and first 
clear $5.40@5.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The summer meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held in 
Milwaukee, July 11. 

Alvin M. Kissinger has opened a feed 
mill at Brothertown, Wis., operating un- 
der the name of the Brothertown Feed 
& Grist Mill. 

E. W. Taylor, president of the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts of flour in Milwaukee during 


. January totaled 115,500 bbls, compared 


with 95,900 in the same month last year, 
while shipments were 7,350 bbls, against 
31,800 a year ago. 
L. E. Meyer. 
2 2 2) 
EUROPEAN CORN SHORTAGE 

Buparest, Hunoary. — Extraordinary 
strength has been shown in the corn 
market here recently. In normal years, 
Hungary, Roumania and Jugoslavia 
cover the corn import requirements of 
Europe. Last year, however, the harvest 
was poor. Roumania is barely covered 
for home requirements. The price in 
Jugoslavia is continually rising. Further 
developments depend upon the price of 
Plate corn. 
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-Export Trade in Grains, Grain Products and 
Feedstuffs in 1927 
By Felix T. Pope 


Of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from an Article 
in Commerce Reports 


HE export trade of the United States 
in grains and grain products for the 
year 1927 totaled $443,767,000, an in- 
crease of $88,080,000, or 24.8 per cent, 
over the preceding year, and the largest 
amount reached in the past five years, the 
figures having been as follows: 1923, 


$311,302,000; 1924, $433,772,000; 1925, 
$351,791,000; 1926, $355,687,000; 1927, 
$443,767,000. 


The value of the shipments of grains 
and grain products represented 9.1 per 
cent of the total export trade for the 
year. Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
amounting to $324,835,000 make up about 
73.2 per cent of the total of grains and 
grain products exported. These two items 
show increases, both in quantity and 
value, over other recent years. 

The following items show increases 
over the preceding year, the increases be- 
ing as follows: wheat, 30,142,000 bus, or 
21.8 per cent; wheat flour, 976,000 bbls, 
or 8.3 per cent; rice, 162,515,000 lbs, or 
210.8 per cent; broken rice, 29,992,000 
Ibs, or 74.2 per cent; barley, 24,404,000 
bus, or 179.9 per cent; rye, 24,000,000 
bus, or 201.0 per cent; macaroni, 195,000 
Ibs, or 2.4 per cent. 

The largest increase in any single item 
is in the exportation of rice, which in- 
creased more than 200 per cent over the 
preceding year. It must be borne in 
mind that the. figures for rice do not in- 
clude exports to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, which totaled 264,040,295 


lbs for the year 1927, compared to 248,- 
489,000 in 1926, an increase of 6.2 per 
cent. Rye and barley also show very 
large increases. 

The following table shows details of 
the exports of the principal grains and 
grain products for the calendar years 
1926 and 1927, from the United States 
(000’s omitted in both quantity and 
value): 


——1926——_, -———1927——_, 


Items— Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Barley, bus... 13,569 $10,357 37,973 $35,433 
Malt, bus..... 3,332 3,454 2,869 . 
Corn, bus..... 23,064 19,840 13,428 11,432 
Corn meal, 

WONB ccescce 517 2,500 388 1,872 
Hominy and 

grits, lbs .. 30,141 654 23,145 472 
Oats, bus..... 11,574 5,758 10,053 5,268 
Oatmeal, Ibs. .140,900 6,006 66,201 4,021 
Rice, Ibs...... 77,081 3,536 239,596 9,741 

Broken, lbs. 40,410 1,348 70,402 2,057 
Rye, bus .... 11,941 12,282 35,941 39,677 


Wheat, bus. . .138,165 201,739 168,307 239,503 
Wheat flour, 





WOIe -cccesee 11,850 83,133 12,826 85,332 
Biscuits (unsw.), 

OE ssteaances 8,275 1,123 6,619 987 
Biscuits (sw.), 

TED vecsesoce 5,858 1,089 4,874 1,064 
Macaroni, lbs. 8,273 711 8,468 714 
All other .... eee 2,257 ° 3,146 

po! Perr rr Te $355,687 $443,767 


FEEDSTUFFS SHOW GAIN 


There was also an appreciable increase 
in the exports of feedstuffs for the year, 
the total reaching $32,917,000, compared 
with $28,214,000 for the previous year. 
Increases were recorded in the following 
items: cottonseed cake, 42,450 short tons, 
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or 15.7 per cent; linseed cake, 34,554 
tons, or 12.0 per cent; other oil cake, 
4,081 tons, or 54.7 per cent; bran, shorts, 
etc., 1,168 tons, or 26.2 per cent; “other 
millfeeds,” 16,276 tons, or 160.4 per cent; 
prepared feeds, 31,880 tons, or 131.2 per 
cent. 

The following table gives details as to 
quantity and value of feedstuffs exported 
for the years 1926-27: 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF FEEDS 


IN SHORT TONS 
(Value in thousand dollars) 


—1926—, -——1927___ 

Items— Quantity Value Quantity Value 

ero 15,210 $309 14,997 $285 
Cottonseed 

GED. séeeces 270,235 8,854 312,785 11,498 


Linseed cake..288,618 12,109 323,172 13,489 
Other oil cake 17,374 218 11,405 346 


Cottonseed 

CRONE. sn oncds 150,443 4,952 128,864 4,465 
Linseed meal. 6,745 285 8,473 $51 
Other oil meal 1,082 39 1,278 45 
Bran, etc. ... 4,454 116 5,622 180 
Screenings ... 3,492 82 2,227 59 
Other mill- 

Se wecies 10,144 351 26,420 716 
Prepared 

SOOES ccccvs 24,291 899 656,171 1,492 

WHES sccccccvcvs $28,214 $22,917 

The 1927 figures in the foregoing «ables 
are preliminary and subject to revisi: 
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TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad invites tenders 
for 1,600 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Feb. 10. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 
Ibs. Delivery must be made in time to 
connect with a New York sailing of 
March 6, or a New Orleans sailing of 
Feb. 25. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 
The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part or to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at the 
office of the commissary purchasing agent 
of the Panama Railroad, 24 State Street, 
New York. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CONFEREN(E 

MeEtzourne, Vicrorta.— That wheat 
marketing conditions in Australia can be 
improved is the firm belief of the major- 
ity of growers, and steps are taken with 
that end in view. For various reasons, 
however, chiefly lack of effective organi- 
zation, nothing of a definitely construc- 
tive nature has yet been accomplished. 
A move has been launched by the Vic- 
torian Country political party with a 
view to secure the realization of the grow- 
ers. It is planned to hold, as early as 
possible, an all-Australian wheat confer- 
ence with the object of formulating 4 
federal scheme for the control of market- 
ing. It is proposed that the meeting 
Shall be attended by representatives of 
all Australian wheat pools, and an equal 
number of representative growers from 
each state. 
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FLOUR IMPORTS THROUGH TRIES’ " 

Wasuineton, D. C.—During 1926 
there arrived at Trieste from America 
about 45,000 bbls flour, of which the bulk 
was transshipped to Austria, Czec!o- 
slovakia and South Germany, according 
to a report from the American consl, 
Walter H. Sholes. After America, (‘1c 
chief suppliers to the Trieste mar 
were Bulgaria, Canada, Greece 4 
France. Jugoslavia as a grain produci' ¢ 
area is normally in a position to cope 
with her own flour requirements, 4 d 
even to export some flour. Owing, ho 
ever, to the continued drouth duri:< 
1927, and the inferior crop which resulte 
it is believed that she may have to it 
port flour through Trieste during Ma: 
July, 1928. 
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MAKES LIMA BEAN BREAD 

J. S. Zolg, Oxnard, Cal., during recent 
years has created an extensive market 
on the Pacific Coast for his lima bean 
bread, which was originated by him to 
meet dietary requirements of diabetics. 
He is also a specialist on cracked wheat 
bread, 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour mills report busi- 
ness dull, new orders being hard to get. 
Mills are running only half time on old 
contracts, and in some cases even less 
than that. The quietness now prevailing 
is the result of heavy buying some 
months ago, and as soon as stocks are 
exhausted, buying will be resumed. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 4: 


Feb. 4 Jan, 28 
Top p ateme cccccccccccsces $7.90 $7.90 
MORE scevescccecoscccsee 7.65 7.65 
Second patent ..........5- 7.30 7.30 
Export patent ..........+6- 7.10 7.10 
First clear ....ccccccccees 6.20 6.20 
Graham flour .........00- 6.60 6.60 
Whoie wheat flour ....... 6.60 6.60 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

The Ontario soft winter wheat flour 
market is inactive. Sales to biscuit and 
pastry manufacturers continue with the 
usual regularity, but this is about all the 
business that is being done. Lack of de- 
mand has compelled many Ontario mills 
to close or turn to grinding of spring 
wheat. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 4: soft winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents $5.85 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for export; $5.40 in secondhand bags, 
f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.60, Montreal. 

Exporting.—Complaint is heard re- 
garding exporting business in spring 
wheat flour, but some sellers say that, 
although demand is not heavy, a fair 
amount of trading is going on all the 
time. The United Kingdom and all other 
regular markets for Canadian flour ap- 
pear to be taking part in this buying, 
and it is possible that the total of such 
sales will present a fair showing. Cable 
inquiry from British markets is good, 
but bids are too low to permit of much 
business. A decline of 6d in mill prices 
was made during the week. Quotations, 
Feb. 4: standard brands of export patent 
to London, Liverpool and Glasgow, 36s@ 
86s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., February seaboard loading. 

Export demand for winter wheat flour 
has not improved. No change was made 
in quotations. Mills are offering at 36 
@37s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, while cable 
bids are 84s 6d. 


NOTES 


Stocks of Canadian grain in store on 
Jan, 20 totaled 160,569,207 bus, compared 
with 126,719,930 on the corresponding 
date last year. 


From Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, 206,269,000 
bus wheat were marketed over Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines, or about 50 per 
cent of the season’s crop, of which Van- 
couver received 28,000,000. 

United States grain in store in Canada 
on Jan. 20 was 7,910,908 bus, compared 
with 5,229,667 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. Of this year’s quantity 2,- 
963,057 bus were wheat, against 739,005 
on the same date of 1927. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is issuing an additional 28,750 com- 
mon shares of capital stock. Sharehold- 
ers will be allowed to subscribe for these 
at the rate of $24 per share on a basis 
of one share for each three held. 


In the five months of crop year ending 
Dec, 31, Canadian mills produced 8,577,- 
779 bbls flour, of which 4,196,066 were 
exported, leaving 4,381,713 for domestic 
consumption. During the same months 
of 1926 production was 8,713,519 bbls 
and exports 4,180,954, giving 4,532,565 
for use in Canada. 

Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, visited To- 
ronto last week. In the course of his 
address at the Empire Club, Dr. Magill 
stated that this year’s wheat crop, while 
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Toronto, Ont.—Union bakers are preparing to protest a bill that is to 
be introduced at the coming session of the Ontario legislature whereby a 
54-hour week will become legal, and prohibition of Sunday work will be 
abolished. The union bakers claim that the proposed change would permit 
a 10-hour working day with one day of 14 hours, and would make no pro- 
vision for one day off in the week, which is now the custom. They also state 
that if the master bakers see fit the bill can place a 74-hour week on the 


statute books. 


On the other hand, master bakers say that the clauses re- 


garding Sunday labor which it is proposed to repeal have not been Jived up 
to for years, and all they want is a law that can be respected. They do not 
want the men to alter the hours they are working now or to work any longer. 


Neither will the practice of one day in seven off be discontinued. 


It is fur- 


ther stated that bakers now are working 50 to 54 hours a week, which is the 


same as the new clauses would call for. 
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Port Development at St. John 


Toronto, Ont.—A request from the harbor commissioners, St. John, N. B., 
for an advance of money for harbor improvements has been promised con- 


sideration during the present session of Parliament. 


The proposed scheme 


for which government assistance is being sought is for a $10,000,000 ex- 
penditure on port development, extending over a period of five years, and 
the idea is to increase trade at this port. The proposals include construction 
of a grain conveyor gallery at pier No. 7, a grain jetty; a pier 120 feet long 
and equipped with four one-story fireproof sheds and shipping offices; one 
grain elevator of 2,400,000 bus capacity, with grain conveyor galleries for 
loading grain at pier No. 7, and necessary railway tracks, roadways, sewage 
facilities and water supply to serve the new works. 
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big, was of poor quality and would not 
average over No. 4. He also dealt with 
the subject of international trading in 
grain. 

The first grain elevator on the new 
Toronto harbor front is to be erected 
by the Canada Malting Co., and will have 
a capacity of 750,000 bus. The company 
proposes to use Ontario grown barley 
to a large extent in the production of 
malt. It is expected that this installa- 
tion will materially assist in the develop- 
ment of a grain carrying traffic by water 
into Toronto. 

There is considerable rivalry between 
Prescott and Kingston, Ont., for selec- 
tion as the most suitable location for the 
proposed grain terminal, and the former 
city is putting up a strong argument as 
to its superiority as a transfer point in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence grain 
trade. Some of the points being stressed 
are its natural harbor facilities and easy 
docking, together with a more solid foun- 
dation for elevators. e 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has been advised that wheat and 
flour from this country will continue to 
enter Poland under the present rate of 
duties until the middle of April, even 
though the dominion has not concluded 
any commercial treaty. It is explained 
that, had the maximum duties been im- 
posed, flour shipped from Canada to 
Poland would have been subject to a 
duty twice that imposed on United 
States flour. 


A publication of the dominion govern- 
ment is pointing out to Canadian flour 
exporters that in Columbia a recent tariff 
reduction on flour has improved importa- 
tion into that country and offers an op- 
portunity of increasing their business 
there. Canadian mills seem to be doing 
little in that market, although the flour 
being imported is apparently milled from 
Canadian wheat. An intensely white 
flour is preferred in Columbia, and pack- 
ing should be in sacks of five bags of 
25 Ibs each. 


R.'M. Pincombe & Sons, owners of the 
Strathroy Flour Mills, who bought the 
S. S. Donaldson plant at Strathroy last 
summer, are removing the machinery 
from the recently acquired mill, after 
which they intend wrecking the building. 
Part of the machinery will be used to 
increase the capacity of the Pincombe 
mill, bringing it to 325 bbls daily. The 


remainder will be sold. Mr. Donaldson 
has equipped a small plant, and is manu- 
facturing a breakfast cereal known as 
Wheat-O-Meal. 
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WINNIPEG 


The milling industry in western Can- 
ada remains inactive. Stocks in the coun- 
try must have been heavy, for only hand- 
to-mouth buying was in evidence during 
January. . Export trade is quiet. Ori- 
ental purchases, which usually help to 
such a large extent to keep the large 
western mills operating at this time of 
the year, are down to a very low margin. 
Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 4, at $8.65 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.05, and first clears at 
$7.05; cottons, 15c more; Alberta points 
10@30c more, and Pacific Coast points 
50c more. Bakers patents were quoted 
at $7.20, car lots. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a trip to Mont- 
real, Toronto, and other eastern points. 


Western members of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who recently 
attended the staff convention and ban- 
quet tendered by the company, at Mont- 
real, have returned home. 

Marketings of grain in the western 
provinces during January were more 
than double the volume marketed during 
the corresponding period in 1927. Coun- 
try elevators took in, on an average, 
1,000,000 bus wheat daily. 

Much sympathy is felt for Herbert 
E. Sellers, Winnipeg, western manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, in the death of his sister, Mrs. 
W. A. Langworthy, at Fort William, 
Ont. Mr. Sellers left Winnipeg last 
week to attend the funeral. 


C. H. Burnell presided at a meeting 
held in the offices of the Manitoba wheat 
pool at Winnipeg last week, to arrange 
preliminaries for the third international 
wheat pool conference, to be held in 
Regina, Sask. Representatives of all 


important wheat exporting countries will 
attend. The committee will meet again 
in May to make final arrangements. 





Word was received in Winnipeg last 
week of the illness of Andrew Kelly, a 
director of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and a past president of 
that organization. Mr. Kelly has been 
spending the winter in southern Califor- 
nia, motoring there last fall, accompa- 
nied by his wife. 
G. Rock. 
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MONTREAL 


Mills report that the domestic market 
for spring wheat flour is very quiet, de- 
liveries being limited to sales under con- 
tract. Prices are unchanged. 

There is nothing doing in the export 
market. Ocean rates on grain are again 
reported to be lower than those on flour, 
but millers are hoping for a readjust- 
ment. 

Quotations, Feb. 3: first patent $7.90 
bbl, patent $7.65, second patent $7.30, 
export patent $7.10, jutes, net cash, on 
track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet, and local 
stocks are sufficient to take care of de- 
mand. Quotations continue at $5.90@6 
bbl, secondhand jute bags, net cash, ex- 
track; for small lots, delivered, mills are 
asking 40@50c more. 


NOTES 


Harry Cornish, general superintendent 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., visited the com- 
pany’s head office at Montreal last week. 

George Quance, miller, Delhi, Ont., vis- 
ited Montreal recently. He was intro- 
duced on ’change by William McDonald, 
of Bruneau, Currie & Co., Ltd., miller 
and flour merchant. 
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LABORATORY IN KIEFF 

Lonpon, Eno.—A laboratory for flour 
and bread research is being erected at 
Kieff, the first of its kind in the Soviet 
Union. Investigations of methods of 
mixing grain, with the object of improv- 
ing flour qualities, will be made, and 
Professor Ehkin will undertake the gen- 
eral management of the laboratory. The 
facilities installed for the milling de- 
partment will be supplied by American 
manufacturers. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE TO AMERICA 

AmsterpAM, Hot_anp.—It is announced 
that negotiations between the German, 
Dutch and English postal authorities re- 
garding a telephone service between Ber- 
lin and New York, via London, are now 
completed, and that trial calls have been 
made with entire success. The service 
soon will be opened to the public. The 
cost of a three-minute call from Berlin to 
og York, and vice versa, will be about 
78. 

2 2 2) 
RUSSIAN EXPORTS TO EGYPT 

Lonnon, Eno.—It is reported from 
Odessa that the representative of an 
Egyptian firm recently visited that port 
and bought 16,000 tons flour. In pre- 
war days Egypt bought Russian flour 
to the extent of about 10,000 tons from 
all ports. It is understood that the 
Egyptian custom authorities have made 
a special import tariff rate in favor of 
Russian flour. 


SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND | 

Berrast, Ireranp. — Shipments of 
American and Canadian flour to Belfast 
for the two weeks ending Jan. 7 were 
10,000 sacks, making the total since Aug. 
1, 86,000. Shipments to Dublin for the 
same period were 16,000, bringing the to- 
tal up to 124,000 sacks since Aug. 1, 
thus giving Dublin third place in the 
United Kingdom. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour sales continued of limited pro- 
portions last week. Throughout the en- 
tire trade, there were only a few offices 
in which mill representatives were able 
to report satisfactory business. More- 
over, comparison with last year is not a 
true indication, since at that time the 
entire trade was overbought to an em- 
barrassing degree, so when this “Janu- 
ary is better than last January,” no 
large volume of sales is indicated. 

Jobbers’ Stocks Heavy.—The chief 
buyers have been the fair-sized bakers. 
Jobbers’ stocks are heavy; they cannot 
be interested in taking on long lines, but 
are rather inclined to dispose of what 
they have at a close figure. The smaller 
bakers also, in most instances, seem to 
have enough flour on their books to keep 
them out of the market for a while 
longer. 

Flour Prices.—With little or no change 
in the wheat market, flour prices were 
slightly lower, than in the previous week. 
This, however, did not apply to bona fide 
high gluten grades, which were held firm- 
ly at $8.25@8.40. There is, however, 
another grade of flour below these in 
gluten content, but still above the av- 
erage standard patent, which is being 
quoted at a considerably lower level. 
The majority of spring standards are 
quoted at $7@7.10, with some slightly 
higher, and others reported offered at 
$6.75, “from now until June 1 shipment.” 

Hard winter wheat flours possess no 
special feature. Their prices continue to 
cover an extremely wide range, in which 
an average for good grades might be 
placed, $6.75@6.90. 

Soft winters from the East and Mid- 
dle West are held at very firm levels, 
and slightly above far western flours. 
The high premiums on Pennsylvania 
wheat, and the scarcity of it, have 
brought these flours up to $6.40@6.60 for 
straights. 

Export.—Foreign interest was limited 
and export business continued quiet. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, all in jutes, 
Feb. 4: spring fancy patents $7.25@7.60 
bbl, standard patents $6.80@7.20, clears 
$6.45@6.80, high glutens $7.90@8.45; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.50, 
straights $6.60@7.10; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@6.65. 


NOTES 


Dr. F. Visser’T Hooft, chief chemist 
of the Novadel Process Corporation, 
Buffalo, called at this office on Feb. 2. 


A. S. Pearlstone, New York flour bro- 
ker, is on a visit to Savoy, Texas. On 
his way home he will take a little vaca- 
tion in Florida with Mrs. Pearlstone. 


A pig roast was given by the Hill 
Bread Co., Newark, N. J., to its em- 
ployees on Jan, 28. About 75 were pres- 
ent to enjoy the feast and entertainment. 


James P. Badu, secretary of Middleton 
& Co., New York exporters, died very 
suddenly on Jan. 30, aged 43. Services 
were held at his home in Teaneck, N. J., 
Feb. 2. 


Recent visitors at the local office of 
the International Milling Co. included J. 
R. Morris, wheat buyer, and A. 
Bredesén, of the export department, both 
of Minneapolis. 


John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, spent a day last 
week in New York, calling on some of 
his friends in the exchange. 

Announcement was made last week of 
the engagement of C. F. Schaffer, of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., to Miss Mary Kal- 
tenbach, of Roselle Park, N. J. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 


J. H. B. Kernkamp, director of the 
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Internationale Handel-en-Crediet Maat- 
schappij of Amsterdam, was in New 
York last week, planning to stay for a 
couple of weeks before returning home. 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
W. C. Duncan, New York manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, while in New York last 
week made his headquarters with H. F. 
Freeman, local representative of the 
mill, for a couple of days. 


At the weekly bowling match of the 
New York office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., last week, A. J. Fisher, man- 
ager of the durum department at Min- 
neapolis, who was a guest, ran up the 
remarkable score of 276, making it look 
as if he were a good man to back. 

Clearances of flour and wheat from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 28, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,932,006 
bus and 65,004 bbls. Shipments cov- 
ered 16 ports, the largest being 18,040 
bbls to Copenhagen, next largest, 15,400 
to Saloniki, and third largest, 11,110 to 
Rotterdam. 


The New York Flour Club, Inc., will 
hold its next meeting on Feb. 14 at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club. The 
annual banquet will be held on the eve- 
ning of that day, and judging by the rate 
at which reservations are being made, 
there will be good attendance. Special 
musical selections have been planned, and 
the speeches of Samuel Hubbard, Jr., 
and the Hon. George W. Martin are 
anticipated with pleasure. 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange, on Feb. 2, eight applications 
for full membership and two for asso- 
ciate membership were approved. This 
unusual activity has been aroused by the 
possibility of trading on the exchange 
floor in unlisted securities. There is also 
an inclination among grain traders, with 
the re-enforcement in membership and 
establishment of a new department, to 
restore trading in New York wheat fu- 
tures through its pit, as this would only 
necessitate the reinstallation of the tele- 
graph and price announcing corps, re- 
cently withdrawn from service. 


The Flour & Supply Merchants’ Credit 
Bureau, Inc., of New Jersey, held its 
monthly meeting on Jan. 30. With near- 
ly all members present, a lively time was 
had, with indications pointing to a grow- 
ing improvement in credit conditions in 
northern Jersey. A recess was declared 
to devote some time to a delegation of 
the Mutual Hebrew Bakers’ Association, 
as every effort is being made to improve 
relations between jobber and baker. A 
committee to assist bakers along these 
lines was appointed, consisting of S. 
Danowitz, of Gross Bros., Clifton, A. 
Zucker, of the Newark Flour Exchange, 
and H. J. Shevelove, of the Bakers’ 
Specialty Co., Newark. 
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BUFFALO 


The flour situation at Buffalo is still 
draggy, the responsibility for this condi- 
tion being placed largely on the inactiv- 
ity of the option. Millers say they find 
it hard to interest the trade except for 
near-by requirements. 

Further price cutting was experienced 
last week. Millers hope that the trade 
will soon begin to appreciate the tight 
position of cash wheat, and purchase 
more freely than has been the case since 
the first of the year. 

Quotations, Feb. 4, cotton 98's, car 


lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.70@7.90 bbl, standard patents $7.40 
@7.50, first clear $6.30@6.40. Kansas, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: first patent 
$7.40, second patent $7.15, No. 2 semo- 
lina 3%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and- 
rail shipment. ‘ 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 4, 98-lb cot- 
tons, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.80@7.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 255,500 152,935 60 
Previous week .. 255,000 176,009 69 
Year ago ....... 238,000 192,413 81 
Two years ago... 238,000 177,797 70 
Three years ago. 238,000 193,016 81 


NOTES 
F. E. Pond, secretary of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, left on Feb. 6 to attend 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
Farmers’ & Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Springfield, Feb. 8-10. 


Mrs. Mary McCarthy, Buffalo corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
who suffered a fractured skull when 
struck by an automobile two weeks ago, 
still is in the Deaconess Hospital. Al- 
though in a critical condition, doctors 
are confident that she will recover. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Fluctuations in wheat were within nar- 
row limits last week, and most flour 
buyers were pretty well stocked up for 
near wants. Demand was limited to 
small lots to tide over immediate needs. 
The mills were generally steady in their 


‘views, and quotations show comparative- 


ly little change. Prices, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-Ib jute sacks, Feb. 4: 
spring first patent $7.65@8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.65, first clear $6.75@7; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@7.75, 
straight $7.15@7.40; soft winter straight; 
$6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 


Isaac M. Stover, veteran flour broker, 
has recovered from a recent illness. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
two from Minneapolis, Walter E. Ous- 
dahl, sales manager for the Commander 
Milling Co., and A. J. Oberg, manager 
of the Christian Mills. 


George M. Richardson, recently re- 
elected vice president of the Commercial 
Exchange, was last week made a member 
of the executive council of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade. 


Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, has appointed 
committees to serve for the ensuing year, 
including: grain, Albert L. Hood, Levi 
G. West, Morris F. Miller, Philip R. 
Markley, Filson Graff, David H. White 
and Walter K. Woolman; flour, Stewart 
Unkles, John -W. Craig, S. Edward 
Knighton, George J. Conly and Roy P. 
Purchase; feed, Monroe A. Smith, Sam- 
uel A. King, Daniel J. Sullivan, George 
A. Wenz and William B. Scattergood. 


J.C. Jackson. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Little change was noted in flour last 
week, business being limited to a few 
fair-sized orders, most of them for 
prompt shipment. On the whole, sales 
were on a very favorable basis, com- 
pared with those for the corresponding 
week in 1927. 

Prices were practically unchanged, and 
there was little if any cutting by mills to 
secure business. In the city proper, sales 
were much lighter than in the outlying 
sections, where bakers placed small or- 
ders for future delivery. Stocks in the 
hands of the larger consumers are be- 
lieved ample for at least 60 to 90 days. 
Some dealers claimed that the open win- 
ter has militated against the more general 
purchase of flour for future delivery. 
With railroad transportation facilities 
practically 100 per cent from mills to the 
Pittsburgh district, many of the large, 
bakers saw no reason why they should 
book far ahead. 

Springs of the established brands were 
for the most part taken by buyers who 
entered the market, and this was also 
true of the sales of hard winters. The 
price factor, however, was in favor of 
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springs, and consumers bought accord- 
ingly. Shipping directions were some- 
what improved. Clears were in fair de- 
mand while the market was considerably 
stronger for soft winter wheat, with 
prices advancing. Semolina was quoted 
at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 4: spring wheat 
short patent $7.25@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.75, standard patent $6.50@7, clears 
$6.25@6.75; soft winter, $6@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


Herman Koch, of Charles Koch & Co,, 
flour merchants, accompanied by Mrs. 
Koch, left recently for Miami, Fla., and 
Havana. 


Martin B. Keller, aged 76, for many 
years engaged in the mill and feed busi- 
ness at White Oak, near Lancaster, Pa., 
died recently. 


At the annual meeting of the Gu!!and- 
Clarke Co., wholesale grocer and flour 
dealer, Elkins, W. Va., D. M. Mac \Vean 
was re-elected president and H. A. \iller 
treasurer. 


Merger of Hoffer & Garman, Inc., and 
the Capital Flour Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been approved and a charter issued 
with $45,000 capital. The new firm will 
be known as Hoffer & Garman, Inc. J. 
H. Harding is treasurer. 


Miss Irene Stroehmann, daughter of 
Fred G. Stroehmann, the well-know) re- 
tired baker of Wheeling, W. Va.. was 
married in that city on Jan. 30 to (lar- 
ence Hoffman, who is connected wit}; the 
Stroehmann Bros.’ Bakery, Williams)ort, 
Pa. The wedding took place on the 
forty-first anniversary of the wedding of 
the parents of the bride. 


C. C. Lars. 
2 2 2) 
BOSTON 
The range of flour prices quoted by 
millers in general has not varied to any 


great extent, The recent advance asked 
for spring and winter wheat brands did 
not induce any more liberal buying —in 
fact, just the ——— was the result. 
Buyers only purchase when it becomes 
necessary to renew supplies of some par- 
ticular brand. When an offer is made 
for the purchase of flour, the bid made 
is usually considerably under the mill 
price, but agents are not letting any bid 
within reason get away. 

The unusually open winter has had its 
effect upon the future views of the trade. 
There is plenty of flour in store at cast- 
ern lake ports, and shipments have heen 
rushed to destination without material 
delay. As a result, local receivers have 
allowed stocks to work below those of a 
month ago. Similar conditions are noted 
at other New England distributing 
points. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, Feb. 4: spring patents, 
special $8.25@8.30, standard patents 
$7.65@8.25, first clears $6.70@7.50; hard 
winter patents, $6.75@7.75; soft winter 
patents $6.75@7.75, straight $6.50@(.75, 
clear $6.25@6.50. 

NOTES 

Seavey M. Chase, 68 years old, and 
connected with the wholesale grocery 
business at Bangor, Maine, for 40 years, 
died on Feb. 1. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour 
Boston, Feb. 1, in the hands of job: 
afid other distributors, was 31,826 b! 
compared with 33,100 on Jan. 1, and 2°. 
427 a year ago. 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bo:- 
ton during January via the Panam’ 
Canal were 3,375 bbls, compared wii) 
4,925 in December and 6,800 a year ag. 
The arrivals were all in sacks. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oww 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and dull last wee! 
Every day seemed like Sunday; hence i 
was a stand-off between buyers and sell- 
ers, evidently the calm before the storm 
Offerings were not pressing, especially in 
the case of soft winters. Mills, unles: 
they can part with their product at 4 
profit, apparently prefer to wait. 

Trading was very limited, being con- 
fined mainly, if not exclusively, to a few 
cars of standard spring _ at $6.90 
@17.15, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
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straight at $5.90@6.05, bulk. Lots of 
mills are asking more than these figures, 
put actual sales beat asking prices all 
to hollow as a market reflector. Hard 
winters have begun to slip a little, in 
sympathy with the drop in cash wheat 
premiums at Kansas City, but not suffi- 
ciently as yet to prove attractive to local 
buyers. Pacific Coast flour is being ex- 
rimented with by some bakers. 

Closing prices, Feb. 4, car lots, per bar- 
rel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or. 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.40@7.65, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.15; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) $6@ 
6.25. 

NOTES 

Millfeed receipts in January were 853 
tons, against 761 a year ago. 

Visitors last week included E. S. West- 
brook, president of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., grain, Chicago. 

Included in receipts last week were 
2,833 bbls flour and 297,770 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Receipts of flour in January were 89,- 
071 bbls, last year 88,953; exports 25,- 
479, last year 80,752. 

Cc. P. Blackburn, president of C. P. 
Blackburn & Co., Inc., grain, contem- 
plates a trip abroad this spring. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, president of Den- 
nis & Co., Inc., grain commission and for- 
warding, has sailed for the West Indies 
with a party of friends. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 124 cars, grading as fol- 
lows: 1 No. 1 dark northern, 27 No. 1 
northern, 11 No. 3 northern, 24 No. 4 
northern, 51 No. 5 northern and 10 sam- 
ple grade northern. 
{ C. H. Dorsey. 
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NEW OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN 
BY BALTIMORE CHAMBER 


Bartrmore, Mp.—On Jan. 30, accord- 
ing to schedule, President Warfield, of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
read his annual report and, in the ab- 
sence of opposition, J. Murdoch Dennis, 
William H. Hayward, A. Leslie Lewis, 
Philip G. McIntyre and Joseph G. Rey- 
nolds were declared directors for the 
next three years. These with the 10 hold- 
overs constitute the new board, which 
organized on Feb. 1 by re-electing Gen- 
eral Henry M. Warfield president and 
A. W. Mears vice president, and by elect- 
ing the following executive committee for 
the ensuing year: J. Adam Manger, chair- 
man; William Rodgers, vice chairman; 
Charles E. Scarlett, Blanchard Randall, 
Jr, and A, Leslie Lewis. James B. 
Hessong was reappointed secretary- 
treasurer. 





NARROWER FLOUR OUTLET 
AT BALTIMORE 


ENTRALIZED buying by large 
baking companies, and the redis- 
tribution of such purchases 

among their branch plants, direct 
selling from mills to bakers, and the 
substitution for bread of numerous 
other widely advertised food prod- 
ucts, are factors that have narrowed 
the local outlet for flour considerably, 
and the per capita consumption of 
white flour has been decreasing stead- 
ily in late years. 

_A recent report made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
states that there has been a decline 
of 20 per cent in the per capita con- 
_— of wheat flour from 1899 to 


Domestic business in flour has been 
of only moderate volume throughout 
the year, while the export movement 
through the port of Baltimore in 1927 
showed a gain of 38,000 bbls, com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
1927 receipts of flour were 1,278,712 
bbls, against 1,263,744 in 1926, and the 
exports 489,825 bbls, against 461,591 
in 1926.—From the annual report of 
the president of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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SEATTLE 


While flour sales have been moderate 
recently in north coast territory, market 
conditions have not been abnormal for 
the season of the year. That is to say, 
many bakers have considerable flour still 
to come forward on contracts made dur- 
ing the autumn, and therefore are not 
entering on new commitments; others, 
whose early contracts ran out, have again 
booked forward; and many who have 
bought flour only as needed throughout 
the season continue to do so. As the 
latter class constitutes the sole buying 
element, new flour sales to the bakery 
trade are limited. 

Family flour sales are about normal, if 
not somewhat better. Family bread bak- 
ing in this section seems to be gaining 
some of the ground lost in recent years. 
As bakers’ bread has become more stand- 
ardized, the bread eating public has be- 
come more critical about the monotonous 
mediocrity and tastelessness of much of 
their bread. Those dependent almost en- 
tirely on bakers’ bread eat less and less 
of it, and either demand the quality 
bread made by certain shops, or, when it 
is feasible, many housewives meet the 
situation by again baking at home. 

Eastern domestic trade was stagnant 
last week. New sales were very light, 
and shipping directions more difficult to 
secure. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Feb. 3: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@6.05, 98's; 
standard patent $6.30@6.60, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7@8.10, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.80; Montana, $7.20 
@7.95. 

Export Trade.—A few moderate sales 
at rock bottom prices constituted the 
total of new business with Hongkong 
and China last week. The United King- 
dom showed no interest in coast flours, 
and importers were not sufficiently inter- 
ested to cable counter bids. South 
American demand was confined to small 
lots for various west coast countries. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 46,800 22,835 49 
Previous week .. 46,800 23,169 50 
VWOAPr OHO ..cccce 46,800 16,541 35 
Two years ago... 52,800 19,950 38 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,830 55 
Four years ago.. 52,800 34,211 65 
Five years ago... 52,800 38,864 74 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 57,000 29,554 52 

Previous week .. 57,000 35,167 62 

BOR GOO cccecse 57,000 35,253 61 

Two years ago... 57,000 21,789 38 

Three years ago. 57,000 12,844 23 

Four years ago.. 57,000 44,300 78 

Five years ago... 57,000 39,820 70 
NOTES 


Receipts of wheat at Seattle, July 1, 
1927-Feb. 1, 1928, 11,148 cars, against 
8,051 the previous season; at all Wash- 
ington and Oregon ports 43,422, against 
33,935. 

Flour receipts at Seattle in January, 
146 cars; for the season to date, 1,613, 
against 1,503 a year ago. Receipts for 
the season at Puget Sound (Seattle and 
Tacoma), and at the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), 4,643, against 
4,008. 

Shipments of flour to domestic ports, 
from Seattle and Tacoma, in January: 
to New York, 5,420 bbls; Philadelphia, 
875; Baltimore, 1,800; Boston, 1,300; 


Charleston, 1,860; Houston, 1,200; San 
Francisco, 9,745; Los Angeles, 1,970; San 
Diego, 250. 

Charles Hebberd, Spokane food ad- 
ministrator for Washington under the 
Federal Food Administration during the 
World War, will manage the Herbert 
Hoover state presidential campaign. 
Fred E. Kiddle, director of the Pioneer 
Flouring Mills Co., Island City, Oregon, 
will manage the Hoover campaign in that 
state. 


Of 1,096 carloads of wheat inspected 
at Seattle in January by the Office of 
Federal Grain Supervision, 377 tested 
No. 1, 295 No. 2, 164 No. 3, 84 No. 4, 36 
No. 5, 140 special grades, and 397 were 
smutty. At Tacoma, of 504 carloads, 
244 tested No. 1, 132 No. 2, 66 No. 3, 29 
No. 4, 10 No. 5, 23 special grade, and 
150 were smutty. 

Exports of flour from Seattle in Janu- 
ary: to Glasgow, 7,425 bbls; London, 
715; Hongkong, 20,780; Shanghai, 400; 
Amoy, 6,250; Singapore, 175; Manila, 
23,790; Cebu, 5,625; Iloilo, 4,000; Zambo- 
anga, 1,000; South America, 1,180; Hon- 
olulu, 5,405. From Tacoma: to Glasgow, 
8,610; Liverpool, 360; Manchester, 860; 
London, 1,070; Amsterdam, 4,560; Ham- 
burg, 1,680; Hongkong, 23,750; Shanghai, 
965; Singapore, 375; Manila, 22,180; 
Cebu, 4,500; Iloilo, 870; South America, 
1,200; Honolulu, 8,815. 

The general review of the twelfth fed- 
eral reserve district, comprising the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, 
states that more flour was produced in 
that district during 1927 than in any 
other, or since 1923. The output as re- 
ported by 14 large milling companies 
produced more than half of the district’s 
total grinding, and was 6,010,249 bbls in 
1927, against 4,961,319 in 1926. The in- 
crease probably reflected the larger sup- 
plies of wheat available in the Pacific 
Northwest as well as increased market 
demand, for millers’ stocks of flour were 
12 per cent larger in volume at the close 
of the year than at the beginning. The 
actual amount of this increase in stocks 
was less than 1 per cent of the total 
annual production, indicating that con- 
sumption or disappearance approximated 
production during the year. 
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PORTLAND 


There was only a moderate volume of 
business done in the local flour market 
last week. However, prices were well 
maintained. With wheat costs increas- 
ing, advances in flour prices are looked 
for. List quotations on Feb. 4 were 
$7.85 bbl for family patents, $8.65 for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.65 for bakers 
blue-stem. 

There was a good export movement on 
old orders, but new business was not 
large. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jam. BO-VOd. 6 cosccrcscess 22,442 36 
Previous week .........+.. 17,290 27 
BORE GOD cccdvcacvocivoece. Buee 45 
Two years ABO .......+65% 26,363 42 
Three years ago .........- 34,334 61 
Four years ago ........... 50,028 80 
Five yearS agO .......62+06 35,655 62 


NOTES 


Wheat exports from Portland in Janu- 
ary totaled 2,421,261 bus, valued at $3,- 
070,142, compared with 1,365,308 exported 
in January, 1927. 


Exports of flour from Portland last 
month totaled 75,098 bbls, valued at 
$397,867, which compares with 37,0389 
bbls, worth $226,713, shipped in January, 
1927. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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OGDEN 


Flour was reported sluggish last week, 
with no change in quotations and very 
limited orders. Shipping instructions 
were light. These conditions prevailed 
as to both the Pacific Coast and the 
Southeast. Normal demand from Utah 
and Idaho was reported. Millers state 
that California dealers have suspended 
buying and ordering out, as March 1 is 
the date upon which tax assessments are 
based. Lack of trade from the South- 
east is accounted for by large stocks re- 
cently moved into that territory. 


Large mills which had accumulated no 
reserve stocks were grinding last week 
largely for future business. Small mills 
are operating at about 50 per cent ca- 
pacity, largely supplying local demands. 

Quotations remain unchanged. Prices 
to California dealers, Feb. 4: first pat- 
ents $7.35@7.40 bbl, second patents $7.25 
@7.50, and straights $6.95@7.40, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: family patents $6.80@7.50, sec- 
ond patents $7.10@7.50 and straights 
$6.55@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. To 
southeastern dealers: high patents $7.55 
@8.30 and straights $7.30@7.40, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other Mississippi 
River common points. 


NOTES 


C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., was in Ogden re- 
cently. 

J. S. Goldie, Sacramento manager of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, has 
returned home after a conference with 
Fred Kuhlman, Ogden manager. 
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COMBINE HARVESTER EXPECTED 
TO INCREASE RICE ACREAGE 


San Francisco, Cat.—Rice growing 
areas of the United States, now aggre- 
gating more than 1,000,000 acres in nine 
states, are expected to enlarge consider- 
ably if the cost of production can be low- 
ered by a combine harvester of the type 
introduced in the Sacramento Valley this 
year. 

The grain was cut with a pushbinder 
mounted on a caterpillar tractor, and 
the bundles dropped in the water that 
stood on the rice fields. As the sun and 
air reached the soil the water dried 
away, and the bundles were turned over 
and laid in a windrow by a side delivery 
rake. Within four days they were dry 
enough to combine, and the outfit, pulled 
by a caterpillar tractor to prevent the 
newly formed crust of soil from break- 
ing, completed the job. 

Rice shatters easily, and birds take 
heavy toll from the shocks. The pick-up 
attachment of the combine is designed to 
prevent such loss of rice, and to save 
labor and time. Experts say the com- 
bine cuts harvesting cost 15@23c on the 
100 Ibs, depending on the yield, and lifts 
American grown rice out of competition 
with the cheap hand labor product of the 
Far East. 

Louisiana, claiming nearly half the 
American rice acreage, is expected to 
benefit by the combine, as will Arkansas, 
Texas and California, next in acreage. 


Missouri, Mississippi, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida are other rice 
states. Arkansas has done much in 


breeding better rice varieties, and has an 
average yield of 53 bus an acre, only 
slightly behind California, which leads at 
53.6 bus. The Louisiana yield averages 
32.5 bus an acre, and the Texas yield 37. 
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DEATH OF MRS. WILLIAMS 
Denver, Coro.—Mrs. Mary Alice Wil- 
liams, aged 69, mother of H. D. Wil- 
liams, manager of the Farmers’ Flour 
Mills, Berthoud, Colo., died recently at 
her home at National City, Cal. She was 
the widow of John D. Williams, a Colo- 
rado pioneer. 
Cw wD 
NEW SERVICE TO ORIENT 
Seattie, Wasu.—The Japanese ship- 
ping company, Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki 
Kaisha, announces that it will enter the 
transpacific trade between north Pacific 
Coast ports and the Orient, operating 12 
8,800-ton cargo carriers on a 10-day sail- 
ing basis. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago. — Millfeed continues very 
strong, and prices of bran and standard 
middlings are higher. Offerings from 
mills are very light. Jobbers report the 
demand from the Middle West and the 
East more than sufficient to absorb cur- 
rent offerings. There is also said to be 
fairly active buying for delivery as far 
ahead as May at current prices. The 
heavier grades of feed, especially red 
dog, are not moving as well as bran and 
middlings. On Feb. 4, spring bran was 
quoted at $33.75@34 ton, hard winter 
bran $34@34.25, standard middlings $34, 


flour middlings $36@37 and red dog 
$38@39. 
Milwaukee. Wheat wmillfeeds are 





strong, with the exception of red dog, 
which closed 50c off to unchanged. Bran 
and middlings are firm, and all but flour 
middiiugs have advanced. Winter bran 
was 40@60c higher, while spring bran 
advanced 25c@$1l and standard mid- 
dlings 50c. Jobbers and mixers are in 
the market, and the output is moving 
freely again. Heavy feeds are not en- 
joying so good a demand. Most of the 
movement is for near-by shipments, but 
there is some advance business in the 
market and some mills are shading prices 
slightly on the next two months’ deliv- 
eries. Quotations, Feb. 4: spring bran 
$34@34.50 ton, winter bran $33.80@34.20, 
standard middlings $33.50@34, flour 
middlings $36@36.50 and red dog $37@ 
38.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St, Lowis—Local demand for millfeed 
is quiet, but mills report good sales in 
mixed cars. Supplies are limited, and 
tendencies are toward higher prices. Dis- 
tributors anticipate a strong position for 
some time. Quotations, Feb. 4: soft 
winter bran $33.50@34 ton, hard wheat 
bran $33.25@33.50, and gray shorts $35 
@36. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis——The feed market is un- 
usually strong, with offerings very re- 
stricted. Eastern buyers and feed man- 
ufacturers are in the market, together 
with general distributors. Apparently, 
Buffalo’s production is contracted for, 
judging by eastern interest in the Min- 
neapolis market. Jobbers have about 
disposed of their holdings, and supplies 
are tight. There is good inquiry for all 
grades for deferred shipment, particular- 
ly for flour middlings and red dog at 
about present levels. Sellers, however, 
ask premiums for deferred. Rye mid- 
dlings continue scarce, some mills having 
none to offer, others being out of the 
market as to straight cars of both rye 
middlings and bran. Mills quote bran 
at $31.50 ton, standard middlings $31.50 
@32, flour middlings $34@35, red dog 
$37, wheat mixed feed $32.50@34, and 
rye middlings $28. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Feb. 7 Year ago 
eee rae Ps vua-s @31.50 $27.00 @ 27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@32.00  .....@28.50 
Flour middlings... 33.00@34.00 31.00@32.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@36.00 35.50@36.00 

Duluth—Mills received numerous _in- 
quiries last week from buyers who were 
interested in securing millfeed. Mills are 
sold ahead, and are trying to catch up 
on old bookings. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—The bran situation has 
tightened considerably, with an increase 
in demand, and there is virtually none 
being offered. About 7,000 tons for de- 
livery in February, March and April 
were sold early last week, the most of 
it going for $30.50. There is little im- 
mediate bran available. It was quoted, 
Feb. 4, at $31@31.50 ton. Gray shorts 
are lagging, and mills are overstocked. 
In many instances they are loading cars 
and leaving them on the sidings. Shorts 
for immediate delivery were priced at 
$33@33.50. There is a good inquiry for 
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future delivery shorts, but mills are hesi- 
tant sellers, and are quoting at a 50c 
premium. Little is being sold at this 
figure. Red dog is very plentiful, and 
demand is light. It was priced, Feb. 4, 
at $37@38. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
showing unusual strength, and any for 
shipment in 90 days is being absorbed 
A number of lots of bran sold 
last week at $30.50 ton, basis Missouri 
River, in equal lots, February, March 
and April. On Feb. 4 dealers bid $31 
ton for bran, $32 for mill-run and $34 for 
shorts. Millers are hesitant sellers of 
shorts. 


Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed in- 
creased considerably toward the close of 
last week. Inquiry for bran was espe- 
cially active. The heaviest call is from 
near-by territory. Prices remain steady. 
Quotations, Feb. 2: bran, $31@32 ton; 
mill-run, $33@34; gray shorts, $35. 

Oklahoma City.—NMillfeed prices are 
strong, and demand is so far in excess 
of supply that mills are limiting ship- 
ments on mixed car lots to 100 bags. 
Sales are scattered to the Southwest and 
the Northeast. Prices, Feb. 2: straight 
bran, $33 ton; mill-run, $34@35; shorts, 
$37@38. 

Salina.— Millfeed demand continues 
good, especially for bran. 
gray shorts is not quite so active, but 
mills are able to dispose of all their out- 
put in mixed car lots. Quotations, Feb. 
2, Kansas City basis: bran, $31@82 ton; 
mill-run, $34@35; gray shorts, $35@36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed turned stronger at 
the close of last week, with a variation 
in the price of bran, some millers asking 
a little more and some a little less than 
middlings, and others the same price. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Feb. 
3, at $36.25@38 ton, mixed feed $36.75 
@38 and middlings $37.25@38, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville —Millfeed quotations, Feb. 
4: bran, $35 ton; mixed feed, $36; shorts, 
$36.50. 

Indianapolis.—Millfeed was strong last 
week, and orders were quite numerous. 
Even some interest was taken in de- 
ferred deliveries’ The question now 
seems to be ability to fill orders. Shorts 
and bran appear to have the call at pres- 
ent, though sales of all millfeeds are 
larger than a month ago. Dealers and 
mixers both are in the market, and or- 
ders come from a wide area, Middle 
West buyers being particularly active. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: spring bran $33@ 
34 ton, hard winter bran $33@34.50, 
standard middlings $33@34, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37 and red dog $39@41. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Though gray and _ brown 
shorts were in little demand last week, 
call for other feeds continued brisk, and 
there is every promise that February 
will prove an even better month than 
January, which was one of the best since 
last fall. Brokers report a good volume 
of orders up to 60 and 90 days from 
large dealers, active business for current 
needs from smaller firms, and millfeed 








Inquiry for ° 


plants in this district operating actively 
and steadily increasing production. Bran 
and gray shorts declined about $1, while 
brown shorts showed a slight increase. 
Quotations, Feb. 3, f.9.b,, Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $40@41 
ton; gray shorts, $42@43; brown shorts, 
$41.50@42.50; red dog, $48@49. 

Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
only small lots of millfeed, a large part 
of consumptive requirements being filled 
with mixed cars. On Feb. 4 wheat bran 
was offered at $34.50@34.75 ton, and 
gray shorts at $36.50@37, but car lot 
buyers were scarce. Demand for shorts 
increased somewhat as a result of better 
movement of dairy feed. 


Nashville—There was practically no 
change in millfeed prices last week, and 
fairly good demand was reported by 
mills. The advance in prices of wheat 
bran and middlings is being maintained. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $31@33 ton; standard middlings, 
$34.@37. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and generally firmer. Quotations, 
Feb. 3: red dog, $45.50@47 ton; flour 
middlings, $483@44; standard bran, $39 
@41; standard middlings, $39.50@40. 


THE EAST 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed prices were high- 
er and held firm last week, although 
sales were only in small lots, with buy- 
ers asking for prompt shipment. Lack 
of business is blamed on the moderate 
weather. Offerings were rather free. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: standard middlings, 
$37.50@38 ton; flour middlings, $39.50 
@40; red dog, $42.50@43; spring wheat 
bran, $37.50@38. 

Buffalo—Feed prices stiffened last 
week. Mills are well sold ahead. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 4: standard bran, $36 ton; 
standard middlings, $36; red dog, $40.50; 
heavy mixed feeds, $39. 

Baltimore.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were 50c@$1 higher last week, 
while heavy feed was steady to easier, 
with demand for all offerings showing 
decided improvement. Quotations, Feb. 
4, basis prompt and deferred shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $40@40.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $40@40.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $39.50; flour middlings, 
$42@43; red dog, $43.50@44. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle —Millfeed was strong last week, 
most mills being far behind in filling or- 
ders, and very little Montana feed was 
offered here. Washington standard mill- 
run was quoted at $32 ton, delivered, 
transit points. 

Ogden.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued light on the Pacific Coast last 
week, though nearly normal in the inter- 
mountain states. California buyers were 
said to consider that prices, which re- 
mained unchanged, were not in line with 
coarse grain quotations, though Ogden 
millers expressed belief that prices would 
continue firm for several weeks. Mill- 
feed prices for Utah and Idaho, Feb. 4: 
red bran and mill-run $31.50 ton, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $32.50, white bran 
and mill-run $33.50, and middlings $50 
@5l1, car lots, f.o.b.. Ogden. To Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill-run $37, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $388, white bran 
and mill-run $38.50@39 and middlings 
$52@54, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 

Portland. — Millfeed continues very 
firm. Although the weather has im- 
proved, demand is still good, and avail- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 7, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
OE ee $34.00@34.25 $.....@31.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $40.25@40.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 34.00@34:25 .....@. 31.00@31.50 33.50@34.00 .....@..... 
WOEt WERCEE DEER cinciene ences @ acorn coves Daecese Tee, ATT 34.00@34.50 .....@40.50 
Standard middlings* ++ eeees@34.50 31.50 @32.00 conse cone Bavess + e+e + @39.50 
Flour middlingst . ++ 86.00@37.00 34.00 @35.00 33.00@33.50 36.00@36.50 42.00@43.00 
Red Og ...csscsccccces 38.00@39.00 .....@37.00 37.00@38.00 .....@.....° 43.50@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
4. Wee $.....@36.00 $40.50 @41.50 $41.00@41.50 $37.50@38.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «eee @..... 40.50@41.50 41.00@41.25 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 
WOEt WHREEP BODE. ooscscee. cscds @ sve 41.50 @42.50 41.25@41.50 38.50@39.50 31.00@33.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @36.00 39.50@40.50 41.00@41.50 38.00@39.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... «sees 42.50@46.00 46.00@46.25 40.50@41.50 .....@..... 
WO GOR. 606s PeWiwicaee cates @40.50 45.00@46.00 44.50@45.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
- Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
SOND: 6 ss.05060000 ee @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@44.00 
COED ccccecese ceses @28.00 - @30.00 cccce @ecece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, ete., 
from Canada in the month of De- 
cember, 1927, as officially reported, 
amounted to 10,281 tons, valued at 
$277,173. Of this amount 9,52] 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the five months from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1927, Canada export- 
ed 64,142 tons bran, shorts, etc. 
valued at $1,780,175, of which (1,- 
858 tons were exported to the 
United States. 














ee 


able stocks are light in most quurters, 
Local mills on Feb. 4 quoted mill-run at 
$33 ton and middlings at $48, in straight 
cars. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds were very firm 
last week, with light offerings for ship- 
ment and only small local stocks 1port- 
ed. <A fair demand prevailed. (ther 
feeds were a shade easier with » slow 
demand. Quotations, Feb. 4, pro::pt or 
near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks: -pring 
bran, $41@41.50 ton; hard winter bran 
$41@41.25; soft winter bran, *!).25@ 
41.50; standard middlings, $41/ ‘1.50; 
flour middlings, $45.50@46; mixe:! feed, 
$40.75@46.25; red dog, $45@46; stock 
feed, $43; reground oat hulls, $22. 

Philadelphia.—There is a good dv mand 
for millfeed and the market rules firm, 
with an upward tendency. Quot. ‘ions, 
Feb. 4, prompt shipment: spring ran, 
$40.50@41.50 ton; hard winter ran, 
$40.50@41.50; soft winter bran, $4./.50@ 
42.50; standard middlings, $39.50@ 10.50; 
flour middlings, $42.50@46; red dow. $45 
@46. 


’ 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Mills are experienciny dif- 
ficulty in meeting the demand for bran 
and shorts. Stock raisers and d:lers 
have been very heavy buyers, and ills 
report no accumulation of stocks. Sales 
are being made on a strictly mixed car 
basis. Prices are unchanged. ()uvcta- 
tions, Feb, 4, basis Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 528 
ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran %28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts 331. 

Montreal——A remarkably strong feel- 
ing exists in millfeeds, helped by the 
continued buying of bran by the United 
States. However, on account of the 
small export flour business, mill stocks 
of bran, shorts and middlings are low. 


As merchants and jobbers face a heavy 
demand from farmers, they are pressing 
the mills for heavier deliveries, but mill 
shipments include millfeeds only in 


mixed cars with flour. A few scattered 
sales of straight cars of bran have }cen 
reported at $1@2 above prevailing mur- 
ket prices, which remain very firm «nd 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 3: !ran 
$34.25 ton, shorts $36.25 and middlings 
$44.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points. At Fort William, bran >2, 
shorts $28 and middlings $36, jutes, «x- 
track, net cash; $1 less when they «on- 
tain mill-run screenings. 
Toronto.—Rarely has millfeed bee in 
stronger demand, with so little offeriie. 
Mills are besieged with orders whic! it 
is impossible to fill. There is some i! 
cation of an improvement in export fir 
business, and if this materializes morc 
millfeed will be available. Prices live 
not changed. Quotations, Feb. 4: brin 
$34 ton, shorts $36, middlings $44, b« +> 
included, in mixed cars with flour, s| 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
principal distributing centers for the » 
ending Feb. 4, in tons, with comparisons 


{ 


--Receipts— -Shipment 
1928 1927 1928 1 
Minneapolis ... 1,452 1,774 18,068 15, 
Kansas City... 1,360 1,140 3,120 
Philadelphia .. 140 160 soe 
Baltimore ..... 80 183 - 
Milwaukee .... 1 rr 2 
i. 2 2) 


The Compagnie des Docks, at Mai 
seilles, now has a large wheat storag' 
plant, facilities of this nature being hith 
erto lacking in this otherwise well- 
equipped French port. Twenty-four 
cement silos have been built on a 500- 
foot quay. It is not expected, however, 
that the silos will handle more than 350,- 
000 tons wheat annually. 
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MAIXED 

Chicago—Mixed feed manufacturers 
report that old contracts are being 
cleaned up very satisfactorily. The trade 
js sending in shipping directions, but is 
not buying ahead to any extent. There 
is some business passing in dairy feeds 
for shipment during February-March 
put, aside from this, new business is 
rather light. On Feb. 4, dairy feeds, 24 
per cent, were quoted at $45@46 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $43@44.50 and 
mash feeds $58@61. 


Atlanta.—Improvement was again re- 
ported last week in demand for mixed 
feeds, in spite of a steady upward move- 
ment of prices. Large dealers placed 
orders for 60 to 90 days ahead, while a 
number were booked by smaller dealers 
for current and 30-day needs. January 
brought the best mixed feed business in 
several months, and Feb. 1 found mixed 
feed plants in this district operating on 
an active basis and well sold up. Prices 
are hivher than for several weeks, horse 
feed increasing $3, chicken feed about 
$2, and dairy feed about $1. Quotations, 
Feb. 3, f.o.b., Atlanta: beet pulp, $44.75 
@45 ion; best grade horse feed $44@45, 
lower grades $34@35; best grade chicken 
feed “52@53, lower grades $45@48; 24 
per cent dairy feed $52@53, 16 per cent 
H2@ 13. 

St. Louis —Mixed feed manufacturers 
report a good general demand, practical- 
ly all for prompt shipment. Stocks are 
low in the hands of both distributors 
and feeders, and specifications are com- 
ing in promptly on old bookings. Buyers 
seem to prefer to operate on a current 
basis. Prices were practically unchanged 
last week. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Feb. 4, at $48.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $43, and scratch feed $49. 

Nashville. — Manufacturers reported 
some increase in sales last week, better 
demand being noted for poultry and 
dairy feeds. No material changes were 
shown in prices. Quotations, Feb. 4: 
dairy feed, in 100-lb bags, $36@48 ton; 
horse feeds, $39@45; poultry scratch 
feeds, $43@50; poultry mash feeds, $62 
@89. 

Memphis.—Mills are doing a little 
more business in mixed feed than they 
did a year ago, the chief reason being 
the expansion in the dairy interests of 
the South. Horse and mule feed are 
being bought in fair volume, but until 
there is more general farm activity pur- 
chases will be largely on a cash basis. 
The mills are operating on a reduced 
schedule. Poultry feed is in slightly bet- 
ter demand, especially mash varieties. 








Toronto.—Extreme scarcity of millfeed 
is responsible for an unusually keen de- 
mand for mixed feeds. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 4: oat chop 
$49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $49, corn meal $48, feed wheat $54, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $65@67, mixed 
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car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 

Montreal——Demand for mixed feeds 
continues normal, and prices are very 
firm. Quotations, Feb. 2, carloads, on 
track, Montreal rate points, net cash, 
jutes: barley meal, $47 ton; ground oil 
cake, $53; standard mixed feeds, $30@42. 

Indianapolis—Demand for mixed 
feeds last week was satisfactory. Every 
indication is that farmers are going to 
be forced into the market before long. 
Stocks of oats, corn and other farm feeds 
are getting very light, and in some sec- 
tions virtually are extinct. The trade 
is attempting to clean up old contracts 
and is meeting with only indifferent suc- 
cess, but shipping instructions are on the 
increase. Quotations, Feb. 4: high grade 
dairy feeds $45@46 ton, scratch feeds 
$44@45.50, and mash feeds $58@59. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.— Cottonseed meal business 
seems to be at virtually a standstill. As 
farmers will not use it at the present 
high prices, orders from dealers are 
probably at about the lowest ebb in sev- 
eral months. Mills are producing but lit- 
tle cottonseed meal. Export demand is 
fairly good for cottonseed cake, with do- 
mestic demand quiet. Manufacturers and 
brokers freely predict $50 for 7 per cent 
ammonia within the next few weeks, or 
at least before the end of the season. 
Quotations, Feb. 3, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $41.50@43 ton; 8 per cent, 
$46@47; cottonseed hulls, sacked $12@ 
12.50, bulk $9@10.50. 


New Orleans.—There was a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal in the interior 
last week, but the call for cake was light. 
Most of the export demand was for cake, 
of which a total of 27,464 sacks left New 
Orleans. Quotations, Feb, 2: choice cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$46@46.50; hulls, sound quality, $9.50. 


Memphis.—Following a spell of almost 
no buying interest, demand for meal in- 
creased early last week. Sellers took 
advantage of this, and elevated their 
prices slightly, restoring them to the 
high points of the season. Buyers want- 
ed small lots for immediate shipment, in- 
dicating stocks were small. Most mills 
are closed, and the unsold supplies are 
in strong hands. On Feb. 4 trading was 
done in 41 per cent at $45 ton, and in 
43 at $47, with offerings small. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal con- 
tinues dull. Quotation, Feb. 4, basis 
Kansas City, $49.90 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
50c@$1 last week, as the mills are plac- 
ing it on the market in small quantities. 
Demand is sufficient to readily absorb 
all offerings being made. Quotation, 
Feb. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46.50@52 ton. 


Boston.—Receivers report a_ very 
strong market for cottonseed meal local- 
ly, with a good demand and light offer- 
ings for shipment. On Feb. 4 shippers 
offered meal for prompt shipment at 


$49@56.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, according to route. 

Buffalo.—There was a fair advance in 
cottonseed meal last week, supplies con- 
tinuing light. On Feb. 4, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $53 ton, sacked, in car lots, 
and 41 per cent at $51. 

Pittsburgh.— Demand for cottonseed 
meal continued fair last week, the bulk 
of the business being in small lots for 
immediate shipment. Offerings were 
light. Quotations, Feb. 4: 43 per cent 
protein, $52.70 ton; 41 per cent protein, 
$50.50. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is in poor 
demand. Prices have advanced $1.50 
ton. On Feb. 4 43 per cent, in car lots, 
Toronto freights, was quoted at $53.50 
ton. 
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Toronto.—Mills report oatmeal sales 
small last week, and prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c 
for cash, and $7.20 in straight cars on 
track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were steady last week, at un- 
changed prices, mostly in small packages. 
Export demand shows no improvement. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business continues dull for 
all lines of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Prices are firmer. Quotations, Feb. 4: 
rolled oats $3.65 per 90-lb jute bag, and 
10 per cent more for oatmeal. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal ruled firm last 
week, with offerings light and demand 
fair. Quotations, Feb. 4, $4.05 per 100-lb 
sack for ground and $3.65 for rolled oats, 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Boston—A good demand for rolled 
oatmeal prevails, with the market higher 
at $3.55, and cut and ground $3.90, all 
in 90-Ib sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 7 at $3.15 per 90 lbs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices on dried buttermilk 
are a little lower, and demand is not 
very active.’ On Feb. 4 it was quoted at 
7°%,¢ lb, car lots, Chicago, and 8c, l.c.1. 

Kansas City—Inquiry for dried but- 
termilk is slightly improved, the small 
buyer showing more interest. Quotations, 
Feb. 4, basis Kansas City: in car lots, 
72@i7%c |b; in l.c.l. lots, 8c. 

C.w wD 








Indianapolis.—There was a steady de- 
mand last week for cash oats. Offerings 
were rather light, and demand was equal 
to the supply. Quotations, Feb. 4: No. 
2 white, 53@54c bu; No. 3 white, 511, 
@52%,¢. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 6, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
PE peu cccpecsececane $27.50 $31.25 @31.75 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 31.50@32.00 
EE. bev eee bee eas 28.00 31.50@31.75 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
OT  —Errrrerr ere rT 36.00 35.00@37.00 
MineG Feed .ccccccsece 32.00@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 7.5 49.00 @49.50 
MEET sce bontecsoveree K 40.00 @ 41.00 


reer er ee : 
SS occas ewedad' en 


40.00 @40.50 
44.50 @45.00 





Duluth— 
PD oc cactoeeesensess 27.00 31.00@31.50 
MEIGGHAGS cccivcvecess 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 31.50@32.50 
eee 34.50 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 
BP sweetevesoaeseues 29.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 33.00@33.50 
GEAe GROTEH wc ccscaces 34.50 35.00@36.09 
Ee eer eee 14.00 13.00@14.09 
Hominy feed ........:. 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffalo 
Pure bran ............ 32.50 36.50@36.75 
Pec reer rrr 31.00 35.50@36.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 40.00@41.00 
MOG GOR se svcswcweeds 37.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 39.00@40.00 
OR MORE ce cccevcasene 416.00 50.50@51.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 31.00@3 
RE Sierra ae 4%. 4:5 - 26.5 31.00 @: 
Brown shorts 31.50@:% 
Gray shorts .. 34.50@: 





EO GO sce esecsccnese 37. 38.00@ 39.00 
Philadelphia— 


Winter bran 40.50@ 41.00 





PUPS DFER occ ccecrecces I 40.00 @ 40.50 
Boring DAR .«.rsccccese OBE 39.50 @40.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 40.50@41.00 
ee Me a ace ob ca 6.00% 44.50 43.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.50 42.00@44.50 
Milwaukee— 
WERter DORM ..0i ceceae 29.70 33.80@34.20 
POD ce ccecreecsoeders 30.00 34.00@34.25 
Middlings ............ 31.00 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ..........--- 38.50 37.00@38.60 
et SOON vsicasencvece Be 30.00 @31.00 
Cottonseed meal ..... 38.50 46.50@52.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 35.50@36.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 86.50 43.00@44.00 
Gluten feedt ........... 32.75 -- @338.70 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SEE 5:4.5-04904.00000400 7.00 9.10 
ee eee ‘ re 7.50 
Kansas City .. Torres 8.90 9.70 
i Prrreere rrr rie 5.70 6.50 


a!) ae aa 4.7 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. §March. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Late last week, the 
screenings market exhibited a little more 
strength, due more, however, to the un- 
usually light offerings than to buying de- 
mand. Heavy seeds were strong at 
around $24 ton, medium $21@22 and 
light-weight $14@19. Mill oats are firm 
at 43@47e bu. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings are becoming 
scarce, and prices are strong. Current 
brokers’ quotation is $10 ton for refuse 
screenings, but sales have been reported 
at $15@17, on track. Standard re- 
cleaned screenings commanded $21@22 
on Feb, 4. 
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Range of Bran Prices 


May June July 


August 
6 13 20 27 


September October November 


3 10 17 24/1 8 15 22 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 
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5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 


February 
4 11 18 25 2.00 
| | 41.00 
40.00 
39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30,00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 


December January 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat market was fea- 
tured by a further advance in red wheat 
premiums of 4@5c last week. Hard win- 
ter premiums were up about Ic; springs 
were practically unchanged. Demand 
was good for all kinds of wheat of mill- 
ing quality. Red winters were sold, both 
spot and out of store, to millers in Mich- 
igan and Toledo. 
ferings were readily disposed of, and 
sales also were made out of store. Trad- 
ing basis, Feb. 3: No. 1 red 18@19c over 
May, No. 2 red 15@I7c over, No. 3 red 
10@13¢c over; No. 1 hard 1@2c over, No. 
2 hard 1@1'%c over, No. 3 hard May 
price to Ic under; No, 1 dark northern 
%@lc over, No. 2 dark northern May 
price to lc under, No. 1 northern May 
price to le under. Sales made late last 
week: No. 4 red, $1.43 bu; No. 3 hard, 
$1.31; No. 1 northern, $1.30%@1.31; No. 
83 northern, $1.29. 

Minneapolis.—Premiums on the better 
grades of milling wheat—particularly 
those testing 124% per cent or better— 
are firm, but at times last week, grades 
testing 12 per cent or under were off Ic. 
Cash wheat sales were light early this 
week. Trading basis for 58-lb wheat: 15 
per cent protein, 49@53c bu over May; 
14 per cent, 39@48c over; 13 per cent, 
28@38lc over; 12 per cent, 9@18c over; 
11.60 to 11.90 per cent, 6@8c over; 11.60 
and lower, May price to 4c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 4 
was $1.26@1.71%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2414%4@1.70%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 7 at $1.25@1.67, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24@1.66. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
4 was $1.1444@1.32%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.1314@1.2214%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Feb. 7 at $1.1354@1.29%, and No. 1 
durum $1.12%@1.19%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.09 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.12; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.07, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 north- 
ern 94c, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Feb. 4, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 75,841 46,828 67,943 70,522 
Duluth ....... 90,404 30,594 53,678 88,023 
Totals ..... 166,245 77,422 121,621 158,545 


Winnipeg—Wheat was firmer last 
week, and prices showed a fractional 
advance at the close. The strength of 
the deferred months has remained steady, 
notwithstanding a lack of export buying 
and somewhat poor local demand. Some 
good buying was done at times by com- 
mission interests and Canadian millers, 
but the export situation continues dull. 
A fair volume of spreading operations 
has been in evidence between here and 
Chicago. Millers have been moderate 
buyers, demand at times being good for 
Nos. 3 and 4 tough, and spreads ad- 
vanced fractionally. Cash No. 2 north- 
ern is quoted at the May option price, 
but call for this grade has slackened. 
The top grade continues to command a 
premium of around 6c, but is too scarce 
to cut any figure, and demand has de- 
clined with the supply. Most cash trans- 
actions have been car lots, and local 
millers have been the main supporters of 
the market. Cash No. 1 northern closed, 
Feb. 4, at $1.401%, bu, in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Duluth.—Mills did not show their for- 
mer eagerness for choice high protein 
spring wheat last week, although offer- 
ings were light. However, ordinary and 


medium protein moved steadily into ele- 
vator hands at the lower end of the cash 
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basis. Top premiums were sprung 2c 
on dark northern, while the northern 
spring remained unchanged. No. 1 dark 
closed Feb. 4 at $1.26@1.73 bu, No. 2 
dark $1.23@1.70, No. 3 dark $1.21@1.67; 
No. 1 northern spring $1.25@1.65, No. 
2 northern $1.23@1.63. Winter wheat 
was in demand, but trade was restricted 
by negligible offerings. A strong, steady 
demand prevailed for export grades of 
durum, while the milling quality dragged. 
Shippers report little or no export in- 
terest. Considerable is being loaded and 
railed out to downstate points. Cash 
quotations remain steady. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 








Pom Amber durum -—-Durum— 
Jan. No. No. 2 No. No. 2 
28... 120% @142% 119% @142% 137% 137% 
30... 1195 @141% 118% @141% 136% 136% 
31... 120% @141% 119% @141% 136% 136% 
Feb 
1.... 121% @142% 120% @142% 137% 137% 


2.... 120 @141 119 @141 136 136 
3.... 120 @141 119 @141 136 136 
4.... 119% @140% 118% @140% 135% 135% 


Kansas City—Premiums on _ wheat 
have been easier than for some time. 
May future price closed on Feb. 4 about 
2c lower than the previous Saturday, 
and premiums were unchanged to 4c 
lower, the biggest break being on the 
higher grades and higher proteins. Theré 
has developed no excessive demand, al- 
though local mills have bought substan-: 
tially of milling wheat after the decline 
in prices. Elevators and shippers are 
buying slowly. Quotations, Feb. 4: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.25@1.65 bu, No. 2 
$1.241,@1.64, No. 3 $1.201,@1.63, No. 4 
$1.14@1.60; soft wheat, No. 1 $147@ 
1.50, No. 2 $1.45@1.48, No. 3 $1.39@1.45, 
No. 4 $1.30@1.40. 

St. Louis.—The soft wheat market held 
fairly steady last week. Receipts were 
light, and very little No. 2 red was of- 
fered. Buyers were willing to pay $1.55 
at the close for choice red, but ordinary 
qualities were slow of sale. Hard wheat 
prices also were fairly steady. There 
was a limited milling demand, and track 
offerings were light. Protein wheats 
were offered at unchanged premiums. 
Receipts were 277 cars, against 287 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 4: 
No. 2 red $1.48@1.52 bu, No. 3 red $1.48, 
No, 4 red $1.48; No, 2 hard, $1.3214. 


Toledo.—The ‘premium on No. 2 red 
wheat advanced 3c last week. The bid 
at Toledo, Toledo rate points, on Feb. 3, 
was $1.41 bu, Ile over Chicago May, and 
the highest on the crop. In Indiana all 
kinds of prices are being paid, and at 
some points they are materially higher 
than at Toledo. Receipts continue light, 
but some millers are buying a fair 
amount on their bids for this season of 
the year. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat was strong last 
week, with only a fair volume of offer- 
ings and active buying. Prices advanced 
an average of about 2c. A considerable 
volume is being taken out of warehouses 
by millers, and a lot of spot wheat also 
is being bought. Elevator stocks are be- 
ing depleted at a rather rapid rate. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: No. 2 red, $1.42@ 
1.44 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.28@1.30. 


Nashville-—A fairly liberal movement 
of wheat has continued, increased re- 
ceipts, compared with same time last 
year, being a feature. Deliveries have 






also been brisk. Running needs of mills 
have stimulated demand. No. 2 red, on 
Feb. 4, was quoted at $1.64@1.68 bu, 
Nashville. 


Milwaukee—Cash wheat declined Ic 
last week. Demand Was’ excellent, espe- 
cially for soft Wisconsin. Offerings were 
very light, and buyers absorbed arrivals 
quickly. Receipts were 12 cars, against 
21 the week before and 16 last year. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.81@1.32 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.43@ 
1.45; No. 1 mixed, $1.29@1.31; No. 1 
durum, $1.25@1.27. 


Seattle——Export demand for wheat 
was lacking last week, and with milling 
demand light, transactions were very 
limited. Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, to arrive, Feb. 3: soft and western 
white, $1.27, bu; hard winter, $1.23¥,; 
western red, $1.2214; northern spring, 
$1.26,; Big Bend dark northern spring 
(13 per cent protein), $1.45. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts last week re- 
mained normal. Country elevators re- 
ceived small lots, though farmers re- 
port that wheat has been entirely moved 
from most farms in southern Idaho and 
northern Utah. Prices are unchanged, 
being based, Feb. 4, as follows: No. 2 
dark hard $1.37@1.49 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.13@1.33, No. 2 soft white $1.18 
@1.32, No. 2 northern spring $1.46@1.55, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat eased off last week, 
with trading very quiet. It has been 
coming in freely on previous purchases, 
and this supply is meeting all require- 
ments. Practically no new business has 
been worked by exporters. Most of the 
demand has been for milling wheat, good 
grades of which are decidedly scarce. 
Closing bids on Feb. 4 at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, for February delivery: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.40 bu; hard white, 
$1.28; Federation, $1.27; soft white and 
western white, $1.2642; northern spring, 
$1.24; hard winter, $1.22; western red, 
$1.21. 


Buffalo—The premium on_ protein 
spring wheat has remained firm, but de- 
mand has slackened materially. How- 
ever, dealers report that a large part of 
that in storage has been cleaned up. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 4 was 
Yee lower than in the previous week, with 
export demand light and stocks, over 
twice as much Canadian as domestic, 
showing an increase of 71,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Feb. 4: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, export, $1.44, No. 3 $1.41; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.45, 
No. 3 $1.42. The local market ruled 
strong, with domestic cash selling down 
to $1.45 and up to $1.46, closing at the 
bottorh, or %c down from the preceding 
week, and still le over the export price, 
southern mills being the principal buy- 
ers. Exports were 154,297 bus, all Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 216,135 bus; stock, 2,239,529. 


Philadelphia.—There was very little 
fluctuation in wheat last week, and prices 
closed without net change. Trading is 
quiet. Quotations, Feb. 4, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.42 
bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.41. 

Atlanta.—Though soft wheat mills in 
the Southeast have been increasing their 
production schedules steadily the past 
month and apparently are looking for 
their flour sales to continue active for 
the first half of the year, milling demand 
for wheat has only been fair the past 
week or 10 days, and the movement 
light. Larger mills are reported to have 
enough wheat on hand for their needs 


CWC UICWUIIC SN JIOCNWUION 
Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to 





Wheat to— Jan. 28,’°28 Jan. 29,°27 Jan. 21, ’28 Jan. 28,'28 Jan. 29, '27 
SORE 06.616: 6:0-0060.50484 4405 74, 211,000 103,000 8,627,000 7,243,000 
United Kingdom ....... 495,000 324,000 603,000 33,848,000 31,806,000 
Other Europe .......... 554,000 346,000 298,000 38,260,000 46,357,000 
GCOMAGR cccrccuscccssces _casbas see =——“‘é‘é Ww 38,915,000 17,529,000 
Other countries ........ 377,000 170,000 423,000 7,730,000 15,628,000 

WOODS aicccsscccsccs 1,500,000 1,087,000 1,427,000 127,380,000 118,563,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *%232,000 225,000 148,000 9,286,000 10,285,000 

RORNE. 0.0:0:0 0.6698 06955-40660 0% 191,000 249,000 173,000 30,631,000 10,676,000 

Sn ae eee 367,000 365,000 257,000 4,969,000 9,373,000 

CE occ useune tases sabeetey 104,000 84,000 124,000 4,083,000 3,596,000 

GED hein sidenninh das Visakabh 229,000 46,000 19,970,000 6,510,000 





2 , 
2,000 bus; flour, 92,400 bbls. 
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the next several weeks, and to be holdi 


off on further buying while prices an 
tinue as high as at present. Quotations 
Feb. 3, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.75 
@1.76 bu; No. 2 red, $1.73@1.74. 


New York.—The wheat market fiye- 


tuated within narrow limits, closing 
slightly lower last week. Export busi. 
ness was quiet. Trading was lethargic, 
Cash quotations, Feb. 4: No. 2 red, cif, 
domestic, $1.55%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.54%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.453, ; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.604%; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.84%. 

Toronto.—Some Ontario winter wheat 
is finding its way to market, but the 
quantity is not burdensome. As milling 
and export requirements are liglit, this 
would indicate that to a large extent 
farmers are using their wheat for feed- 
ing purposes rather than pay the pre- 
vailing high prices for millfeed and other 


lines of feed. Prices remained teady 
last week. On Feb. 4 the pool asked 
$1.83 bu for No. 2 red or white, in car 


lots, f.o.b., country points, while ; rivate 
dealers quoted $1.24@1.28, according to 
freights. For farmers’ wagon lots, deal- 
ers and millers paid $1.20@1.25 on 
the street. Ontario mills are selling a 
little more flour for export and, -onse- 
quently, demand from this sour:e for 
western spring wheat has_ improved. 
Prices are about Ic lower. Quot: tions, 
Feb. 4: No. 2 northern $1.50% bu, in car 
lots, on track, bay ports; No. 3 north- 
ern, $1.83%4. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were stron last 
week, and a good demand prevailed. Of- 
ferings were readily sold. On Feb. | No. 
2 white were quoted at 56@58c bu, No. 3 
white 5444@57c and No, 4 white 55'c. 
Cash rye was active and firm, ani the 
light receipts were easily dispose! of. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.091/,/ 1.10 
bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 4, anc the 
closing prices on Feb. 6, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 50% @55c, 514,@5:3'\,c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.01544@1.04%%2, $1.02 1.04; 
barley, 78@87c, 78@87c. 

Duluth.—Lightness of oat offerings re- 
stricts trade. The few cars coming out 
for sale daily are mostly taken by ele- 
vators. Slow market conditions featured 
last week. Spot No. 3 white closed un- 
changed, Feb. 4, at Chicago May price 
to 3c under. Very little barley is offer- 
ing. Price limits are unchanged at 75 
@83c bu. Not enough rye is arriving 
to meet the demand. May future closed 
a little easier on Feb. 4, the cash basis 
remaining unchanged, No. 2 spot being 
quoted at 2c under the delivery. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were dull 
last week, demand for oats being «!,out 
the only feature. Barley bids were out 
of line, and did not attract offerings. A 
limited business was done in rye wiien- 
ever a break occurred, but demand was 
poor. Some inquiry was reported for 
shipping lots of barley and rye for the 
opening of navigation, and the trade is 
anticipating more activity in these grains 
later. Quotations, Feb. 4: cash Nv. 2 
Canadian western oats 6314c bu, barley 
823,c, and rye $1.015, basis in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee——Barley was very strong 
last week and advanced 2@38c. Oats /icld 
firm and about unchanged, but rye as 
down Yc. Cash trading was active, ut 
futures rather slow. Barley and rye 
were lower, while oats were higher. T!re 
is very little rye coming here, and \\is- 
consin is bringing a premium over ‘he 
other varieties. Ciastutionn, Feb. 4: No. 
2 rye $1.0914 bu; No. 8 white oats 52% 
@574c; malting barley, 90@98c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were b isk 
last week, with desirable quality in 04 
demand. Offerings were rather ‘re. 
Quotations, Feb. 4: No. 2 white, 6: @ 
641,c bu; No. 3 white, 62@621,c. 

Boston—A quiet demand exists ‘oT 
oats for shipment, with no mater 
change in prices. Quotations, Feb. +: 
fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail shipment, 74” 
75c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 69@71c; recu- 
lar 36@38-lb, 68@69c; regular 34@36-!). 
66@67c; regular 36@38-Ib, lake-and-rail 
shipment, 67@68c. 
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Z GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 





Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago 

Jan. March May 
1 ise. 130 131% 
Feb. 
i. Eis ece 130% 131% 
9...---- 129% 130% 
ae 129% 130 
4 129 129% 
ibe. ss 128% 128% 

Kansas City 
Jan May July 
31.. 124% 121% 

b. 
i. -- 125 122% 
Bipeccece 124 121% 
ays. . 124% 121% 
4....--- 128% 120% 
ae 122% 119% 
Seattle 


March May 


Minneapolis 
March May 


125% 126% 
126 126% 
125% 126% 
125 126 
124% 125% 
a 124% 
it. Louis red 


B.'s May 


March May 
P 127% 


Jan. 31..125% 129 Feb. 
Feb. 1...125% 129 Feb. 4..123% 126% 
Feb. 2...124% 128 Feb. 6..123 126% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July March May 
31.. 135% 135% 120% 121% 
Feb 
Bei. 135% 136 120% 122% 
S.. 135% 135% 119% 121% 
Ra's 135 135% 119% 121 
Bas 134% 135 % 119% 120% 
Os 133% 134% 117% 119% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan. March May March May 
$1...... 146% 146% 125% 128% 
Feb 
Bsc . 146% 146% 125% 128% 
2.. .. 146% 146% 125% 128 
3.. 144% 146% 125% 128 
a. 144 245% —itn ww eevee 
6.. 143 144% e ° ° 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. March May May July 
31. -. 88% 91% 84% 8 
Feb 
Bee -- 89% 91% 84% 87 
ivssecs 90% 83% 86% 
Ebeceons 88% 91% 84% 86% 
ae. 91% eee 
re | 91% eece ° 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May March May 
31 54% 55% 51% 52% 
Feb 
Diss ceue 54% 55% 51% 52% 
Becseces 54% 55% 51% 2 
Bu devoss 54% 55% 51% 52 
4 54% 55% 51% 52 
ae 54% 554% 515% 51% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. March May March May 
RP 108 108% 102 102% 
Feb 
Pieseeds 108 % 109% 102% 103 
2 107% 108% 101% 102% 
3 107% 108 5% 101% 102% 
aa. 107% 108% 101% 10153 
er 106% 107% 100% 100% 
MAY FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
O08. BE cacescasad vveces SUP 216% 
wee. | cacceecnaesee<eee 215% 216% 
POD. B cowevecsevscecees 15 216% 
OO. OB cvs atado secede .. 214% 216% 
Od. € scsceccadcececcose BRB 216% 
Feb. 6 . eC occceccccces 215% 217 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 4: No. 


2 white, domestic, 6414,@65c bu; No. 3 
631, @64c. 


white, domestic, 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
4, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

Wheat ..ccccccccccces 81,375,000 25,649,000 
TAGS ccccccccccccscese 4,018,000 434,000 
COM ceccccevececesces 33,416,000 = = cececs 
RIOT ccccctcocedsccees 4,418,000 1,686,000 
COE nos cancers eoannes 21,955,000 346,000 
WiaReeed ....ccccccces 3,408,000 18,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Feb. 4: wheat, 2,285,- 
000 bus; rye, 772,000; corn, 1,606,000; barley, 
42,000; oats, 568,000. 





A 


Fl ipts, Shi ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 139 76 44 19 2,289 771 





Chicago ...... 23 94 
New York.... 16 os ee oe oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *76 28 74 53 901 1,528 


*December mill receipts, 101,315 bus. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
r— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 28 Jan, 21 Jan. 28, 1928 

Imports into bonded mill for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
c—— Week ending——, 

Jan. 28 

3,000 30,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Jan. 28, 1928 
9,267,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Feb. 3, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ....... - 1,283 25 135 
Ge We He ctvcacs - 4,163 285 318 211 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,104 94 138 802 
Sask. Pool 

NO. @ coscecve 6,235 55 100 330 

Me, 6. secccees 5,899 95 150 111 


Private elevators. 32,664 1,422 2,016 675 
Afloat for winter 














SCOTARO ccccccs 6,896 

Totals .ccecces 57,245 1,977 2,857 2,129 
Year ago ....... 44,705 3,014 4,164 2,449 
Receipts ........ 3,299 254 310 29 
Rail shipments.. 373 370 284 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 109 Kota .......... 17 
No. 2 northern.. 824 White spring... 74 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 17 Winter ........ 2 
No. 3 northern..4,757 Others ......... 8,398 
NO. 4 wccccccces 3,104 Private ....... 32,664 
NO. 6 wccccscces DEORE sccvcvces 6,895 
We. © .scccvs eee 294 
WOOG .ccccvcse - & Dotal weccvce 57,246 
Durum .... 356 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W.....- 59 Others ....... . 260 
No. 8 C. W...... OR Private .cseccoss 1,422 
2 Feed ..ccccce » & 
3 feed ...cceee 30 Petal wccsccve 1,976 





Buffalo—aArrivals of oats last week 
showed a larger percentage of heavy test 
weights than at any other similar period 
since the present crop started to move. 
Practically all offerings are finding a 
ready market at attractive prices. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 4, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ......2,2511,813 722 475 19,448 10,500 
Kan. City.. 1,097 1,728 676 63010,708 9,682 
Chicago ... 181 390 233 331 eee eee 
New York.. 7971,386 1,2901,434 3,895 2,622 
Philadelphia 921,050 1841,292 2,894 1,871 


Baltimore .. 240 478 154 680 3,319 2,058 
Boston ..... .-. 195 116 104 756 543 
Milwaukee.. 22 22 19 12 eee ee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 817 517 223 303 16,149 7,542 
Toledo 56 309 357 54 one ‘ae 
Buffalo ee 4 ee ee 115 10,900 
*Nashville.. 55 13 56 96 410 598 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb, 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 454 234 496 199 603 2,612 
Kansas City... 14 1 19 2 192 13 


Chicago ...... 202 153 26 54 es - 
New York .... 666 738 586 530 844 1,068 
Philadelphia... .. 203 «- 335 2 67 
Baltimore .... 298 83 50 241 778 268 
Boston ....... ee ee 63 418 149 oe 
Milwaukee ... 160 168 45 31 ee 2 
Duluth-Sup. .. 15 10 os 65 178 433 
Buffalo Terra: 40 oe -- 812 522 

Nashville . ° ae 


.. 1 
*Figures for 10 days. ending Feb. 1. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
ihe principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 77 99 27 61 413 3,741 
Kansas City... 3 9 6 14 110 165 
Chicago ...... 38 29 1 se ee 

New York.... 50 9 236 326 315 953 
Philadelphia .... ¢* 1 40 106 56 
Baltimore .... 4 38 ae 26 105 250 
Boston ....... vs 26 a% 26 1 5 
Milwaukee ... 13 78 19 7 oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 121 126 ee -. 1,894 5,652 
Buffalo ...... 6 es ae -. 578 1,074 
*Nashville .. 1 1 1 ° 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





‘ 
Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 4, in bushels (0000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis. 398 326 459 631 7,705 14,954 


Kan. City... 98 49 76 42 271 859 
Chicago ...1,188 1,260 597 325 cts — 
New York.. 202 200 67 ee 341 640. 
Philadelphia 16 35 16 22 109 185 
Baltimore .. 14 4 20 oe 103 109 
Boston .... 12 12 os ee 54 28 
Milwaukee... 99 412 92 164 —e oe 
Duluth-Sup.. 13 2 6 “< 386 7,678 
Teiese ..... 8 tii 20 20 eee eee 
Buffalo .... 275 -» 1,760 4,873 


*Nashville.. 244 128 88 75 372 626 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





Toronto.—Any recleaned screenings re- 
quired in Ontario are coming down all- 
rail, as bay port stocks are exhausted. 
Demand, however, is not heavy. Re- 
cleaned standard screenings on Feb. 4 
were quoted at $30.50 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 28, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 29, 
Wheat— Jan. 28 vious week 1927 
United States*.. 82,368 —1,490 59,731 
United Statesf... 2,803 +313 2,586 
CORRER oc cccsce - 152,560 +814 116,613 
Betas sccvcess 237,731 —363 178,930 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
BOONE cescsvcese 165,300 +3,700 63,300 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOtRS we cscecccs 303,031 +3,337 242,230 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
oo rrr 30,078 +756 40,616 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
OGD sccvedenas 32,987 +265 61,637 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 


bushels: 
-————_United States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
See © a845 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
BM Ev ces 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Cee. B wccne 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 .-+ 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
mee... 6 cess 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

Week ending— 
SOR, FT scsan 88,614,000 3,261,000 91,875,000 
Jan. 14 86,478,000 3,051,000 89,529,000 
Jan, 21 83,858,000 2,490,000 86,348,000 
Jan, 28 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 

Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 . 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 1121, 009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

Week ‘ending— 
Jan. 7 - - 148,956,000 240,831,000 52,700,000 
Jan. 14 - 151,121,000 240,650,000 65,600,000 
Jan, 21 ...151,746,000 238,094,000 61,600,000 
Jan. 28 ...152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 


*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....185,563,000 Jan. 7.....293,531,000 
Aug. 1 128,647,000 Jan. 14....296,250,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Jan. 21.. : 1.299. 694,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Jan. 28....303,031,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Feb. 4, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 761 645 252 150 2,047 1,077 
Kan. City..2,394 651 1,012 25 6,776 3,739 
Chicago .5,8102,636 991 477 


New York.. 38 36 o° 59 13 87 
Philadelphia 52 15 15 8 148 24 
Baltimore .. 20 18 17 oe 105 114 
Boston ..... 1 1 “s aa 1 

Milwaukee 1,108 875 161 55 ar ‘on 
Dul.-Superior .. 1 oe — _ 16 
Toledo ..... 48 139 22 58 eax 

Buffalo .... 462 a 7 5,838 2,340 
*Nashville.. 138 87 33 42 114 82 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 
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New Orleans.—There was little im- 
provement in demand for corn last week. 
The export call was negligible, and ship- 
ments were small. Quotations, Feb. 2: 
No. 2 yellow $1.11 bu, No. 3 $1.09; No. 2 
white $1.11, No. 3 $1.09 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.06; 
hominy feed, $2.07; standard meal, $2.15. 

St. Louis—Demand prevailed last 
week for corn, but was not great enough 
to absorb the offerings. Industries and 
elevators were the chief buyers of low 
grades, the better classes going to mills, 
local trade and shippers. Receipts were 
780 cars, against 542 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Feb. 4: No. 3 corn, 
87,c bu; No. 2 yellow 8914c, No. 3 yel- 
low 861,,@88c, No. 4 yellow 84@85c, No. 
5 yellow 81@81%4c; No. 3 white, 85@ 
85%,c. 

Atlanta—Demand for both Georgia 
and western corn improved last week, 
due largely to an increase in production 
at mills and mixed feed plants in this 
district. The volume of business prob- 
ably was the best it has been in several 
months, and the outlook for the rest of 
the season is very promising. Dealers 
are placing orders on a fairly good ad- 
vance basis. Prices held stable during 
the week. Quotations, Feb. 3, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, sacked, 
$1 bu, No. 8 white 98c; No. 2 yellow 
98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn in the shuck 
sells for about 20@25c less. No. 2 white 
western corn, bulk, $1.12@1.13, No. 3 
white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yellow $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 

Nashville——Demand for corn from the 
South remains quiet, as local supplies 
continue to meet needs largely. Receipts 
from terminal markets are light. Prices 
have moved in a narrow range. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 4: No. 2 white 98c bu, No. 3 
white 96c; No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 3 yel- 
low 97c. Grist mills are making mod- 
erate sales of corn meal, there being a 
tendency toward increased demand, De- 
germinated cream meal, 96-lb bags, on 
Feb. 4 was quoted at $2.15@2.25 per 
100 Ibs. Hominy feed is quiet at $41@ 
42 ton. 

Memphis.—Unsettled plans as to cot- 
ton acreage, due to the steady decline in 
prices and the slow marketing of the 
unsold portion of the crop of 1927-28, 
are causing buyers to withhold purchases 
of corn meal. Business is still only in 
small lots, with preference given to low 
prices and not much stress on grade. 
Early last week several cars were offered 
as low as $3.80 bbl, basis 24’s, but later 
nothing under $3.90 was available, while 
some mills asked $4.35. On Feb. 4 a 
few cars of corn bran sold at $35@36 
ton. 

Kansas City—Receipts of corn have 
averaged from 200 to 250 cars a day, 
except on Jan. 30, when 588 were re- 
ceived. Clearance has been fairly satis- 
factory, except in the cases of low grade 
high moisture samples, which sold with 
difficulty. Prices are unchanged to 2c 
higher. Quotations, Feb. 4: white, No. 2 
81@82c bu, No. 3 791,@81'4¢, No. 4 7714 
@79¥%c; yellow, No. 2 82,@831,¢, No. 
3 80@82\%4,c, No. 4 78@80c; mixed, No. 
2 81@82c, No. 3 79@8114¢c, No. 4 77@ 
81c. 

Chicago—A good demand prevailed 
last week for corn goods. Most bookings 
were for quick shipment, very little being 
taken for future delivery. On Feb. 4, 
corn flour was quoted at $1.90 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2, cream meal $2 and 
hominy $2. The cash market was active, 
the heavier receipts being absorbed read- 
ily. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 85@ 
8542c bu, No. 5 mixed 77@81%4c, No. 6 
mixed 76@82c; No. 3 yellow 91@91%4c, 
No. 4 yellow 8642.@91%4c, No. 5 yellow 
82@86c, No. 6 yellow 77@82c; No. 3 
white 90c, No. 5 white 81@83c, No. 6 
white 76@S0c. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn closed the week 
¥,@11%,¢ down, although prior thereto it 
had been holding 1@2c higher on the 
heavy demand on the seaboard, caused 
by the short stocks in Argentina and 
elsewhere. Receipts were very heavy last 
week, and more has moved in Milwaukee 
during the past fortnight than at any 
other time this season. Shippers and 
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industries are taking both white and yel- 
low. Receipts were 711 cars, against 187 
the week before, and 591 last year. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 4: No. 3 yellow 851,@864,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 844%,@85%c; No. 3 
mixed, 8314,@841,c. 

Minneapolis.—Corn receipts are fairly 
liberal, but demand is general and 
steady, so that cash prices remain firm, 
compared with the option. Country 
feeders, elevators and feed manufactur- 
ers are in the market for limited sup- 
plies. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 5@7c 
bu under the Chicago May option, and 
No. 4 yellow 9@10c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 4 
was 83142@8642c; the closing price on 
Feb. 6 was 83@85c. White corn meal 


‘ was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 7 at 


$5.20@5.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 

Indianapolis—Demand for corn, while 
showing no increase last week, held its 
own, and prices closed firm. Country 
elevators are buying for their current 
needs. Their stocks are near the van- 
ishing point, and they are buying for 
self-protection. Quotations, Feb. 4: No. 
4 white 78@801,,c bu, No. 5 white 7614@ 
79c; No. 4 yellow 791,@82',c, No. 5 yel- 
low 77@79%c; No. 4 mixed, 7642@79 ce. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
moderate, with offerings rather plentiful 
last week. Most of the business was in 
small lots. Very little No. 2 yellow 
shelled was available. Quotations, Feb. 
4: No. 3 yellow, shelled, 99c@$1 bu; kiln- 
dried yellow and fancy white meal, $2.75 
@2.80 per 100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was higher and in 
excellent demand last week, especially 
contract grade. 
bus by rail and 271 by boat. Most busi- 
ness was done on the quiet, the only 


Arrivals included 20,003 ° 


sales reported being 1,500 bus No. 2 
southern yellow at 9614c, 2,000 No. 2 
yellow spot at 99c, and 1,450 No. 2 white 
spot at 99c. Closing prices, Feb. 4: No. 
2 spot, or contract grade, $1.00% (up 
3c) bu; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
$1 (down Ic). Cob corn was firmer and 
wanted at $4.85@4.50 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were steady and fairly active 
at $2.15@2.30 per 10Q lbs, with fierce 
competition between eastern and western 
mills for the business, 


Boston.—Gluten feed is strongly held, 
with offerings all sold for February ship- 
ment and only limited offerings for 
March shipment at $45.85 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, Boston points. Gluten meal is 
offering in a limited way for March ship- 
ment only, at $56.60 ton, Boston points. 
Hominy feed is easier at $42.50. Corn 
meal is held higher, with a moderate in- 
quiry for granulated yellow at $2.65, 
bolted yellow $2.60, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.20, all in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points. Corn for shipment is in 
fair demand, with the market lower at 
$1.10@1.11 bu for No. 2 yellow, all-rail 
shipment, and No. 3 yellow at $1.07@ 
1.08; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.08 
@1.09, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.08. 

Buffalo.—tLocal industries have been 
taking all track offerings of corn, with 
the exception of high moisture grades, at 
prices about equal to shipping limits out 
of western terminal markets. - High 
moisture corn has been purchased by 
local reshippers at comparatively fancy 
prices that will not permit kiln-drying 
and competition with western shippers. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair inquiry 
for corn products, and the market is 
firmer. Quotations, Feb. 4, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.45; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.45. 
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Milwaukee.—The strength of rye flour 
is keeping buyers out of the market, but 
rye millers are holding firmly to their 
prices. Stocks of domestic rye are not 
up to normal, and it appears as though 
flour will remain firm for the rest of the 
season. Prices are strong and about un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 4: fancy 
white patents $5.95@6.15 bbl, medium 
$5.50@5.70, and dark $4.35@4.50, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—Only small scattered sales of 
rye flour are being made, but mills and 
representatives say the situation looks 
better. Shipping directions have been 
good, old contracts are being reduced, 
and the opinion prevails that buyers soon 
will have to re-enter the market. The 
local output totaled 5,775 bbls, against 
8,000 the previous week. White was 
quoted, Feb. 3, at $5.90@6.10 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.50@5.90, and dark $4.30@ 
4.70. 


Minneapolis.—Rye flour business, which 
had been expected to develop in Janu- 
ary, is not yet evident, and sales, in con- 
sequence, are light. Mills had been un- 
dersold until recently by those which had 
bought early, but this reselling has de- 
clined. Rye millers are inclined to be 
optimistic, being of the view that, with 
buyers’ stocks light, there is likely to be 
greater activity before long. Pure white 
flour is quoted at $5.70@5.90 bbl, in 98- 
lb cottons, pure medium $5.45@5.60, and 
pure dark $4.10@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,837 bbls flour compared with 
15,175, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Duluth—Light scattered inquiry was 
reported for rye last week, sales being 
confined to a few part car lots. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, Feb. 4, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.70; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.05; 
No. 8 rye, $5.20. 


New York.—Sales were light and little 
interest was evidenced in rye flour last 
week. Quotations of white patent, packed 
in jutes, ranged $6.35@6.60 bbl on Feb. 4. 


Pittsburgh—Not much activity was 
noted in rye flour last week. Only a 
few good-sized sales were made, most 
of the business being in small lots. Quo- 


tations, Feb. 4: pure white $6.25@6.50 
bbl, medium $5.75@6, and dark $4.50@5, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—There was a limited demand 
for rye flour last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 4, 98-lb cottons, sacked, f.o.b., mills: 
white, $7@7.10 bbl; medium, $6.80@6.90; 
dark, $6@6.10. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was weak and 
neglected last week. Quotations, Feb. 
4, in 98-lb cottons: pure top white pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45 bbl, straight $5.70@5.95, 
and dark $4.80@5.05. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, with demand chiefly for small 
quantities. Quotations, Feb. 4, in 140-Ib 
jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 bbl for white, $6 
} omg for medium and $5.50@5.75 for 

ark. 


Boston.—Rye flour prices were ad- 
vanced last week, with a quiet demand. 
Rye meal and dark rye also were held 
higher, but demand was slow. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 4: choice white patent rye 
flour, $6.65@6.80 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.45@6.65; medium light straights, $6.25 
@640; medium dark straights, $5.95@ 
6.10; rye meal, $5.45@5.60; pure dark 
rye, $5.20@5.30. 
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Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is strong and 
the trade is taking fair lots. Quotations, 
Feb. 4: new silver hull $1.95@2.05 per 
100 Ibs and Japanese $2.05@2.15, sub- 
ject to dockage. 


Buffalo.—There have been no large of- 
ferings of buckwheat but dealers believe 
that there is a demand working quietly 
for a considerable quantity. Efforts to 
buy from country shippers have been 
fruitless. 


Pittsburgh.—Springlike weather condi- 
tions last week had a deterrent effect 
on sales of buckwheat flour. Offerings 
were plentiful. Quotation, Feb. 4, $3.40 
@3.50 per 100 Ibs. 


Philadelphia —Buckwheat flour is in 
fair request, and prices are well main- 
tained. Quotation, Feb. 4, $3.50 per 98- 
Ib cotton sack. 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is coming out 
slowly, but apparently is sufficient for 
the demand. Prices have advanced Ic. 
On Feb, 4 good quality was quoted at 
80@82c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues strong, crushers report; there 
has been no let-up in demand for severa] 
weeks, Prices are unchanged to 5(¢ 
higher, compared with quotations of q 
week ago. Shipping directions are abun- 
dant. Meal is priced at $49.50@50 ton, 
The export market continues steady, with 
cake $1 ton higher, being quoted at $47 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


--Minneapolis— -——Duluth— 
Track Toarrive Track May 


Jan. $2.19% §2.16% 
Feb. 1 2.19% 2.17 
Feb. 3 2.19% 2.164% 
Feb. 2.19% 2.16% 
Feb. 2.19% 2.16% 
Feb. 2.21 2.17 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1. 1927, 
to Feb. 4, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 











7-Receipts— -—Shipn «nts- 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ...10,562 6,821 2,007 1,609 
RINE ssc 500 ss 7,179 6,664 7,406 4.748 
Totals ...... 17,741 13,485 9,413 6,357 
Duluth—Slow conditions exist d in 


spot flaxseed last week, due to the scar- 
city of offerings. Fair receipts were 
noted at the start, but arrivals later 
dropped down to a car or so a day. In 
consequence, crushing inquiry appeared 
slightly better, while elevators si wed 
readiness to absorb any offerings ‘vail- 
able. No. 1 spot was priced 3¢ unc«r to 
6c over May on Feb. 4. Extreme du! !ness 
pervaded the May delivery. Higi: re- 
corded was $2.17 bu and low §$2.15%. 
It closed at $2.164% on Feb. 4, recording 
a net %c loss. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal is very strong, 
and crushers are sold up. Jobbers re- 
port a good demand, mostly in single 
cars. On Feb, 4 it was quoted al %50 
@51 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Local demand continues to 
take care of the output of linseed cake 
and meal by western mills. None of 
these plants have any stocks on hand, 
and could dispose of mare were same 
available. Most of them report some 
difficulty’ in securing screenings for use 
in the manufacture of cake and meal. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Keb. 
4: linseed cake, in bags, $42 ton, and 
meal $44. Prices for flaxseed have held 
fairly steady, but business has been neg- 
ligible for some time. Cash No. 1 flax- 
seed closed, Feb. 4, at $1.82%% bu, basis 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal held strong 
but unchanged last week, and mills are 
reported to be reducing the output. [e- 
sellers are making the best deliveries. 
Quotation, Feb. 4, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$50.50@51 ton. 


Boston—Mills are not offering meal 
for Boston shipment, either February or 
March, only a small amount being in 
transit, for which some premium is 
asked. Resellers are quoting in a smull 
way at $53.75@54.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
The general demand is quiet. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal were 
light last week. Offerings were moil- 
erate, and prices higher. Stocks in hans 
of consumers are reported light. Quo- 
tation, Feb. 4, $53.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—tThere was a fair inquiry fr 
linseed meal last week, but mills are not 
working heavily, and receipts are lig!t. 
On Feb. 4 it was quoted at $50.50 t: 
in car lots. 


Kansas City.—There is a good dema' 4 
for linseed meal, and prices have a'- 
vanced. Quotation, Feb. 4, basis Kans is 
City, $49.90 ton. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling in * 
fairly satisfactory way. Prices have n°! 
changed. Quotation, Feb. 4, $48.50 t« 
in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


ww? 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced ¥2c ear! 
last week, but later eased off %4c an! 
closed quiet, with moderate but amp! 
offerings at revised figures. Quotations, 
Feb. 4: No. 2 white, 653%4,@66%4¢ bu; No 
3 white, 6254@64%c. 
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OPENING OF NAVIGATION 
SET ON GREAT LAKES 


DututH, Minn.— Before proceeding 
southward for their winter vacations, 
Cleveland vessel owners who control 
practically all of the tonnage of the wild 
variety on the lakes decided upon a 
policy for the opening of the coming 
season which reverses old customs and if 
adhered to promises to create much em- 
barrassment for the grain trade when 
making contracts for the shipment of 
grain upon the opening of navigation. 
The owners decided that. no vessel shall 
sail before midnight of April 30 and that 
the opening rate will be 3c bu on wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo and 2%4c to 
Georgian Bay ports. 

At present the opening of navigation 
dates from the arrival of the first boat 
in Duluth-Superior harbor from the low- 
er lakes, and shipments contracted to 
be made on the opening are expected to 
be made within 10 days after that date. 
If the vessel owners persist in their 
new policy, the opening must date from 
May !, regardless of the time of arrival 
from Lake Erie. The reason given for 
this radical move is that owners wish 
to avoid the expensive operations en- 
counicred in early sailing. The general 
experience of the lakes, however, is that 
it is not early sailing that creates ex- 
pense and hazard, but the late sailing 
when the boats go out in the most dan- 
gerous weather in order to get the high 
rates that prevail at the close. 

The Canadian boats, it is understood, 
have not come in on the agreement, and 
this will mean that grain can be sold for 
delivery from the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes at an earlier date than from 
American ports. It may also mean that 
Canadian boats will come to Duluth- 
Superior and take grain to Georgian Bay 
ports. 

io 2 2) 
GRAIN STORED IN VESSELS 

Winnieec, Man.—A report from Fort 
William, Ont., states that the vessels tied 
up for the winter at the twin ports are 
now being requisitioned as auxiliary stor- 
age space for the grain which continues 
to move eastward from the prairies. 
Terminal elevators at the Head of the 
Lakes show heavy stocks in storage, and 
up to the present the all-rail movement 
of grain has been very small, compara- 
tively. The present large marketings in- 
dicate that the government’s estimates of 
wheat crops in the West were low, and 
unless an all-rail movement develops 
soon, it is estimated in trade circles here 
that terminals will be holding a record 
volume of grain at the opening of navi- 
gation. 

2 2 2) 
GALVESTON CORN LOADING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A new high 
record for the past 10 years in export 
corn loadings was reached in January 
at Galveston, according to figures issued 
by the grain department of the Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade. Janu- 
ary exports of corn totaled 597,057 bus, 
while all grain shipments for the month 
were 1,107,543. This included wheat, 
barley, Kafir, milo and rye, in addition 
to corn. Port officials expect loading of 
corn in February to exceed January’s 
record, as receipts are steadily increas- 
ing and large quantities have been 
booked for foreign ports. 

‘2 2 2) 


CAR CONDITION REPORT CHARGE 

St. Louis, Mo.—A ruling has been 
made, effective Feb. 1, to the effect that 
a flat charge of 35c per car will be as- 
sessed for a physical condition report on 
all cars of grain and seeds arriving at 
inbound inspection tracks in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, or at industries 
where weighing service is furnished. 
This replaces the former charge of 25c 
for cars unloaded locally and 50c for 
those forwarded. 

‘2 2 2) 
OGDEN RATE EQUALIZATION 

Ocpex, Uran.—Following a meeting of 
Ogden industrial and financial leaders, 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce has an- 
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nounced that attorneys and rate experts 
will represent this section at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Feb. 11, when 
the Union Pacific System, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and other western lines 
will present applications for fourth sec- 
tion relief in connection with wheat and 
flour rates from the Twin Falls district 
of Idaho to San Francisco. 

The proposal is so to equalize these 
rates through fourth section relief that 
wheat can be moved either via Ogden or 
via the Rogerson-Wells cut-off. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been 
made chairman of the committee to ar- 
range for the Chamber of Commerce rep- 
resentation. The Ogden Grain Exchange 
will also support the Union Pacific peti- 
tion. 

2 2 2) 


SOUTHEASTERN RATES 
DISCUSSED IN ATLANTA 


Attanta, Ga.—At a meeting of the 
officials of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation held last week in Atlanta, there 
were a series of joint conferences with 
shippers in southeastern territory rela- 
tive to proposed revisions in the less 
than car lot commodity rates between 
points in this territory, the items listed 
on which changes are proposed including 
flour, grain and grain products, and bak- 
ery products. 

The hearings were the result of a peti- 
tion by railroads operating in this dis- 
trict and seek to bring about mileage 
rates of the same nature as the new clas- 
sification rates between the South, Middle 
West and eastern seaboard territory 
which went into effect Jan. 15. Shippers 
are vigorously opposing the petition, in 
view of the fact that such a change would 
considerably increase the rates now pre- 
vailing in the Southeast. The railroads 
claim that if rates are put on a mileage 
basis they will increase revenues suffi- 
ciently partly to offset the reduction in 
revenues caused by the new classifica- 
tion schedules going into effect Jan. 15. 

As stated in a previous issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, flour, grain and 
grain products were not among com- 
modities included in the changes made 
Jan. 15, but will be later on, as an inves- 
tigation of these commodities is under 
way with a view to making changes. 

As the situation now stands, if flour, 
grain and grain products are later in- 
cluded in the commodities in the new 
classification schedules, freight rates be- 
tween northern and southern points will 
be substantially lessened, while if the 
railroads succeed in putting rates on the 
same basis between points in the South- 
east as they are now endeavoring to do, 
they will be substantially increased. 

2 2 2) 
NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICES 

New Orveans, La.—Four new steam- 
ship services out of New Orleans were 
announced last week by the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. The 
Tosco Line, otherwise known as_ the 
Texas Oceanic Steamship Line, has an- 
nounced weekly freight service to Hous- 
ton and Galveston, Texas. Regular 
monthly steamship service between New 
Orleans and Australia is scheduled to 
begin on Feb. 15. A new service between 
New Orleans and Indian ports is also 
planned. The Creole Line, the formal 


name of which is the S. A. Navigazione 
Alta Italia, proposes to make New Or- 
leans the headquarters for American 
gulf ports in rebuilding its service be- 
tween this port and Italy. 
‘2 2 2) 
M. F. DILLON IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, has gone to Minneapolis to con- 
fer with millers and chemists with regard 
to the national convention of the opera- 
tive millers’ and chemists’ organizations 
which will be held there during the week 
of June 4. 
io 2 2) 
Corn Millers’ Package Differentials 


The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials has been issued by the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation to take effect from 
Jan. 25, 1928: 

COTTON—BEST GRADE 
Charge over bulk 


Weight, No. to price for packing 

lbs bbl in buyers’ sacks 

100 Basis 2 

98 $0.05 under 2 

96 -15 under 2 

50 .10 over PCr ee Te $0.05 
49 -05 over Gav cseeetactenes -05 
48 -05 under Grvcccccessecces -05 
25 .30 over SINTEeRTETL Lee -05 
24 .05 over Bvt sees es oenveeee .05 
20 .385 over | SEUERERETS CE .05 
12 .30 over | PROCTER TTT EL .10 
10 -65 over - Serer rrry ote -15 
9 .25 over ere er ee -15 
6 -75 over Bete ccwcveceesene 25 
5 1.25 over a LEME ETE CLL .30 
2% 1.90 over | POVePEPELE TTT -65 

PAPER—WHITE BLUE LINED REGULAR 
50 Basis Giecaveceeecsees $0.05 
49 $0.05 under Goins ods wenaeed ae -05 
48 -10 under Cece ern. vdeeenuns -05 
25 .10 over  PERULUE TELE -05 
2 -05 under Dipekesvereegees .05 
2 .20 over RTT Cre eee .05 
2 -10 over | PETC PER EET CL .10 
10 -45 over PEROT eee eee -15 
9 . a AA 15 
6 .45 over Mss 664.6408 008 600 25 
5 .90 over ANERERELET LORE 30 
3 1.20 over errr ret ree 50 
2% 1.60 over Det a¢ied eeenaens 65 
2 2.00 over , errr -75 
1% os 2 we Seererrerr re rr .85 
1 Fo a ee 1.00 

JUTE 

140 SOOG CUENE 1.6 6nd ccs ccciae 

100 Basis Dive vvesesevvess 

98 -05 under Bi tb54r 0080006 

96 oBe BE” Becccckcnssscece 

WwooD 
190 $0.40 over Bi essaan es : 
196 .60 over ere er ee rik 


Enveloping one bale to the barrel—25c 
bbl—Paper. 

Enveloping two bales to the barrel—30c 
bbl—Paper. 

Burlapping same as above. 

fo 2 2) 

Toronto.—All feeding grains are sell- 
ing well, but the greater part of the 
business being done is in sample wheat, 
for which there is an unprecedented de- 
mand. Western oats are moving, as also 
is American corn. Barley is 1c higher, 
and western oats 2c. These are the only 
changes. Quotations, Feb. 4: Ontario 
oats 61@63c bu, No. 3 barley 85@87c, 
rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 74c bu, No. 
1 feed oats 72c, all-rail, delivered, On- 
tario points; sample wheat $32 ton, c.i.f., 
bay ports; No. 3 American yellow corn 
$1.02, old and new crop mixed 99c@$1, 
and Argentine $1.08, Toronto freights. 

O20 > 

A new record was established for ex- 
ports of agricultural implements from 
the United States during 1927, when to- 
tal shipments were valued at $90,097,949, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. This was approximately $4,500,- 
000 more than in 1926. 
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TRADEMARKS 














scenes and fighting men. 
was scrupulously true to detail. 


Messines.” 


at the time of his death. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 


RIOR to his unfortunate death in London last summer, R. Caton 
Woodville, a reproduction of whose painting, “Frederick the Great 
and the Miller,’ appears on the cover of this week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, had been in ill health tor some time. 
of his career, however, he was an indefatigable worker and a rapid painter. 
Mr. Woodville was famed throughout-the world as a painter of battle 
He possessed great skill and imagination, and 
Among his large pictures were “The 
Guards of Tel-el Kebir,’” “The Death of General Sir Herbert Stewart,” 
“The Wedding at Whippingham Church,” and his final picture, hung in 
last year’s Royal Academy, was “The Stand of the London Scottish at 


| 
| 
Several of his pictures are in Windsor Castle, Mr. Woodville being a 
favorite painter with members of the royal family. He was 71 years old | 


At the height 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Jan. 31, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

APC; Anna Products Corporation, Anna, 
Ill; bakers flour for bread and pastry, corn 
meal, and other foods. Use claimed since 
January, 1927. 

Bakery Products 

NUF-4-TWO; William Prentiss, Jr., Long 
Beach, Cal; bakery goods—namely, bread, 
rolls, cakes, doughnuts, cookies and other 
foods. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1924. 

PYLAMODE and design; Victor W. Stern, 
Los Angeles, Cal; empty pastry container 
adapted for holding frozen confection, such 
as ice cream, sherbet, frozen fruit and the 
like. Use claimed since Oct, 15, 1927. 





| New Trade Publications | 


Nordyke Service Elevator.—The Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has issued 
a bulletin, No. 1237, dealing with the Nor- 
dyke Service Elevator for flour and cereal 
mills, grain elevators, factories and garages. 
An explanation of the elevator, together 
with illustrations, is included. It is pointed 
out that the machine occupies little space, 
consumes a small amount of power, and 
lifts at the rate of 85 to 90 feet per 
minute. It is explained that the machine 
has a minimum amount of wearable parts. 
The passenger has complete control over the 
elevator at all times. A ‘safety stop ap- 
paratus is provided. 

Uses of Electric Traucks.—A brochure deal- 
ing with “the efficiency and economy of the 
electric truck and tractor in industry” has 
been published by the Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., in conjunction with 20 
manufacturers of electrical industrial trucks 
and tractors, storage batteries and acces- 
sories, who are engaged in a co-operative 
market development program. The booklet 
is called, ‘Profitable Application of Indus- 
trial Trucks and Tractors in Industry.” 

ow wD 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 














—From 
Halifax-St. John 

Feb.- tNew 

To— tNew York Mch. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
REBHOED cc ccccveces 23.00 coos 9925.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 +t27.00 
BES so cccvenvese 24.00 24.00 127.00 
BOTHOR cccccccccess 30.00 32.00 37.00 
BOTGORUR cccccccce 40.00 esse 30.00 
BONO ccccccceeese *25.00 esoe TORR 
BEES vcccccosvees 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
GOOG ccccccccdoese 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
COT ccccesevvessec *24.00 30.00 27.00 
Ae *30.00 32.00 45.00 
SPEER cc ceccvesoes 24.00 24.00 27.00 
BOGGS cc ccccccccce 24.00 27.00 27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
Gibraltar ..cccssece *45.00 oa eves 
WE see ccwccnens 22.00 22.00 25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
MERMOETE cc cccscces *25.00 22.00 **25.00 
| SRT reer 40.00 eee 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
BEE wd cndvcncceeees 23.00 23.00 27.00 
eae 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
EAVOTROOL cccccccce 20.00 20.00 25.00 
EGO «6 scccccocees 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 tt27.00 
MEGGERD. cccccccceses 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 925.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eeee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
SE 2 6-640:6:3.0.0040 9-06 30.00 32.00 37.00 
SPER ET eT 30.00 rrr 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 22.00 **25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 t%t27.00 
BEAVORMOF ccccsccce 30.00 32.00 37.00 
BOOEEEM ko ccvcrccece *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

+tThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to "Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

cxw mw 

The rapid expansion in Manitoba min- 
ing areas which has taken place within 
the past few months will have a far- 
reaching effect upon other industries, is 
the opinion of those who have made a 
study of these matters. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Arizona 
Edward Hales has leased the Matley 
Bakery, East Tempe. 


Arkansas 
The Whyte Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 
The Koberlein Bakery, Pine Bluff, is 
erecting a modern plant. 


California 


The Fannie Mae Pie Shop, Vallejo, 
recently moved to 619 Marin Street. 
John Mumson, owner of the Perfection 


Bakery, Red Bluff, has installed a bread - 


wrapper. 

W. R. Niles, baker, 144 East Santa 
Clara Street, San Jose, has completed 
repairs to his store. 

Anthony Yates has opened a bakery on 
North First Avenue, Arcadia. 

*A. Wangenheim has opened the Polly 
Ann Bake Shop, 1415 Seventeenth Street, 
Bakersfield. 

E. L. Shroeder has purchased the Cali- 
fornia Bakery, Fresno, from A. G. 
Forbes. 

Andrew E. Peterson has repurchased 
the City Bakery, Kingsburg, from A. M. 
Larson. 

The Monarch Baking Co., Pasadena, 
has been incorporated for $100,000, by 
John McGavin, Ole Jordheim and Allen 
McGavin, Jr. 

E. Pedretti has opened his new bakery 
at Point Arena. 

The Golden West Baking Co., Santa 
Barbara, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000, by Lyman S., Dora A., and Gerald 
E. Payne. 

Mrs. Bettie Card has purchased the 
Richards Bakery, North Baldwin Ave- 
nue, Sierra Madre, from Mrs. Amelia 
Jensen. 

The Montague (Cal.) Bakery has been 
sold at sheriff's auction to Otto H. Reich- 
man, who will continue the business. 


Colorado 


Gus Striker has purchased the Pro- 
gressive Bakery, Steamboat Springs, 
from L. Hesler. 

Georgia 

The plant of the Benson Bakery, Mill- 
edgeville, burned recently, is being re- 
built and will be operated within a couple 
of months. W. H. Benson, Athens, Ga., 
is owner. 

Illinois 


Forest Van Nattan has moved the 
Home Bakery, Hillsboro, to a new loca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mary Naftzger has opened a 
home bakeshop at 1317 Tenth Street, Mo- 
line. 

Henry Rill has opened a bakery at 
Sycamore. 

Indiana 


The bakery operated by R. J. Harting, 
of the Peoples’ Restaurant, Decatur, has 
been sold to the Peel brothers, who had 
been employed as bakers. 

Mrs. Virgil Roland has reopened the 
bakery of J. M. Johnson, Shirley. 

The Avondale Baking Co., Muncie, 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated, “to manufacture and sell at 
wholesale and retail bread, pies, cakes 
and other food products,” by John C. 
Arnold, Jennie Z. Arnold, W. Alva 
Shewell and Ossie Rock Shewell. 


lowa 


The Farmers’ Elevator, Aredale, will 
install a feed grinder. 

Roberts & Heriford will open a bakery 
at New Market. 

The Hughes Wholesale Grocery Ware- 
house, Red Oak, has been closed, and 
the stock moved to Omaha. 

Louis Friedl has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, his brother, in the 
Waverly (Iowa) Baking Co., and will 
continue alone. 

A. E. Moser and Fred Swanson have 
purchased the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
East Fourth Street, Spencer, from E. N. 
McCord and Lottie Bixler. 


Kansas 


W. E. Niles has opened his new bak- 
ery at West Third Street, Liberal. 


Massachusetts 
Snow’s Home Bakery Co., Lynn, has 
been incorporated by Leon J. Snow, Mae 
G. Snow and P. I. Reynolds. 


Michigan 

Henry Western has leased the Osterby 

Bakery, Grant. 
Minnesota 

The feed store of A. Henriksen, As- 
kov, burned recently with total loss. 

A. L. Dunlap has discontinued his bak- 
ery at Stillwater, and will market the 
products of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
St. Paul, in the local trade. 

E. H. Vinton and J. L. Powers, 2870 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, have ap- 
plied for a license to operate a delicates- 
sen and bakery. 

John Reiners has opened a feed and 
seed store at Medford. 

John Lagendyk has opened a bakery 
at Ellendale. 

Missouri 

The fixtures and equipment of the 
Pastry Shop, 1010 East Broadway, Co- 
lumbia, recently were sold at auction to 
satisfy a mortgage. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Odessa 
has been closed. 


Montana 
John Lammie, 107 East Park Street, 
Butte, has sold his interest in the Royal 
Bakery, to J. F. Keane. 


Nebraska 
F. L. Hunter has purchased the in-, 
terest of Frank Crane in the Coleridge 
(Neb.) Bake Shop. 


New Jersey 
The Brazilian Cookie Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated for $125,000 at New- 
ark, by Stephen Niesser, Helen Cohen 
and Milton Stern. 


North Dakota 

Henry Ceglowski has opened a bakery 
at Columbus. 

Oklahoma 

The Dixie Baking Co., Edmund, will 
open for business Feb. 15. W. W. Cur- 
by is manager. 

H. L. Cates, Eufaula, has moved the 
Model Bakery to a new location. 

The feed stock of Felix Guin, Cush- 
ing, has been purchased by L. E. Han- 
cock & Son, who will move it to their 
flour and feed store on East Cherry 
Street. 

Oregon 

William McRoberts, Portland, baker, 
has assigned to the adjustment bureau 
of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men. 

Pennsylvania 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has been named receiver for the 
Duquesne (Pa.) Baking Co. The shop 
has no connection with the Duquesne 
Baking Co. of Pittsburgh, of which 
James D. Williamson is president. 

George W. Manderbach has been ap- 


pointed receiver forthe Heffner-Deit- 
rich Co., Kutztown, flour and feed. 

The Brand Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
Philip, Teresa and David Brand, of 132 
Wood Street. 

The Anderson Grain & Feed Co., York, 
has incorpcrated for $150,000. J. T. An- 
derson is treasurer. 

Newell’s Mill, near Uniontown, one of 
the oldest in Pennsylvania, was sold at 
sheriff’s sale to Robert and Emma Shultz. 
The deal includes 85 acres of land and 
the grist mill. 

The Brand Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
Philip, Teresa and David Brand, of 182 
Wood Street. 

Rhode Island 

Guisseppi Ventriglia, baker, Provi- 
dence, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $3,967, 
and assets of $1,345. 


South Carolina 
Thomas & Howard is the name of a 
new wholesale grocery concern recently 
organized and incorporated at Charleston 
with a capital stock of $100,000, incor- 
porators including C. C. Thomas, J, T. 
Timberlake and L. B. Williams. 


South Dakota 


Earl Grant and Charles Richards have 
leased the bakery of J. J. March & Son, 
Hot Springs. 


Tennessee 


Stephens’ Grocery, Livingston, will in- 
stall baking equipment for local trade. 


Texas 


A bakery will be built at Anahuac, in 
the center of drilling operations for oil. 

J. W. Luckett has purchased the Cot- 
tage Bakery, Lampasas, from J. R. 
Frank. 

The Paint Rock (Texas) Bakery has 
moved into new quarters. 

A bakery was established recently at 
Turkey by W- M. Hartwich, who for 
some years has been identified with the 
bakery business in the South, the com- 
pany operating as the Turkey Bakery. 
The initial output of the plant is about 
2,500 loaves daily. 

The Ideal Bakery, Houston, operated 
by Robert W. Snyder and F. R. Morris, 
both experienced in the bakery business 
in that city, has acquired the plant of 
the Theiler Bakery Co., 6715 Harrisburg 
Boulevard. 

The Southern Baking Co., a local con- 
cern, has opened its new $75,000 baking 
plant at 302 West Fifteenth Street, Aus- 
tin. Milton Petersen is president. 

B. O. Boler has purchased the bakery 
in connection with the Coggin Market 
and Grocery, Brownwood, from his 
brother, J. A. Boler. 

Spaulding & McKee have opened the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Cleburne. 

F. W. Wicker has opened the Lone 
Star Bakery, Edinburg. 

C. G. Voigt and F. Englerth have pur- 
chased the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 





Old Mill at Bardstown, Ky. 





McAllen, from Dr. G. W. Newburn and 
associates. 

Edward Hazelwood has taken over the 
Harper (Texas) Bakery. 

John Ahnert has succeeded his father, 
J. O. Ahnert, in the New Mark Bakery, 
Victoria. : 

W. G. Coffey has opened Coffey’s 
American Maid Bakery, Victoria. Man- 
agement will be in the hands of V, FR. 
Prybl, who recently completed the baking 
course at Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 

Vermont 

The W. L. Goodnow Co. has purchased 

the Fairbanks Bakery, Brattlebor. 


Washington 


Vernon McEvoy and Roland Yeend 
have opened the Purity Home Bakery, 
210 East Main Street, Walla Wal! : 

The Twin Thomson Bakeries, Inc., 517 
West Yakima, Yakima, will scrap its old 
bakery at 1527 West A Street. 

George M. Cremer has sold his interest 
in the New Seattle Bakery, operated by 
Sivilias & Cremer, to Louis K. Sivilias. 

L. C. Maecke has opened the Best 
Maid Bakery, 6511 Fifteenth A venue 
N. E., Seattle. 

Schedules in the bankruptcy of Matt 
Hannel, baker, Seattle, list liabilities of 
$591 and no assets. 

W. E. Rockhill and Paul Hal) will 
open a bakery in Seattle. 

The National Baking Co., Vancouver, 
has assigned to the adjustment bureau 
of the Portland Association of ‘'redit 
Men. 

West Virginia 

The boiler and oven room o! the 
Standard Baking Co. plant, Montgoinery, 
were damaged $2,000 by fire. 

Guy A, Heater is building a bakery 
at Webster Springs. 


Wisconsin 
Damage which may amount to ~1,000 
was caused by fire on Jan. 26 to the 


Globe Baking Co., Madison. It is be- 
lieved an overheated stove cause! the 
fire. 

The Kenosha County’ Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Supply Co. has been formed 
at Kenosha, with $4,500 capital, to deal 


in flour and feed. Allen Turner, .Julius 
Remus and W. Barter are incorpor: lors. 
John E. Kocziczkowski has opened a 


feed store at Arnott. 

The Frank Schuster & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been incorporated for $25,000 
by Frank, Lawrence, Raymond and 
Frank E. Schuster, to do a bakery, gro- 
cery, meat, etc., business. 

J. Koed will open a bakery at [’res- 
cott. 

The bakery of the Dawn Donut Co., 
217 Sixth Street, Racine, recently was 
damaged by fire. 


Elmer Krummery has purchased the 
Home Town Bakery, Wausaukee, trom 
Edwin J. Wittock. 

Stieber & Blume have opened ticir 


new plant, the Wausau (Wis.) Sani‘«ry 
Bakery. 

Benjamin Anderson has opened a new 
bakery at Osceola, and has equippe: it 
with modern baking machinery. He was 
in business for six years at Rice Like, 
and prior to that operated a bakery at 
Wisconsin Rapids with his brother ‘or 
two years, _ 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., \iil- 
waukee, is remodeling three bake ov«ns 
at an estimated cost of $2,400. 

Richter’s Pastry Shop, Superior, was 
burned recently with a loss of about 
$1,000 to the building and $500 to cvn- 
tents. Insurance covered the loss. 

The Salow Baking Co., Inc., has bee 
formed at Milwaukee with a capital st: 
of $5,000. Incorporators are Klemen! 
Salow, Michaline Hoppe and Stanley : 
Kokowski. 

A fire at the Wagner Bakery, 
Sixth Street, Racine, caused a loss ot 
approximately $20,000 to the occupan's 
of the building recently. The Dawn 
Donut Co. occupied the rear of tic 
building, while the Wagner Bakery ws 
located in the front. Offices of the two 
companies on the second floor were dam- 
aged by smoke, 
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Protein Wheat Cfrom the Terminal Glevator 


HE present unprecedentedly wide spread 
in price between the various percentages 
of protein wheat is causing more and 
more mills to depend upon terminal ele- 
vator companies for their supplies of 
. milling wheat. They have discovered 
that it is to their advantage and, what is more to the 
point, cheaper to buy the particular kind of milling 
mix they desire from a reliable terminal elevator rather 
than to attempt to purchase the various grades needed 
and make their own mix. 

For instance, if, on the recent market, a mill wanted 
a 12 per cent protein wheat and attempted to make it 
from 11 and 18 per cent wheat, the mill would have 
had to pay several cents a bushel more for the mix 
than if it had bought a straight 12 per cent protein 
wheat from an elevator company; this on account of 
the fact that a 18 per cent protein wheat was selling 
at 15@25c bu more than 12 per cent. And the higher 
one went in the protein percentage column, just that 
much more it would have been necessary to pay. 

Scarcity of high protein wheat on this crop is mak- 
ing itself felt more and more. The situation is exactly 
the opposite of what it was a year ago. Then there 
was more than enough high protein wheat to meet all 
requirements, and the spread between 11 per cent and 
15 per cent was 8@10c bu at the outside. Recently, 
the spread has been 70@75c. In other words, 11 per 
cent protein wheat, compared with the option, is ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago, but 15 per cent 
is about 65c bu more. Elevator wheat sells at 2@12c 
bu less than country run, depending upon the protein 
content. 

Aside from the question of price, important as this 
may be, the terminal companies are in better position 
to make a desirable milling mix than most interior 
mills possibly could be. They have the advantage of 
being able to select wheat from all sections of the 
country, and in a year such as the present, this is 
essential They can pick and choose the kind of 
wheat that will make the best flour. The wheat is 
tested regularly for its gluten content, so as to insure 
the baking quality of the flour made from it. 

Many arguments are advanced as to why mills 
should use elevator wheat rather than road wheat on 
this crop, but the principal one is that of uniformity. 
Reputable Ssinbiedl exenpentes sell their milling wheat 
on a guaranteed grade and protein content basis, and 
samples drawn from any part of a car loaded by 
such a concern are uniform. The average cars of 
country run wheat arriving at terminal markets, how- 
ever, are very uneven as to weight and protein content. 
Sometimes the protein in samples taken from a car 
from the country will vary as much as 1 per cent. 

The terminal elevator companies are in the market 
at all times and, from the beginning of the movement 
of a new crop, are constantly picking up what they 
consider to be the most desirable offerings. After 
testing for grade and protein, the various wheats are 
thoroughly mixed. A car of wheat loaded out from 
an elevator might therefore readily contain parts of 
several hundred different cars, but the wheat has been 
mixed in the right proportion to make a specific kind 
of flour. 

Elevator wheat on this crop will average 581 to 
59 lbs to the bushel, and will compare favorably with 
what is termed “road” wheat of the same class. The 
basis for this elevator mix, as explained by a Minne- 
apolis elevator manager, is the heavy weight medium 
protein Montana wheat, with a small percentage of 
Kota, both of which are of a very desirable milling 
quality. About 5 per cent Kansas or Texas hard win- 
ter is also used, which helps to give the flour produced 
from it the necessary oven spring. The percentage of 
damaged wheat used of necessity has to be small to 
make the mix grade No. 1 dark northern, which is the 
grade the elevators sell on. The state grain inspection 
department limits the damaged berries to 2 per cent. 
The resultant mix is therefore fairly heavy, so that 
country mills can, if they desire, use their local receipts 
of off grade wheat for blending. 

Reputable terminals will, of course, stand back of 
the wheat they sell, because their success is closely 
linked with the success of their milling customers. Un- 
fortunately, however, as in every other line of endeavor, 
there are scalawags in the elevator business who are 
ready to take advantage of mill buyers. Such con- 
cerns do not hesitate about doctoring their wheat and 
skinning the quality down to a point where it just 
gets by, and no more, on grade. When a mill gets 
a shipment from a firm of this character, it naturally 
— shy of elevator wheat for a while and distrusts 
all offerings, to the detriment of others who are doing 
a legitimate business. 

_ Because of their facilities and large storage capac- 
ity, terminal elevator companies are in position to 
Supply milling wheat on a guaranteed protein, grade 





‘By Robert T. Beatty 


and quality basis at all times, and the miller who buys 
wheat from a reputable concern is assured of the grade 
he purchases, with the actual protein content, car for 
car, specified in the terms of sale. He is able to 
secure this wheat for immediate, prompt or deferred 
shipment, in as small or as large quantities as he may 
desire. He may be sure that his entire contract will 
be uniform in quality, and that it can be shipped to 
him at the rate of a certain number of cars per day, 
or the entire lot at one time. 

Interior millers as a rule are kindly disposed toward 
elevator wheat, providing it comes from a firm they 
have confidence in. This is particularly true of the 
smaller companies, who do not have big storage capac- 
ity or employ their own individual chemists. The man- 
ager of one such company writes: “Elevator wheat has 
been more than satisfactory to us. We cannot afford 
to maintain a laboratory, and when we buy elevator 
wheat of a guaranteed grade and protein content we 
find that we have as smooth sailing as if we had a 
chemist in our plant who prepared our wheat for us. 
We have been using elevator wheat for a number of 
years—in fact, I think we were among the first to 
advocate strongly the use of elevator wheat for mills 
of our capacity and situated as we are, because it 
assures uniformity. We buy our elevator wheat through 
one concern that is very reliable, and has always given 
us what we bought. I cannot see the value of country 
run wheat of the same protein type as an elevator 
wheat, and today we are buying elevator wheat at a 
great deal less price than we would have to pay for 
country run. It is our candid opinion that if a miller 
buys elevator wheat from a reliable concern, and he 
is then not able to make a uniform grade of flour, 
he should not be in the milling business. We are strong 
for this type of wheat.” 

Other millers, while not so outspoken, testify in the 
same vein. They say they are favorably impressed 
with the results that can be secured by the use of a 
mill mix from a reliable elevator company, because 
it gives uniformity to the flour that would be difficult 
to secure in any other mix. 

However, as indicated above, some have had un- 
favorable experiences in their dealings with unethical 
concerns. One miller, in discussing the question of ele- 
vator wheat, sums up by saying: “It all depends upon 
who makes the mix, and what the desire is on the part 
of the maker. Some call it ‘doctored’ wheat or ‘hos- 
pital’ wheat. Certainly the percentage of rye, durum 
and damaged wheat—to say nothing of the dockage 
that is in some elevator wheat—does not enable a 
miller to make the same quality of flour, or get the 
same yield, that.he could from good country run 
wheat. We have always been friendly to elevator 
wheat from elevator companies that we know are 
reliable and which endeavor to maintain good grades, 
but we have seen elevator wheat this year that we 
would not want to grind under any condition.” 

A Minneapolis-commercial laboratory that numbers 
among its clients a large number of country mills, as 
well as some terminal elevator companies, writes: “We 


The ‘Restaurant 


HILE the flour mill cannot look for ad- 

vantages other than returns on actual 

sales to the restaurant field, the increase 

in -food service places buying bakers’ 

machinery and equipment, as well as 
the natural increase in the number of such places, is 
of direct interest. The mill cannot look, in other 
words, for any advertising by reason of the adoption 
of a flour brand by an important restaurant group 
such as that frequently enjoyed by manufacturers of 
other food products listed by brand on the menu. 
But of the 72,000 public eating places in the United 
States it has been estimated that 23,000 of them bake 
to some extent, while 16,000 bake practically everything 
they dispense. This has been proven recently by the 
sales of bakers’ machinery and equipment, and espe- 
cially dough mixers, ovens and accessories. 

Many restaurants—and particularly the multiple 
unit ones—are making greater profits on breadstuffs 
when baked by themselves on their own premises. And 
while the smaller lunchrooms, and even the industry 
as a whole, probably will continue to buy pastries and 
breads from commercial bakeries, many of the larger 
restaurants appear to be doing their own baking to 
an ever increasing degree. 

Some figures of interest to the flour milling busi- 


thoroughly believe in elevator wheat, and are sure that 
the mills are not making as -good use of this class 
of wheat as they could. By that we mean those mills 
not having sufficient facilities, either in equipment or 
available wheats, to produce a good mix. 

“The last few years have proven definitely that the 
best and most uniform flour, from a quality basis, is 
produced from a mixture containing wheats from va- 
rious points, as well as different varieties. There is 
no place giving as good an opportunity to choose this 
as is the terminal market. It is here that you can 
find wheats which, when correctly mixed, will give a 
milling mixture more satisfactory and at a cheaper 
— than can be produced by the average country 
mill. 

“In this day and age in milling, different wheats 
blend and make a better flour than just one kind. A 
mill will find that one class of trade demands a flour 
of some particular quality, while such a flour would 
not be acceptable somewhere else. It is fully in the 
power of the elevator company to give it the proper 
mixture, and certainly much easier than it would be 
for the mill to attempt to go out and pick this up 
itself. It is of course up to the elevator company to 
know how to make these blends, what wheats are neces- 
sary for color, or those that would give strength or 
activity to doughs. This mixing cannot be done by 
guess, for the making of a milling mix requires plenty 
of knowledge of what the miller wants and demands. 
It is not merely mixing any and all wheats so that 
the test weight is right, but the different wheats should 
be added together to obtain a definite quality in the 
flour produced.” 

The large city mills that own their own terminals 
and have wheat buyers on the floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of course, feel that they do not need 
the services of the terminal elevator companies, al- 
though it is understood that even some of them recently 
have purchased good-sized lots of elevator wheat. 
Many large and small interior mills, however, depend 
almost entirely upon their Minneapolis wheat connec- 
tions for practically all of their raw material. 

In addition to supplying the necessary wheat, the 
terminal elevator companies are in position to render 
still further service to millers in the way of storage. 
Mills that-take advantage of this terminal storage 
are in position to accumulate wheat beyond imme- 
diate requirements, at the time when the movement 
from the country is the greatest. This wheat can be 
stored and ordered forward by the mills later, when 
receipts have fallen off and premiums are probably 
considerably higher. The storage rates are uniform 
in all terminal elevators in Minneapolis, the charge 
being 5c bu for storage and Ic bu for transfer per 
year. Shorter term storage may be figured on the 
basis of a monthly rate of one thirtieth of a cent 
per bushel per day, with Ic or 144c bu transfer charge. 

The year around storage has proved the most popu- 
lar among those mills that have used Minneapolis 
storage in years past. Such rental has proved, in the 
main, a profitable operation. 


Trade as a Cflour Market 
By §. K. Hargis 


ness recently have come to hand. While there are no 
comparative figures for preceding years, there is ample 
evidence that this market deserves more attention on 
the part of the jobber’s salesman, as well as the mill 
agent himself. 

RESTAURANT BAKING 


-—— Percentage baking——, 


Independents Chains 
See Pee Ty Tee RPS 47 63 
SE, a. 5n'v 60S sedeesn cee a oe 46 
BORED ccccdceducevecess o- 88 56 
SE: SB cc dedsvess eis ena coe 68988 60 
Pastries 18 §1 





Quite naturally, the chains bake more in proportion 
to volume of business done than do the independents. 
Most of the restaurant and cafeteria chains have cen- 
tral bakeries, designed to supply their various ynits 
with needs in breadstuffs. These shops are up to date 
in every way, and many of them have surprisingly 
large output. 

One chain of cafeterias in the East has a daily 
flour consumption of 1,100 bbls. Some of this flour is 
bought direct from mills, and some is secured from 
local jobbers. 

Another lunchroom chain, with over 200 units, uses 
1,600 bbls flour for the day’s bake—also supplying a 











which are subsidiaries to the restaurants. 


Restaurant managers say that they are doing their 


own baking for several reasons: 
1. Control of quality uniformity. 
2. Economy and greater profits. 
8. More reliable service. 


4. Less wastage through control of the day’s needs. op 
Restaurant stewards, as a rule, buy their flour on 
Contracts run into carloads, and a 
single restaurant chain may be of as much value to 
the flour mill’s businéss as a first rate regional jobber. 
What the restaurant requires in a flour brand is uni- 
formity. The baking is scheduled with care in order 


the quality basis. 


Varieties of Wheat Grown in the 


HE quantities of each of the wheat 

varieties grown in the United States 

were first adequately estimated in 
the year 1919, and the tabulated figures 
published by Messrs. Clark, Martin, and 
Ball in a bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some of the interesting 
things of this bulletin were summarized 
in an article, “Wheat Varieties of the 
United States,” published in The North- 
western Miller of April 6, 1927. 

In 1925 a special agricultural census 
was taken covering the 1924 crop. The 
reports of this census have recently been 
published and the results of the varietal 
survey will be published, probably within 
a short time. The American Society of 
Agronomy, in co-operation with the Of- 
fice of Cereal Crops and Diseases of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, recently have undertaken a plan for 
registering recognized wheat varieties as 
grown at present, and new and improved 
varieties as determined through experi- 
ments conducted at federal or state ag- 
ricultural experiment stations. Regis- 
tration numbers have been assigned to 
the 230 varieties found in the 1919 clas- 
sification and to 28 additional varieties 
which have been recognized since that 
time. 

Mr. Clark found that during the past 
20 years at least 50 improved new va- 
rieties have become important commer- 
cially, and believes that on the average 
these varieties yield two bushels more per 
acre than the varieties which they re- 
placed. It is estimated that 40,000,000 
bus have been added to the annual wheat 
product of the United States by the 
growing of these varieties. 

But there is a large field for further 
improvement both in the development of 


string of bakeshops operated in the same region and 


in this direction. 


sold to the employees. 
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to meet the demand without excess or wastage. The 
larger and best managed restaurant chains maintain a 
24-hour baking service which permits unusual results 
The restaurants of importance are 
constantly making tests to prove out the brands that 
best suit their particular needs. e 
One branch of the restaurant business which offers 
rtunities for the flour trade is the industrial or 
welfare cafeteria groups, feeding, daily, in excess of 
4,000,000 working people, and in connection with which 
many commissaries are operated. Here, flour also is 


In approaching this flour market, the financial 
status of the customer is of great importance. 





question. 


There 


By Charles H. Briggs 


Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 


varieties having high yields and in those 
which possess better bread making, maca- 
roni making or other desired qualities. 
While a heavy yield of grain is desirable, 
millers are coming to look with disfavor 
upon varieties which, like Kota, for ex- 
ample, possess certain qualities which 
make them undesirable for milling. Mill- 
ers should encourage the growing of the 
varieties which have the combination of 
properties rather indefinitely termed 
“high milling” quality, and should dis- 
courage those having such qualities as 
undesirable color, low baking strength, 
thick bran, etc. 

Although there is a popular belief that 
red skinned wheats have the highest glu- 
ten content and the greatest baking 


strength, the color of the skin is not an : 


actual criterion. Some varieties of white 
or amber wheats have equally high value. 
Aside from the alleged disadvantage of 
the mixing of varieties, there is no basis 
for apprehension regarding the growing 
of improved white varieties. It appears 
to me rather advantageous than other- 
wise that, if more than one wheat variety 
is to be grown in any section, a difference 
so easily recognized as the color of the 
skin of the kernel should exist and serve 
to some extent as a means of showing 
whether the varieties were maintained 
pure and separate. 

The value of any variety is primarily 
dependent upon its inherent, individual 
qualities inherited as characteristics com- 
ing from its ancestry, and secondarily 
upon environmental conditions, of which 


A List of the Registered Varieties of Wheat Grown in the United States, with 
Estimated Acreage in 1924 


Abbreviations: 


mercially grown in 1924. 
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Variety and Synonyms— [4 
MOTO ce ccccrsccecccccnsvvvveseccvcccee 211 
BIE ca cccccccccesosevescecesesnseese 246 
BEE CROUIATE) occ cccccsrcccssncccses 206 
_ EPPETEVIEUTECTILUEU LEER 258 
Adtem (Red AleM) ..cccccccsccscacecese 76 
BEATPORT (ODPCIE) 2 cc cccccccccccsccccces 226 
F\ |) PPPPTrvrrerereeererrereeeeeerereein 65 
Arcadian 72 
APIOUUO .cccess cow 20 
Arnautka eos $18 
Ashkof ....... <<. Se 
Ashland 49 
BNE. 80.65.5665 6606 C6 eee O Neer EeES eRe ORs 123 
Bacska (Wisconsin Pedigree No, 408)... 151 
CS rey rr reer er 228 
MearGed Winter Fife ....cccccccssccscce 182 
PEE 6 OSRSTTC CeCe ce wercererecceses 150 
Big Club (club) ....cscccccsccees 192 
Be WEOMMD cccccccesctcnsesecence 33 
Blackhull (Clark’s Black Hulled). 142 
BUG TOOT COUAUNOE) 2c ccc cvccveccess 224 
TRUMOOMOM COEUD) cc cc ccvecveccvcccccccce 200 
SEY S4b5S 60.0% 6:05 59-5 6.06-005:6000 545 0'%5b 58 22 
SS BET UERTERT OTE TELE ETT ee 34 
MIE, 0.6.6 0.0.40. 4.0. 0:0.0'0.0.9.0:550 910 800000406 600 217 
EE COs Sh4O 6 5 64049. 6456-08 t OC ok 6 ees 15 
Canadian Red 165 
COPOB woccccces 241 
Challenge .... 6 
Champlain (Pringl oe. 185 
PPPTT TITLE Eee re eee 95 
GE Kcewccccvccecccccescesdcosescccose 161 
Clackamus (poulard) .........seeeeeee5 205 
Climax (Jones’s Climax) ............... 67 
Colorado No. 50 11 
Converse ...... 138 
Coppei (club) 202 
See 173 
Currell (Currell’s Prolific) .... ee 90 
BPUOUE cece cece cere secetebecetstccccs 112 


Under ‘“‘Commercial Class’’—C G Cereal Grain, D Durum, H R S Hard 
Red Spring, H R W Hard Red Winter, S R W Soft Red Winter, W White. 
“Acreage’’—C, commercially grown now or in 1924 but acreage not given. 
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J SR W 29,460 (2) 
E ° SRW oO 
D SRW 259,290 
A HRS Oo 


the most important are, of course, the 
character of the soil and the group of 
conditions included under the general 
term of weather. The character and 
composition of the soil, especially its 
nitrate, phosphate, and potash constitu- 
ents, have a considerable bearing on the 
wheat produced. Weather conditions, 
particularly those prevailing during the 
six weeks before harvest, have a large 
influence on quality. It is for this reason 
that, in determining the quality of any 
wheat, comparisons with other wheats, 
grown under the same conditions of cli- 
mate and soil, should be made. It will 
often be true that there are greater dif- 
ferences between wheats of the same va- 
riety grown in different places or in dif- 
ferent seasons than between those of dif- 
ferent varieties grown in the same season 
and locality. 

A botanical and geographical classifi- 
cation of the varieties of wheat, including 
emmer and others used only as feed 
wheats, is given in the following list, 
which in turn will serve as the basis for 
a Classification of the varieties grown 
in the United States. 

I. Common (bread) Wheats. Triticum 

vulgare. 

A. Hard Spring (grown in north- 
ern states and Canada). 

B. Northern Hard Winter (in 
northern great plains states). 

C. Hard Winter (mainly central, 
also northern and western). 

D. Soft Winter (eastern and cen- 





















tral). 
BRED CORD ccccc ce vevcsewcevescdscecsece 201 
Dart (Dart’s Imperial) se 18 
Dawson (Dawson Golden Chaff). oa 69 
DeMANCE ooccccccccccvccccccccccccccece . 13 
po | PPV TY TTT ee eee 116 
DORCOR cece cccccccccccccccccesecescoocs 255 
Diamond Grit ...cccccccccccccccsccccccs 133 
PE, on 00 s0essenecesoaveeéveceecosce 21 
Diehl-Mediterranean ........ceeeeeeeees 169 
Dixon (Humpback II) .......eeeeeeeees 160 
Early Defiance ............ 10 
Early Red Fife ......... ee 63 
TRACOM cecccsccsvccvecces 7 
Einkorn (Einkorn) 230 
BSG ccc vccccccsocnccecesséecsceceoe 163 
PEE. Se bodes ccnseeeedonncecebeneenees 137 
PPEUOMIOR. cvcccceccescssccseceveeeeesne 77 
RE 660 6000606000006 60006666b0006Rs 83 
| PES AP SPT TRC re CETL er  T ee 47 
WOR cecccqovcvccscvcccccccccéscecceses 78 
WOEWOSS cc csoccccvccteccccces 41 
FOOTED ciccecvvedecsccesessce 159 
Fulcaster (Ironclad) 131 
DEED 6 vcvcedoccccccccccsccscccccesssce 231 
EY Waite le ehas'e se ests oeeerscksonseee 48 
Fultzo-Mediterranean .............000005 51 
SD 640 00's Glin 6b 0n0.00e 060 60esesencve 113 
Genesee Giant (Fortyfold).............. 164 
Ghirka (Ghirka Spring) 64 
GD 0.4668 000 dw d.6 ise scevcee 127 
Gladden ... 126 
Gluten ..... 156 
Glyndon 60 
GEO chaerecehecrvcccscececasetbuscees 172 
ET 6004.65. 6054es 60-90 ces eb ean Vester 74 
Se SED Fo ven enteeedcaqnecesweevebdecee 80 
CY SEE 05.0.4 6. 60.060 24 ¥icw scien Same ae > 220 
Ds G ote bands odes aoeewuaes 60 134 
CEE C0600 ose ons seats 04 bh ee Ch 115 
Greeson ....... 4 
Gypsum ......... — 19 
Hard Federation . ‘aan 79 
EE i obs 6.66 van obes 04806 a's 39 
DE ED. he ectecanacesesnedad 111 
PEE Gb Pa cade soeesedcriccdcossncorece 81 
REE 4 BSC 6 UR 6.564. 0040 640 he's 8 COE DCs BuO 70 
DD bdcicen Kh 4 es en dos eee coed sbekev dso o¢ 240 
PES oo was ck de ¥-00. 000d 60s 6s b0s 08 6% 188 
SE: 0:55 5560.46.40 6064 0 000s 00c00beesbaree 175 
Hussar (Red Hussar) ssooe 30 
MEE -604.604.5 56 vo.0dsc0ncees mee 54 
Hybrid 60 (club) é 194 
Hybrid 68 (club) 195 
PO eee 196 
ECD 60% 6 60o0 s004.6.08 6.6006 197 
ET SE ED. 6 6 66.00 bse st cceneeesy 190 
SEE ED OUD 0265.0 0600csccrnceceess 193 
EE Sink 6 eh bh 6 Ad OHO bAS 664 CES 98 
PO SU WOE Es SSes lees cabled cescbeoreeuwese 232 
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is a mortality rate among eating places, not excepting 
the less important chains, of something over 33 per 
cent every 12 months. Of the 72,000 listed restaurants 
of which well over 50 per cent bake, only about 11,009 
are rated with a financial responsibility that is beyond 

The 72,000 do not include hotels, clubs or 
institutions. These, also, are buyers of flour, but they 
are not baking, in proportion, nearly as much as are 
the public restaurants. 

It is now possible for the restaurant, using smal] 
space, to install a baking outfit that will operate with 
economy and efficiency, thanks to labor saving devices, 
The investment is generally not too great to prohibit 
the undertaking. 


United States 


E. Soft Winter (western). 

F. Soft Spring (western). 

G. Hard and Semihard 
(western). 

H. Soft Spring (eastern and south- 
ern, but fall-sown in southeastern 
states). 

II. Club Wheats. Triticwm comp.uctum 
(western only). 
I. Spring Club. 
J. Winter Club. 
III. Poulard Wheats. 
dum. 

K. Spring Poulard. 

L. Winter Poulard. 

IV. Durum Wheats. Triticwm durum. 

M. Spring Durum. 

V. Polish Wheats. Triticum polo» icum, 

N. Spring Polish. 

VI. Emmer. Triticum dicoccum. 

O. Spring Emmers. 

P. Winter Emmers. 

Spelts. Triticum Spelta. 

Q. Spring Spelts. 

R. Winter Spelts. 

VIII. Einkorns. Triticwm monococcum. 

S. Winter Einkorns. 

Through the publications of the A meri- 
can Society of Agronomy, the help of J. 
Allen Clark, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and other 
sources, the following list of the regis- 
tered wheat varieties is presented, to- 
gether with the commercial class and the 
estimated acreage grown in 1924. ‘Ihose 
of which the acreages given are “zero” 
are grown only in small amounts or in 
an experimental way. Those followed 
by the letter “C” are commercially 
grown at the present time or were com- 
mercially grown in 1924, but figures were 
not available. 
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Nitta 
Noda! 
Nork« 
Oakle 
Oatks 
Odess 
Onas 
Ontar 
Pacif 
Palis: 
Pelis: 
Peng 
Pent: 
Pest 
Pete 
Piler 
Pion: 
Pool: 
Port: 
Pow: 
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Jowa No. 1946 


Kota 
Kubanka 
Kubanka No. 8 


ee 
Leap (Leap’s Prolific) 
Link (Missing Link) 
Little Club (club) 
Lofthouse 
Longberry No. 1 
n 
iscth Amber 
Mammoth Red 


Mayview (club) 
Mealy 
Mediterranean 
Mexican Blue-stem 
Michikof 
Minard 
Mindum 
Minhardi 
Minturki 
Monad 
Mondak 
Montana No. 36 
Mosida 








New Amber Longberry 
Newturk 
New Zealand 


Ontario Wonder 

Pacific Blue-stem 
Palisade 

Peliss 

Penquite 

Pentad (D-5) 
Pesterboden 

Peterson (Lars Peterson) 


Portage 

Power (Power’s Fife) 

Prelude 

Preston (Velvet Chaff) 

Pride of Genesee 

Progress 

Prohibition 

Propo 

Prosperity (American Bronze) 
Purplestraw 

Quality (Burbank) 

Read (Read’s White Winter) 
Red Bobs 

Redchafft (club) 

e 


Red 
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Regal 
Regenerated Defiance 
Reliance 
Resaca 


Rural New Yorker 

Rural New Yorker No. 57 

Russian 

Russian Red 

Rysting 

Satisfaction (Smith’s Rust Proof) 
Schlanstedt 

Schonacher 


Silvercoin 

Silversheaf 
men weathoe ae 
Sonora ... 
Squarehead 


Surprise (Pringle’s Surprise) 
Talimka 
Titanic (poulard) 
Touse 


Velvet Don 
Vernal (emmer) .. 
Virginia .... 
Walker 

Webster 
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°o 
45,579 
4,314,962 
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5,451 
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White 
White 


White Polish (Polish) 


White 
White 
White 
Wilbur (club) 
Windsor 


Spring (spelt) 


Winter Alaska (poulard) 


Winter Blue-stem 
Winter Chief 


Wisconsin Pedigree No. 2 
Wisconsin Pedigree No. 40 


Wyandotte (Wyandotte Red) 


Yaroslav 
Zimmerman 


Total—258 


(1) Includes 23,075 acres reported as Arnautka, 
of that reported only as durum. 
(2) Corrected by including its relative proportion of the 10 commercial club varieties, 
of 162,079 acres reported only as club. 
(3) Includes 479,046 acres reported as Kubanka, and 30 per cent, or 924,473 acres, of 


that reported only as durum. 
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48,744 


,218 


or 3,081,578 acres, 


(4) This includes about 2,149,822 acres of Kharkoff, a strain or several strains of 
Turkey, differing very slightly or not at all from Turkey. 
(5) Purple Straw and Resaca are red wheats with spring habit of growth, but as they 
always have been grown from fall seeding in the South, they are classed as soft red winter. 
(6) Pentad is a red-skinned durum. All other durums and Polish wheats are white- 


skinned. 





United States—December Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for December, 


omitted): 


Exported to— 
Azores 


Esthonia 

Finland 

Germany 

Greece 

Irish Free State .. 
Italy 

Malta 

Netherlands 


United Kingdom .. 

Canada 

British Honduras.. 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfoundland and 
Labrador 

Bermuda 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Other B. W. Indies 

Cuba 

Dominican Repub. 

Dutch West Indies 

French W. Indies. 

Haiti 

Virgin Islands .... 


Colombia 

Ecuador 

Dutch Guiana .... 

French Guiana 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Straits Settlements 

China (ine. Hong- 
kong and 
Kwantung) 

Japan 

Palestine 

Philippines 

Syria 

French Oceania .. 

Brit. West Africa. 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Canary Islands ... 

Other Africa 


Totals 


*Less than 500 bbls. 
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United States—December Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination 


omitted): 


Exported to— 


Germany 

Irish Free State 
Italy 
Netherlands 


Dominican Republic 
Colombia 

Peru 

Japa 

Briti 


Totals 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


Yew Orleans 


Galveston 


for December, 


San Francisco 


22 


-* Oregon 


75 


Washington 


weds 
* @eoeoon 
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37 


194 243 


22 2,717 1,175 


1927, 


Duluth 


Buffalo 


143 


All other 


73 


the following table showing exports of 
in barrels (000's 





The Feed Outlook for 1928 


From a Department of Agriculture Survey 


UPPLIES of feed for the rest of the 
S season are generally adequate. About 

the same quantity of feed grains is 
available as a year ago, and stocks of 
legume and other hays from the record 
crop of 1927 are unusually large. A 
slightly smaller supply of byproduct 
feeds, however, is likely to become avail- 
able during the rest of the season than 
for the same time last year. Prices of 
byproduct feeds and feed grains are ma- 
terially higher than a year ago, but those 
of hay are much lower. This suggests 
that more hay and perhaps less grain will 
be fed in general than during the com- 


parable period in 1927, providing average - 


weather conditions prevail. No data are 
available upon consumption by horse and 
stock cattle, but the number of these ani- 
mals is somewhat smaller than a year 
ago, and there are also fewer cattle on 
feed this season. The number of dairy 
cows is almost the same as a year ago, 
and reports upon milk production since 
winter feeding began indicate that dairy 
feeding is approximately on last year’s 
level. 

The supply of feed grains at the be- 
ginning of the season was slightly larger 
than for 1926-27, but exports of barley 
to date have been much larger this sea- 
son than last. In addition, the high price 
of corn during August and September 
doubtless favored unusually heavy feed- 
ing of oats and barley in those months. 
Production of all hay this season was 
about 29 per cent larger than the short 
crop of 1926, and domestic supply for 
the season amounts to about 134,000,000 
tons, the largest figure on record. The 
harvest of legume hays showed an even 
sharper increase than that of all hay, and 
is nearly 40 per cent larger than the 
1926 harvest. 

In general, a materially smaller amount 
of byproduct feeds may become available 
during the rest of the feeding season 
than for the same time last year. A 
slightly larger quantity of wheat feeds 
may be produced in the six months Jan- 
uary-June than during this time in 1927, 
but indications are that stocks of these 
feeds in practically all positions are even 
smaller than the limited reserves of a 
year ago, so that less may be available 
for use. Production of these feeds dur- 
ing the early months of the 1927-28 crop 
year was materially smaller than the 
liberal output for the same time in 1926- 
27, and offerings, on the whole, moved 
immediately into consuming channels, so 
that no material reserves were accumu- 
lated. Sharply reduced supplies of 
screenings and mill oats from the North- 
west have caused a larger use of wheat 
feeds by mixed feed manufacturers. Pro- 
duction of wheat feeds during the second 
half of this season may be slightly larger 
than for the same time in 1926-27, since 
the lighter flour output earlier in the 
season may be offset by increased grind- 
ings in the latter part. In addition, 
nearly 0.38 lbs more wheat per bu has 
been going into offal this season than 
last. 

Statistics indicate that only slightly 
over half as much cottonseed meal is 
available as at this time last year. While 
crushers’ holdings of cottonseed meal and 
cake on Jan. 1 were slightly larger than 
a year ago, it appears that only a little 
over half as much cottonseed remains to 
be crushed during the rest of the season 
as at this date a year ago. In addition, 
stocks of cake and meal in other hands 
probably are considerably smaller than 
at this time in 1927, since, this year, deal- 
ers were not encouraged by low prices to 
buy, as they were last year. 

The early movement of cottonseed meal 
was heavier than last season, and re- 
ceipts at crushers up to the end of No- 
vember were 90 per cent as large as those 
at the same time in 1926-27, although the 
crop this year is only about 70 per cent 
of last year’s harvest. ‘The smaller re- 
maining supply was reflected by the re- 
duced deliveries of seed to crushers in 
December this season, which amounted to 
only 438,000: tons, against 855,000 for 
that month in 1926. 

Indications are that slightly more lin- 
seed meal may be crushed during the re- 
mainder of this season than for the same 





months last year, depending upon the de- 
mand for linseed oil. The amount of this 
feed, however, which will be available for 
domestic consumption will continue to 
be affected by export demand. A little 
less than half of the total amount crushed 
is commonly exported. 

The production of gluten feed and 
meal so far this season has exceeded the 
corresponding figures for a year ago, and 
trade reports indicate that the output 
continues large. 

The supply of hominy feed for the rest 
of the season is likely to be hardly so 
large as for the same period last year. 
The production resulting from domestic 
corn meal, hominy and grits manufacture 
is expected to be about the same as for 
the same time last year, but export de- 
mand for corn meal and corn flour is less 
active than a year ago. 

Ow Mw? 


1928 FARM OUTLOOK REPORT 
IS ISSUED BY GOVERNMENT 


Some improvement in agriculture is ex- 
pected for 1928 if farmers avoid expan- 
sion of production and continue their ef- 
forts to balance production with demand, 
according to the annual agricultural 
outlook report for 1928 prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This report presents conditions for 
the country as a whole, and will be sup- 
plemented by many state and regional 
reports. 

The world wheat crop probably will 
again be large, if average or better than 
average yields are secured, the outlook 
reports. Unless there is heavy winter 
killing in hard winter wheat areas, any 
material increase in the acreage of hard 
red spring wheat in the United States 
will further tend to increase the world 
supply for market next fall and winter, 
and probably reduce returns to growers 
as compared to 1926 or 1927. The out- 
look for durum wheat is quite uncertain, 
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but increased competition is in prospect. 

Flax acreage can be expanded profit- 
ably to replace other spring grains grown 
in the same area, according to the report. 

Oats are likely to meet a less favor- 
able market in the next crop year, since 
present prices are largely due to below 
average yields for two years. 

Barley is unlikely to bring as high 
prices in 1928 as in 1927, when there was 
a shortage of feed grains in Europe, the 
report says. 

Corn acreage for the entire country in 
1928 will probably show little change 
from last year, if normal weather pre- 
vails at planting time. With average 
yields a 1928 crop about equal to 1927 
may be expected, and with the more nor- 
mal geographic distribution of the crop, 
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prices are more likely to approach the 
average for the 1926 crop than those 
which have prevailed to date for that 
of 1927. 

About the same quantity of feed grain 
is available for the rest of the season as 
a year ago; stocks of legume and other 
hays are unusually large, but there is , 
slightly smaller supply of byproduct 
feeds, the report declares. Prices of by- 
product feeds and feed grains therefore 
probably will continue higher than a year 
ago, but hay prices much lower. 

Present —— of feed crops and hay 
exceed the needs of present aggregate 
live stock numbers. Adjustment of this 
unbalanced situation should be in the di- 
rection of fewer acres of feed crops 
rather than more live stock. 
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The Export Debenture Plan 


(Continued from page 522.) 


many does. But the positions are not 
comparable, since Germany is a heavy 
net importer, and this country a heavy 
net exporter. While effect on the do- 
mestic price would be the primary con- 
sideration in the United States, this is 
not the case in Germany, where there is 
no problem of surplus. And certainly 
our wheat growers are not trying to ex- 
change soft domestic wheat for hard 
Canadian wheat. 

Who would bear the burden? In so 
far as the domestic price of wheat were 
increased, all consumers of flour would 
share in the burden. It is not to be an- 
ticipated, however, that any attainable 
increase in the price of wheat would low- 
er notably the consumption of wheat 
flour. But with other foodstuffs, higher 
prices would tend to curtail consumption. 

Who would bear the fiscal burden of 
the bounty? It is designed to apply the 
plan to wheat, rice, corn, oats, beef and 
pork products, tobacco, cotton, and cot- 
tonseed. This is an impressive list. The 
total of the sum to be subtracted from 
otherwise incoming customs revenue 
would depend upon how high the deben- 





estimates. 


cotton. 


and pasture. 


pasture. 


barley, rye, flax, rice, tame hay. 


|  sorghums, tame hay. 


| 
ghums, tame hay. 
| 
| 
| 


seed, timothy seed, pasture. 


buckwheat, flaxseed, rice. 





Crop Report Calendar 


| ROP reporting dates for 1928 have been announced by Secretary Jar- 
dine, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
will be prepared by the department’s division of crop and live stock 


March-8: reports on stocks on farms on March 1 and shipments out 
of county of corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye. 


March 16: report on intentions to plant spring planted crops, except 
April 10: reports on condition as of April 1 of winter wheat, rye, 


May 9: reports as of May 1 on area remaining for harvest, condition 
and indicated production of winter wheat and rye; condition of hay and 
| pasture, and stocks of hay on farms. 


June 8: reports as of June 1 on condition and indicated production of 
| winter wheat and rye; condition of spring wheat, oats, barley, hay and 


July 10: report as of July 1 on stocks of wheat on farms; acreage, con- 
| dition, and indicated production of corn, winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, 


Aug. 10: reports as of Aug. 1 on preliminary estimates of production 
and quality of winter wheat and rye; stocks of oats and barley on farms; 
acreage of buckwheat and grain sorghums; condition and indicated produc- 
| tion of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain 


Aug. 17: reports on intentions to plant winter wheat and rye. 


Sept. 10: reports as of Sept. 1 on condition and indicated production 
of corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain sor- 


Oct. 10: reports as of Oct. 1 on preliminary estimates of production of 
spring wheat, oats, barley, tame hay, broom corn; quality of spring wheat, 
oats, barley, tame hay; condition and indicated production of corn, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, rice, grain sorghums; condition of alfalfa seed, clover 


Nov. 9: reports as of Nov. 1 on stocks of corn on farms; weight per 
measured bushel of grains; preliminary estimates of production of corn, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain sorghums, potatoes, and quality. of corn, 


wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, grain 
sorghums, hay, alfalfa seed, clover seed, timothy seed. 


Dec. 18: reports as of Dec. 1 on acreage and condition of fall sown 


| 

| Dec. 14: reports on acreage, production and value of corn, winter 
| 

| winter wheat and rye for harvest in 1929. 


The reports 














tures were set and upon the volume of 
exports, The national income from cus- 
toms duties is around $600,000,(00 per 
annum. The supporters of the plan do 
not contemplate a total issue of deben- 
tures for more than a fraction of this, 
certainly not over half. If we were to 
use up half of the customs revenue in 
redemption of debentures, and maintain 
existing programs of national debt re- 
duction and current expenditures, addi- 
tional revenue would need to be raised 
by taxes. These taxes would presum- 
ably be taxes on incomes and corpora- 
tions, which would not hit farmers. 
Therefore, in effect, the export debenture 
plan contemplates an increase of non- 
agricultural taxation, without effect on 
agricultural taxation. 

It does not seem open to question that 
the export debenture plan would stimu- 
late production. On this point we have 
farm opinion. The Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has opposed the debenture plan, 
in part because it would be subsidy, but 
also as tending to stimulate production. 
The chief merit of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, in the opinion of its supporters, lies 
in the equalization fee. Convinced that 
repression of production is necessary and 
that the equalization fee would tend to 
this result, the McNary-Haugenites op- 
pose the export debenture plan because it 
contains no device for repressing pro- 
duction. If the tariff were raised, and 
the price of wheat substantially elevated, 
the acreage planted to wheat would ex- 
pand, possibly to the level of 1919. The 
same influence would hold for other 
crops, plant and animal. An increased 
price, a bounty, without countervailing 
influence, would certainly stimulate pro- 
duction. 

The debenture plan is essentially a 
scaling down of the tariff. But it is un- 
specific. In terms of tariff history, the 
export debenture plan would be a sort of 
blanket lowering of the tariff, but could 
not be called a revision. It would be a 
backdoor job. A revision of the tariff, 
whether based on domestic and foreign 
costs of production or designed to give 
the domestic producer the home market, 
must rest upon a classification of articles, 
with appropriate equivalents, with duties 
applied specifically or ad valorem. To 
raise or lower existing tariff duties as 
we have raised and lowered railway rates 
is not tariff revision from the standpoint 
of high tariff, low tariff, tariff for reve- 
nue only, or free trade. Whatever ay 
be thought of the export debenture as an 
instrument for raising farm prices. it 
hardly seems to commend itself to «ny 
one as a method of lowering the tariff. 
Farmers are gradually coming to re#|ize 
that, with growth of population, crops 
one by one pass from the export to the 
domestic basis, and tariffs become ei!¢c- 
tive in protecting them. Under tlicse 
circumstances, so long as we are living 
under a protectionist régime, farm:rs 
seem likely to prefer to take their toriff 
revision straight, if, as and when thicre 
is a treatment to take. Upward revi- 
sions of tariffs on farm products are likc- 
ly to be proposed in the near future. \\¢ 
take it the farmers are not likely ‘0 
confuse the issues by the passage of 2n 
export debenture act. 
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First Darky: “What fo’ yo’ name yo’ 
baby ‘Electricity,’ Mose?” 

Second Darky: “Well, mah name am 
Mose, and mah wife’s name am Dinah, 
and if Dinahmose don’t make electricity, 
what does dey make?”—General Electric 


News. 


* 7 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


Here’s the secret—think up names and 
slogans for new candy bars! See the 

sibilities? It’s an uncrowded and un- 
limited field! Here are samples that 
have brought their originators fame, for- 
tune, popularity, increased earnings, and 
softening of the brain: 


GRANDMA’S RHEUMATISM 
“You Can Get It in Any Old Joint” 


REAR AXLE 
“The Bar With the Nut at Each End” 
HOPELESS INVALID 
“Couldn’t Be Better” 


BARTENDER’S MEMORIES 


“Every Bar Good for Lunch” 
Start today! Don’t delay! Make big 
money !—Gurney Williams, Jr., in Judge. 
* om 

Lady (at theater, to man in seat be- 
hind): “I hope my hat is not worrying 
you.” 

The Man: “It is worrying me a lot— 
my wife wants one like it.”—Journal 
Amusant (Paris). 

. a 

“It ain’t sanitary,” protested the trav- 
eler, “to have the house built over the 
hogpen that way.” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the native. 
“We ain’t lost a hog in 15 years.”—Kan- 
sas Sour Owl. 

+. * 

A chorus girl, deliciously pretty but 
decidedly lowbrow, somehow found her- 
self at a very select party given by a 
famous society woman. 

The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as 
a fish out of water, was leaning against 
the wall, framed against the dark oak, 
when the hostess took pity on her. 

: “My dear,” she said, kindly, “you look 
just like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“you don’t look too darned snappy your- 
self.”"—Tit Bits. 


WARY sCoT 


Glancing up at a sign in the washroom 
of a New York hotel, a Scotsman read 
“No Gratuities.” 

But going to wash his hands, he read 
the words “Tip the Basin.” Apparently 
Startled, he stepped back. 

“Aye,” he exclaimed, “I thought there 
was a catch in it.” 

* * 

“Gawd!” said a distressful voice in the 
crowded tramcear. 

One glanced at one’s fellow-passengers 
with interest, expecting to see “Ole Bill” 
or perhaps some night watchman; but 
it was a very well-dressed lady, who con- 
tinued in a “refaned” voice: “Gawd, will 
you please open these ventilators?”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

* #* 
NIZE BABY 

“I vant some powder.” 

“Mennen’s?” 

“No, vimmen’s.” 

“Scented?” 

“No, I vill take it mit me.”—Columbus 
Dispatch. 


* * 
To test their knowledge of English, the 
Native students in a ese Christian 


college were asked to give in their own 
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language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
One of them summed up the situation in 
two words-—“Invisible, insane.”—Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 


Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 5633, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


551 


FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 


wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
busi ; town of 1,500; every merchant 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPER- 


intendent desires position of any capacity; 
had a lifetime experience in hard and 
soft wheat, rye, corn, and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield and-quality; do my own 
millwright work and can give A-1 refer- 
ence. Address 1464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG MAN ‘WITH BROAD MILL- 


ing, cereal and grain experience; 14 years’ 
experience as sales manager, assistant 
manager, grain buyer and office manager; 
past eight years with large southwestern 
milling organization; unusual knowledge 
of milling and cereal lines, not only as 
regards purchasing, production, etc., but 
also in the sales end as sales manager; 
department head, assistant to executive, or 
office sales work preferred; location im- 
material. Address 1471, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








HELP WANTED 








New York Sales 
Representative Wanted 


A large southwestern milling com- 
pany is contemplating establishing 
its own sales organization in New 
York City and 
capable of assuming the manage- 


is seeking a man 


ment. 


Experience.—A record of past 
results, knowledge of the baking and 
jobbing trade in New York City, 
Philadelphia and environs, are some 
of the essential qualifications. 

We have an attractive proposition 
to submit to the right man. 

All replies will receive confiden- 
tial consideration, but your applica- 
tion must contain full information 
and references. Address 532, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR SOUTHERN 
Illinois territory; must have good sales 
record and acquaintance with both bak- 
ery and mixed car trade, energy and en- 
thusiasm; real opportunity for right man; 
give full information, references and sal- 
ary expected in first letter to Box 509- 
1472, care Northwestern Miller, 215 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT, SEVERAL 
years’ experience; competent handle gen- 
eral office routine, desires responsible po- 
sition with southwestern mill; references. 
1467, Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS LOADING FOREMAN, HEAD PACKER 
or flour packer in North or South Dakota, 
Minnesota or Wisconsin; life experience 
with Northwestern Consolidated. Address 
1470, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. ’ 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 
would like to join sales force of some 
good reliable mill; have had 25 years’ 
experience, milling and laboratory work; 


can furnish best of references. Address 
1463, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; age 43; been superintendent for 
present company for 11 years, 3,000-bbl 
mill; seeking connection with reliable 
milling company; capable of making any 
changes. Address 1469, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 
good mill; can fill any position from power 
plant to office; recommendations fur- 
nished; available now; let me know what 
you want and when; prefer northern Ohio, 
southern Michigan, northeastern Indiana. 
Address Judson F. Cole, Edinburg, Law- 
rence County, Pa. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
or larger, grinding either hard or soft 
wheat, or both, by man of good habits; 
lifelong experience in mills up to 2,000 
bbls; now employed but wish to make 
change; reference furnished on request. 
Address Box 1457-600, care Northwestern 
— Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
o. 





FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF THE RE- 


cent death of our Mr, W. C. Shelton we 
have decided to sell on reasonable terms 
the Shelton Mills property, or will make 
long-time lease to responsible parties; the 
property .consists of 3800-bbl flour mill, 
400-bbl meal and grits, and 1,000 bags of 
feed in 24 hours; this property is located 
in one of the best cities in the Southeast, 
in the center of the business district of 
one of the best streets in the city; has 
established brands of flour, meal, grits 


and feed; if interested come and see Shel- 
L. L. Peak, 


ton Mills, now in operation. 
president, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


, 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. on 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Millers and Cereal Packers 
Attention 


Large national concern de- 
sires samples and quotations 
on packing of Farinia in 
small boxes to be ordered by 
carload. Write to A. B. L., 
154 Nassau St., Room 710, 
New York City. 











Color “Closes” the Sale 


Ofttimes the housewife is undecided 


‘“‘which brand shall it be?”... . 


and then a flash of color . . . . a strik- 
ing reproduction of your brand name 


....and the sale is made. 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





IAAZ 227 
SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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QUICK DELIVERY 


Mixed Car Lots 


WHEAT FLOUR — RYE FLOUR 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 
CORN MEAL and FEEDS 


C. C. DAVISON MILLING CORP. 


Our New 400-Barrel Mill GENEVA, NEW YORK 








Established 1774 U N I FO R M I 7 Y Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


George Urban Milling Co. 


8VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Seeee ge Sy Oe Buffalo, N. Y. a egy 8 of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
Darry, Pouttry, 


F.A. For mevesaren do . creel U.S.A 
.F. ’ te -»- ° 
a ee Horse and Hoe Freep Inquiries Invited BALTIMORE, Mp. 

















Founded 1795 


Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 
me NORTHEAST FLOUR ried 


F A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers Pays to Buy 
Buckwheat Flour and Housewives The Best 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CoO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 











Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 





FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR Co.10 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ath F. & R.’s 
Bef he ste ade, 
Schoo sacl eaiecsian, | eke .4 10) 4 ee @ GENUINE . C 
We ground the grain by waterpower GLUTEN FLOUR 
And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat Flour. Guaranteed to comply in all respects to stands:d 

In 1795. requir ts of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


bite iat THE RAYMOND-HADLEY COMPANY, INC. ARN Weiter N.Y. US.A. 

HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 

fe” Kine Victor oshor Special Qualities and Packages for The Walter Milling Co. 
a, Bhd Patent flours required in tropical climates. High Quality Flour 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. BUFFALO, N. Y. 












































D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST FLOUR MILLERS 


High Gluten Bread Flour ms For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. ROCHESTER . . . . NEWYORK 








800 Barrels Daily 











